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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





Art. I. Somerville’s Reign of Queen Anne. 
(Continued from Pp. 150.) 
A Confiderable time elapfed before the fuccefs of Mr. 


Harley and his tool was afcertained; and it would, 

probably, have never been fo complete but "for the concur- 
rence of other favourable circumftances. Never, indeed, 
was the power of the Whig party fo great as when a mine 
was digging to fap its foundations, 

The thirteenth chapter begins with the effects of the 
Union, particularly in Scotland, where its benetits were not 
immediately perceived ; and where two parties, very oppofite 
in principle and views, continued inimical to a meafure, | 
afterwards experimentally proved to have been fo falutary. 
The Jacobites lamented and execrated it as the bane of their 
hopes, becaufe it guaranteed the fucceffion to thofe defcen- 
dants of the royal family who had not, by their religion, dif- 
qualified themfelves for afcending to the throne of their an- 
celtors ; in other words, it fecured a Proteftant kingdom to 
_ NO. XIV. VOL. III. Bb Proteftant 
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Proteftant heirs.* The Prefbyterians, then deeply tin@ured 
with that fanaticifm, which conneétion with England, and 
the confequent effufion of literature has fince fo fully cor. 
rected and moulded into rational Chriftianity, were appre- 
henfive that intercourfe with England might diminith the 
attachment of the moft powerful men to the eftablifhment of 
their church, and to ‘their confeflion of faith. TPhefe parti- 
cular views and prejudices, Oppofite as they were to each 
other, combined to thut the eyes of numbers to the real in- 
terefts of Scotland. The difcontents of the Scotch encouraged 
France to prepare for an invafion, in favour of the Pretender. 
A fleet failed tor Scotland with the young Chevalier on board, 
and reached the mouth of the Forth; but being purfued by Sir 
George Byng, with a more powerful fquadron, did not attempt 
to effect a landing ; and, failing round the ifland, returned toe 
Dunkirk. 

Meanwhile, the firft BririsH Parliament met. That 
feilion. was chiefly dittinguilhed by the predominance of the 
Whig party, the wife and liberal provifions made for expe- 
diting and facilitating the beneficial confequences to Scotland 
from the Union ; and by the vigorous refolutions for profe- 
cuting the war. The Duke of Marlborough took the ficlé 
in Flanders, joined by Prince Eugene, equal to himfelf in 
MILITARY EXPERIENCE, and fecond to no other commander 
in GENLUS. France, encouraged by the fuccefs of the former 
year, made extraordinary preparations for the campaign of 1708. 
The combined Generals, in the Low Countries, completely 
deteated her armies, and captured, befide many other towns, 
Litle, a fortrefs before deemed impregnable. In feveral 
quarters, the want of concert among the different members of 
the confederaey, the purfuit by fome of them of private and 
partial interefts, inftead of the GRAND AND GENERAL OB= 
JECT OF THE COMBINATION, obftru&ed efforts for the 
complete difeomfiture of France. Had the Duke of Savoy, 
and fome of the German potentates, a@ted upon the fame 
great and comprehentive principles as the Britith cabinet and 
Britifh- leaders, France might have been, in 1708, compelled 
to accept of fuch terms of peace as the Allies fhould impofe. 
The Emperor fofeph I. except where Prince Exgene com- 
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* This is the tenor on which the prefent family hotd the throne, 
and not the people’s choice, as afferted by Democrats, with a view 
of rendering that Monarchy elective which is now hereditary, pro- 
bably thinking they thereby might prepare the way for that totab 
everthrow of kingly power which Democrats defire and feek. 
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manded, facriticed the wife policy on which the war had been 
Stctaleat, to very narrow and fhort-fighted views. In a 
word, the hittory of foreign politics, in 1708, is pregnant 
with inftru@tion to confederacies, formed for fate important 
end, not to deviate trom the primary purpofe of their com- 
bination for fecondary advantages. 

During this and the preceding year, England was annoyed 
by a fet of enthufialts as inimical to found reafon and rational 
iety as the moft fanatical votaries of methodifm ; though, 
fortunately for that age, of only fhort duration. Ww e fhall 
tranfcribe the account at full length, as it manifefts the hurt- 
ful extravagance of thofe who take their religion from. their 
difordered tancies, inftead of their underftandings and con- 
feiences, coolly and cairly examining nature and revel: ition. 
The defeription, though different in fome {pecific abfurdities, 
yet, in its general principle, applies to the Judependents an d 
Fifth Mouaarthe Men of the lait century : the Seceders, Berean, 
Antinomians, Methodifrs, and other Vifionary and puritanical 
religionifts of the pretent age, whether their teachers be field- 
reachers or chapel-holders ; as travelling pedlars, or as fhop- 
Seistes,: vending their pernicious wares ; as fixed quacks, ar 
vagabond mounte ‘banks, difperfing deleterious drugs among the 
votaries of ignorance and credulity :— 


About the end of the year 1706, feveral French Proteftants, 
from the country of the Cevennes, niviunki in England... They were 
generally treated with téndernefs and indulgence as fufferers for con- 
fcience fake, till the extravagant pretenfions and frantic behaviour of 
fome of their leaders diflurbed the public peace, and at le ngth re 
quired the interference of the civil wnglttrats. Elias Marton 4 as the 
principal actor in this ftrange fcene of enthufiafm or impofture ; for it 
is difficult to decide, whether he was the dupe of his own delirious 
imagination, or only a¢ting a part in order to gratify a {purious am- 
bition by rendering himfelf the object of popular admiration. He 
pretended to be the infpired meffenger of Heaven, and to have re- 
ceived authority to denounce judgements, and foretell future events. 
John Cavalier and Durand Fage, only put in their claim as fubordi- 
nate inftruments in Marion’s commiilion ; and co-operated in atteft- 
ing his authority, aud propagating the doctrines revealed to him by 
the Spirit of God. Although the topics infifted upon by thefe felf- 
commiflioned prophets were frivolous or unintelligible ; their ex- 
preffions confufed, abrupt, and incoherent ; and the attitudes and 
motions with which they were accompaniel, wild and eccentric ; 
but, at the fame time, fuch as might have been acquired by artifice 

and habit; yet they met with wonderful fuccefs in collecting a mul. 
titude of followers of low rank, and even in making a few profelytes 
reipectable for ftation and charaéter. 

© The Minitters and Elders of the French chapel in the Savoy began 
to be-wneafy on account of thefe irregularities, left they fhould bri ig 
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reproach upon their own congregation, and give authority to proj. 
dices, unfavourable to the Proteftant refugees, which fome of tlie 
eftablihed church difcovered a ftrong inclination to foment. The 
leading members of that congregation applied to the Bifhop of Lor. 
don, zs their ecclefiattical fuperior, that they might be enabled to 
tuke effectual meafures for {upprefling an inpofture, fo injurious te 
their own particular credit, and the intereft of the reformed religion 
in general, Having received powers for this purpofe, they fummoned 
the three perfons already named to appear before them, and give an 
account of their pretenfions. Elias Marion only appeared, and with 
# fullen obitinacy maintained his claim to divine illumination. The 
Commitlioners condemned his pretenfions as blafphemous and dange. | 
rous ; and ordained their fentence to be entered in their re gifter, and : 
ww be re ad in the feveral Proteftant chapels with which they were : 
connected, 

*¢ Initead of being checked or overawed by the cenfures of their 
Proteftant brethren, the pretended prophets became more bold, info. 
lent, and affiduous in the propagation of their tenets, and in their 
zeal to make profelytes. ‘They now delivered their exhortations and 
prophecies every day in the ilreets to credulous and increafing multr- 
tudes ; they inveighed againit the Minifters of the eftablithed church ; 
they de nounced woeful judgements againit the city of London and the | 
Englifh nation ; and they committed their difcourfes to the prefs, to 
give them a diffufive circulation. 

‘© This laft itep furntfhed the Proteftant congregations, whofe in. 
dignation was inflamed by the contempt with which their authority 
was treated, with grounds for calling in the aid of the civil 
magiitrate.’’? P. 302—304. 


In 1709 the Whigs ftill continued pre-eminent in power; | 
and thereby very vigorous preparations were made for the cam- 
paign. The French King having, during the winter, pro- ) 
pofed to open a negociation for peace, fent the Marquis de 
Torcy to the Hague. Lord “Townthend was appointed to act 
jointly with the Duke of Marlborough as Plenipoten tiaries 
for the Queen of Britain. The terms offered by the Mi- | 
nifters of the feveral contederates were fuch as they could not 
have belicved France would admit, and fhew that the Allies 
did not really with for peace. Louis thus finding a peace un- 
attainable, except on fuch terms as he could not concede, as 
-indeed they were fubverfive of his own honour and the inde- 
pendence of his people, had recourfe to the loyalty of his 
fubje&ts, who, by contributions, and every other effort, endea- 
voured to empower their Monarch to defend him and them- 
felves from the neceflity of fubmitting to fuch exorbitant 
demands. An army was prepared under Marfhal Villars, 
toner h, though ultimat ely unfuccefsful, made’a more obitinate 
Rand againft Marlborough and Eugene than they ever expe- 
ricuc 
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rienced jointly ; Marlborough feparately, or, indeed, Eugene 
feparately, but once. The battle of Malplaquet, though, at 
lait, decided in favour of the confederates, was more bloody 
to them than even to the French; the former having loft 
eighteen thoufand men, the latter fifteen thoufand, In Spain, 
and at fea, Britain, and her Allies, were alfo fuperior. 

At the opening of the feffion, 1709-10, a decline of the 
Whig intereft began toappear, and diffatisfa@tion to thew it- 
felf among the people. Many cireumitances concurred to 
nourifh this {pirit of difcontent, and to quicken it into aétion, 
The non-performance of engagements, of which the alties 
had been repeatedly conviéted, yotwithftanding the fuperior 
advantages procured to them by that fuccefs to which England 
had molt profufely contributed, excited difguft and impatience 
for a feparation of interefts. “The rapacious difpofition and 
unprecedented emoluments of the General tarnithed the ho- 
nour of his matchlefs talents in the field, and ot his ¢ mine nt 
fervices to his country. “The overgrown fortunes of other 
individuals who had been employed in the public fervice, im- 
prudently and oftentatioufly diuplayed, excited envious tufpici- 
ons of the partiality and extravagance of thofe minilters 
under whofe patronage they had been acquired. “The fruitlefs 
refult of the late negociations, notwithftanding the conceflions 
made by the French King, evinced the difinclination of the 
prefent minifters to put an end to the war, and conftrained 
impartial men to affociate that event with their difmitfion. 
To thefe caufes in the conduét of the Whig partifans variou: 
others not depending on them added great wetvht. The in- 
fluence of German refugees, driven by famine trom their own 


country, and admitted here by the gene rous hofpitality of 


England, was fuppofed to have increafed the feare ity of provi- 
fions, then very dear, from the badnefs of the pera Aa feafon, 
The people were incited againft them by the leaders of the 
oppolite party, who reprefented the charity afforded the mas 
ariling from bad motives, and interfering with the donations, 
of which, they alledged, the poor of the country onght to 
have been the exclufive objects. Of the incentives to difcord, 
agitated at this period, none were more banefully fuccefsful 
than thofe which wrought upon the religious prejudices of the 
people. “The hiftory and ftate of opinions refpeéting the 
church, from the acceflion of William II]. to this pe riod, is 
conciiely exhibited. “he author attempts to delineate the 
character of Dr. Henry Sacheverell, and the influence which 
he had obtained over the public mind. But his own preyu- 
dices prevent him from difplaying that portion of judgement 
and temper which is indifpenfi ibly neeellary for the proper dif. 
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cuffion of fuch a topic. Of the memorable trial of Dr, 
Sacheverc!l we defpair of reading a tair and impartial hiftory, 
The prijudices of the Whig, or of the Tory, will ever inter. 
fereto foikthe page of the hiftorian, and it can, indeed, 
fearcely be expected, that one of the moft important events in 
Britifh hiftory can be difcutled with becoming trecdom, after 
the new-fangled crime of @ /:bel on the revolution has been in- 
vented by a Britith Houfe of Commons. Dr. Somerville ap- 
pears to us greatly to undervalue the abilities of Sicheverell; 
to mifconceive the motives which influenced his conduct ; and 
to mifreprefent the nature of the attachment which the people 
eyinced tor him. An attentive perufal of the incomparable 
writings of Liflic would have tended to correct many of the 
falfe notions evidently entertained by our author, to chaften 
his judgement, and to ftrengthen his mind. 

At the trial of Sacheverell the Whigs thought proper to 
difculs the general queftions at iffue between them and the 
Tories. The doétrines promulgated by them on his trial may 
be regarded as the creed of the Qld Whigs.* The utmoit 
ingenuity and labour were therefore employed in {tating and 
explaining the principles of the Briiith conftitution, as con- 
ceived by them, and applying them in defence of the revolu- 
tion, and of the Hanoverian fucceffion. The Doétor and his 
council eluded the fnare prepared for them by the molt ex- 
plicit and unreferved admiffion of all the propofitions ad- 
vanced by his accufers relative to the conftitution, and the 
neceffity and juftice of the r:volution ; and confined their re- 
plies merely to ce age: the application of the Do&or’s fer- 
mons to the articles charged in the impeachment. ‘The de- 
fence of Sacheverell was moft ably managed by his coun- 
fellors; he was, neverthelefs, condemned, The amount of 
his fentence was, that he fhould not preach for three years. 
After it was pronounced, he was conduéted in triumph to the 
city, and received the congratulations of thoufands. In the 
evening the windows were illuminated, and bonfires kindled 
in every {treet, furrounded by the populace, fhewing their 
zeal for his doétrines by drinking his health to intoxication. 

The influence of the high church clergy appeared fo great 
during Sacheyerell’s trial, that the Houfe ot Commons an- 
nounced their intention of patronizing fuch clergy as fhould 
manifeft abilities in defence of oppofite principles. From 
the time of Sacheverell’s triumph, the decaying influence of 
miniftry became daily more obvious. Conterences were 
opened at Gertruedenberg, between the French and the con- 
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* The reader will fee them quoted, compreffed, and generalized in 
Burke’s “* Appeal from the Old to the New Whigs.” 
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federates, for the relioration ot pes ice, L ous offe red to give 
up the fucceffion of his grandfon to the crown of Spain, but 
was an{wered that, unlets he joined in difpotlefling Philip ot 
qhat crown to wh ici he himfelt had railed him, the allies 
would not treat. At lait they intifted that Louis -himfelt 
fhould: undertake the expultion of his grandfon from Spain, 

The Frene h Kin: ov de c] wn rs this to be beyond his po wer, the 
conferences broke up. o- he W hig party pretended to doubt 
the King of [F'rance’s fincerity in his propofals for peace. 
The author ve ery ably argues, that whatever his general cha- 
rater might be, he was Sneed then, becaufe it was. his ine 
tereft to be fo. All the plenipotentiaries of the contederates, 
even Prince Engene, were guided by the fuperior genius of 
Marlborough. “Him he confiders as the obitacle to peace. 
In the Low Countries, in 1710, although the French avoided 
adecifive engagement, they were fuccefsful in capturing feve- 
ral fortifications. In Spai 1, after Philip had been more com- 
pletely deteat 4 ian during any former period of the war, he 
became victorious and triumphant. Betore the meeting of 
Parliament, ivro-11, the effects of Sachevercll’s trial were 
more manifeft than ever. The danger of the church re- 
founded in every village ; the dorincs of -indeteafible right 
and non-refiltance were revived, and inculeated with as little 
seferve as under the reigns of her Majefty’s uncle and father ; 

the revolution was compared to the breach made upon the con. 
ftitution in 1648; and the trial of Sacheverell was repre- 
{ented as the counterpart to that of Archbifhop Laud. Such 
was the popular avidity for publications of this {tamp, that 
the hawkers and pedlars who retailed them found a ready fale 
and kind reception in every part of the country, while ‘thofe 
in defence of the Whigs remained unfold, and expofed the 
authors and publifhers to the fury of the populace. 

The Queen, by this time, had repofed her principal confi- 
dence in Harley and Mrs. Marfham, and was by no means 
averfe to the high church doétrines become in vogue. The 
Whig articles of political belief were quite contrary to her 
earliett opinions. Notwithitanding that her own title to the 
crown was founded upon the revolution fettlement, and the 
authority of Parliament, fhe did. not relith the difparagement 
of her lineal rights, nor was fhe pleafed to hear the managers 
for the Commons infilting fo vehemently upon the limitation 
of prerogative, and the lawfulnefs of refiftance. 

From thefe circumitances, the party, which had long been 
banifhed from court, was elated with the hopes of an honour- 
able recall. Mr. Harley was again admitted to fecret con- 
ferences with the Queen ; fhe was already well difpofed for a 
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rupture with the party in office, provided the could find the 
means of doing it with effect. The Tories procured ad. 
drefles from every part of the country again{t the prefent Par. 
liament and prefent minifters. Her Majelty began to make 
changes in adminiliration, at fir{t partial, and in the lefs im- 
portant offices. Harley, then her favourite, appears to have 
wifhed for a miniltry compofed of both parties; but the 
Whigs would confent to no coalition. Her Majefty diffolved 
Parliament. At the meeting of the next Parliament the 
Tories were evidently fuperior in numbers; the Queen 
changed her minitters ; the Duke of Marlborough, however, 
ftill continuing at the head of the army. Enquiries were in- 
ftituted refpecting the mifmanagement of the revenue, and 
the abufes in office. Manifold crimes were charged upon the 
former miniftry. Enquiries were at the fame time inftituted 
concerning the management of the war, and indirect cenfures 
were pafied on the Duke of Marlborough. The chief men 
in admini{tration were now Meilrs. Harley and St. John, both 
of whom, notwith{tanding their profefled attachment to the 
Tories, were fecretly paying their court to. his Grace. In 
1711 the campaign opened, under the condué of the Duke 
of Marlborouzh. His genius and talents rendered the war 
fuccefstul wherever he prefided ; by a mafterly flratagem he 
forced the French lines, and afterwards capturing Bouchain, 
though defended by a powerful army, under that able General, 
Marfhal Villars. The armies, by the feverity of the feafon, 
being obliged to go prematurely into winter quarters, the 
illu(trious career of Marlborough ended. 

The Tories had often complained of the Whig miniftry, 
for negleéling affairs in Spain, and attending almoft folely to 
the army under the Duke of Mariborough; but when they 
came themfelves into office, fuffered the troops in the Spanith 
dominions to be in a much worfe condition than they had ever 
been in during the preceding adminiftration, and fhewed how 
much more eafily they could cenfure others, than do their duty 
themfeives. 

The death of Jofeph and the fucceflion of Charles to the 
Imperial dignity, and to the Sovereignty of Auftria, and all 
her extenfive and rich territories and dependencies, had pro- 
duced an important change in the policy of purfuing the 
original object of the confederacy, fuch an immenfe mafs of 
power as muit have accumulated from the union of the Em- 
pire and Spain, was not lefs formidable to the independence ot 
urope than the extenfion of the dominion of France. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Art. 
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Art. {I. Tooke's Diverfiens of Purley. 


(Concluded fram P. 16.) 


E fhall proceed in Mr. Tooke’s Etymologies of quon- 
dam Adverbs. 


AskanT, ASKANCE, are from the Dutch /chuin, wry, ob- 
ligue. 

Aswoon, from the Saxon afuand, of the verb fuan’im, defi- 
cere animo, according to Mr. Tooke. But as this deri- 
vation conveys not a precife idea to a reader, for it m: Ly 
be applied toa coward as well as a perfon that faints, we 
preter on Jwefen, in a {woon or vifion, as Pharaoh, (Gen, 
xL1. 8.) upon the fame principle as Apay, on dxg, 
ANIGHT, on night; ALONG, on lenge; ABROAD, oa 
brede: ABAC Ky on bac ; ALIVE, on life ; AMID, on 
mid; ARIGHT, on right; ATWO, on fwa3; AWAY, on 
wey 3 ANON, onan, in one, by an ellipfe, probably ina 
moment, 

AstTounD, is the French effonnéd, aftonithed. 

EnoucGH, is the Dutch gensez, to fatisty, and Mr. T. fneers 
at Dr. Johnfon, becaufe he cannot determine whether this 
word is a fubft antive, an adjective, or an adverb; he af- 
terwards obferves in the Anglo-f: IXon, it is ve noee, or ge- 
noh, and appears to be the pa/? particle, genoged, multipli- 
catum, manifold of the verb genogan multiplicare. We 
prefer fimple genoh fufficient, as Efau fays to his brother, 
I have genoh. (Gen, xxxiit.g.) Lr: el on receiving in- 
tellizence of his lott Jofeph, ewaeth, Genoh ic hebbe gif 
ane p min funu git leofath. (Gen, XLVI. 28.) Quoth, 

igh I have, if Jofeph my fon ha liveth ; and venoh 
cannot mean manifold in Deut. 1. 6. where the facred 
writer fpeaks of the Ifraclites bidies dwelt a fufficient 
time in Mount Orcb. 

Fain, is fegn, glad, Saxon, 

Lier, LIEFER, LIEFEST, are the Saxon, eof, leofre, leofcf, 
formed from /ufe-love. 

Apieu, from the French @ dieu, from the [talian ad dio. 

Far ewe LL, from faran, Saxon, to go with the adjundt con- 
veying the fenfe profper in your journey. 

Ha cv, is our old Saxon /eald, hold. (Luke XX1r. 63.) 

Lo, is our Englifh /ook, from locian, Saxon, 

NEEDS, is ufed parenthetic ally need 25, anticntly w ritten nedes, 
as CERTES, for certain is, 

PryvuHss, is / pray thee. 

To 
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To wit, Mr. Tooke obferves, ‘‘does not mean fo knew, thor ugh 

the infinitive of wan, as Skinner and Johnfon have fan. 

4 pe 
poled, but to be known.” We cannot always affent to the 
fupercilious dogmatifin of this hyper-etymologifi. We 
think Skinner approximates as near to the truth as 
the author of Ewea Ti regoevre: 5 but we believe this 
term to have been firft ufed in writs, or mandamufes, to 
fheriffs, bailiffs, or other officers of the Monarch, com. 
manding them to circulate the contents of fuch procla- 
mations or rolls through their re {pective counties, baili i- 
wicks, or diftris, and that originally it was ¢/o or do-wi, 
fan, or wit, da make known, for to and da were the fame 
word with our anpemors. 

PERCHANCE, according to Mr. T. is par-efchear mee r-e[chee 
ance; the participle of efcheatr, echesir, echoir, to fall; . 
but might it not have been fimply ftat ed, with greater 
clearne fs, Ly or through chance; and PERCASE, in the 
fame manner, dy or throvgh cafe? 

PeRADVENTURE, by or through adventure, without the pa- 
rade ot learning, antiently peraunter, paraunter, inaunter, 
inaventure. 

May BE, MAY- BAP are may be and may-happen. 

Has-NAB, is hap-ne-hap, happen or not happ« n. 

Pernapes, is, by or through aps, that is, what may happen by 
chance, &c. 

Up-Hap, i iS upon a hap. 

BELIKE, is from the Dutch lykke, luck or chance, dy luck ; we 
might with equal propriety, derive it from the German 
glu, by gluk, or by luck. 

AFOOT, iS on-/o9t, and here he correéts an error of Warton, 
relative to faot-hot, which doubtlefs means immediately, 
inftantaneoufly, without giving time for the foot to cool. 

ASIDE, ABREAST, AFRONT, AHEAD, ABLAZE, ABOARD, 
ABROAD, ADAYS, ANIGHT, AFIRE, ALIVE, ALOFT, 
AROW, ASLEEP, are afide, on- breaft, on-front, &c. &e. 
though we may obferve, relative to on- left, that iyft in 
Saxon isthe clouds, and that AWHILE is a while, that is 
atime, and WHILST is a corruption of whvies. 

Aveur or OuGurt, Mr. Tooke fays, is the Saxon brvit, ( (we 
believe more generally hwat, as Exodus xx11.14,)@u hit, 
oro whit, that is, any thing ; ; ASNAUGHT OF NOUGHT, IS 
NA WHIT Or NO WHIT. 

FORTH, in our opinion, is very juftly derived by Mr. Tooke, 
from the Latin foris, by dropping the final s, and the 

adoption of ¢4, the favourite termination and pronuncia- 
tion of our anceftors, and trom this we haye the almoft 
obfolete 
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obfolete words, OUT FORTH, IN FORTH, WITHOUT 
FORTH, WITHIN FORTH. 
Gapdso, iscazz2, a common Italian oath or obfcenity. 

On treating of the words MUCH, MORE, and MosT, Mr, 
TOOKE tikes an opportunity of triumphing, according to his 
own conceit, over Junius, Skinner, ov S. John fon ; but as we 
think the conne@ion betwixt mowing, cutting down gras, lay- 
jnz it on an heap, and thefe words, exilt only in the mind of the 
writer, and are acapricio s yagary of his imagination, we will 
exhibit his own language, though, ad his overbearing ¢x- 
preflion to preceding lexicographers, we fhali ¢ waite more 
than a page in repeating what amounts ‘awendiiog;” 


“ Mucu, more, Most. Thefe adverbs have exceedingly gravelled all 
our etymologtis, and they touch them as tenderly as pofiible. 

‘Nucu. Juni us and Skinner, (whom Johnfon copies,) toc MUCH, irrae 
{101 rally refer us to the Spanuh mucho. 

« Under the article More, (that he way feem to fay fomething on the 
fubject,) Junius gives us this fo little pe ertinent or edify ing pi iece Of ine 
formation ;—* Anglicum ixterim MoRE cit inter ila, us faxonicum 
Ain oconvertant; ficuti videmus ufu adveniffe in da, bone, os, oilis. 
Hal, whole, integer, fanus. pring dome, domus, habitatio, Stan, 
ftone, lapis, &c.’ 

“ Skinner fays—* More, Mo. ab A. S, ma, mara, mare, mare, &Ce 
Quid fi omnia a Lat. Mayor ?’ 

“S. Johnfon finds More to be adjeAtive, adverb, and fubftantive. 
The adjecti Ve, he fays, is—* the comparative cf /ome or great.” 
The adverb is—* the anes le that forms the comparative degree.’—~ 
© Perhaps fome of the examples which are adduced under the adverb, 
fhould be placed under the fub:tantive.— It is doubiful whether the 
word, in fome cafcs, be noun or adverb.’ 

. Junius fays untraly —' MOST, ¢ xporitis onempe mare, fuitcom. 
paratives mare, et fuperlativus merreoff; etcontracius maf,’ 

“ Skinner-—~* Teur. Meift. feliciter alludit Gr. wee, plurimum, 
Maximum, contr. A peyisoy. 

“€S, Johnfon again tinds in Most, an adjeCive, an ady eth, and a fub. 
fantive, OF the adverb he favs, it is—‘ The particle no ting the 


fuperlative degree.’ Of the fubtiantive he fays—* This is a ” bind 
of jubtiantive, bein IP y ACCO rding lo 1S ign: cai ion, fngular or fi ‘ue 
ral.’ And he gives inilances, as he co ELVES, of iis pluiaiity and 


fingularity.—I have waffed more thana page in repeaung what a- 
mounts to nothing, 

“Though there appears to be, there is in reality no irregularity in 
MUCH, MORE, MOST: norindeed is there any fuch thing as Capricious 
irreoularity in any part of language. 

“In the Anglo-fi ixon the verb mawan, meterc, makes regularly the 
pr@terperfect mow, Or MOW’, (us the piawierpertect of i; gan ts job) 
and the paft participle mower or meowen, by the addition of the par- 

ticipial 
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tic ipial termination en (s vhich omiffion was, and ftill is, a common prac. 
tice through the whole language, with the Anglo- {axon writers, the 
old Englith writers, and the mode rns,) and there {till remain mowe ox 
mow ; “which gives us the Anglo-faxon mowe and our modern Englith 
word mow ; which words mean fmp/y—that which 1s moved or 
mown, And asthe hav, &c. which was mown, was put togéther in 
2 heap, hence, figuratively, mowe was ufed in Anglo-faxon to denote 
any heap: although jn modern Englifh we now confine the application 
of it toa country produce, fuch as hay-mow, barley-mow, &c. This 
participle of fubltantive (call it which you pleafe : : for, however 
claffed, itis {till the fame word, and has the fame fignification,) mow 
er benp, was pronounced (and therefore w ritten) with fome variety, 
ma, mz, mo, mowe, mow; which, being regularly compared, give 


ma - - ma-er (i.¢. mare) - - ma-eff (i. e. mef) 
mz - - ma-er (i.e. mare) - - mea-eff (i. e. me/) 
mowe - mow-er(1,e. more) - = mow-ef (i. e. mo/) 


moO - - mo-er (i.€. MORE) - - mo-cff (i.e. MOsT) 


We have here printed in the Roman character, thofe words which 
have come down to us fo written in the Anglo-faxon Writings ; and 
im Italics, the fame words in found ; but fo written, as to hon the 
written regularity of the compa rifon : and in capitals, the 


which are fed in what we call Englifh ; though indeed it is only a 
! 


continuation of the Angle-faxon, with a lith “variation of the writ 
ten charatter. 

«Mo (mowe, accreus, beat) which was conflanuy ufed bv all our 
eld Englifh authors, has with the moderns, given 


word 4 


place to mucH: 
which has not (as Junius, Wormius, and Skinner imagined of sckle,) 
been borrowed from payers ; but is merely the diminutive of x10, 
pati ng throug het the gr ud ! changes of mokel, nykel, moche i, muchel, 
(ftill re! ‘ined i in Scot ind) wechey MUCH, 

“ Ves certes (quo dithe) Who tsa frayvler thy nge than the fichhly 
body of a man, ouer whiche have often tyine flyes, and yet lafle 
thynge thana flye, MoxrL myght in greuaunce and anoyenge.’ 

Tei. of Lowe. Boke 2. fol. 319. pag. 1. col. 1. 
¢¢ Opinion is while a thing 1s in non certayne, and hydde — 
mens very knowlegy ny, and by no cies reafon fully declare d, 
thus : 24 th fon ne be fo MOKEL as men wenen, or ed; yf it be MoRE 
#han the c 
Te?. of Leue. Boke 3. fol. 325. pag. 2. col. 2. 
¢ Alytel mifgoyng in the gynning SN MYKEL errour in the 
re 
Tcft. of Loue. Boke 2. fol. 31¢. Dag. 2, col, 5. 

«© © badde and ftrayte bene thilke (richeflc) that at their depar- 

tinge maketh men t eneful and fory, and in the gaiheryng of hem 


make men nedy ~. Mocur folke at oxes mowen not togider MOCHI 
ther 3 hauc.”? 


Tf. of Louc, Boke 2. fol. 316. pag. 2. col. 
se Gx ul 
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- Good chylde (quod the) what echeth fuche renome to the confel« 


sip a wyfe man, that loketh and meafureth hys goodnefie not by 
fleucletfe w ordes of the people, but by fothfattn eile of confcience : by 
go, nothynges And yt it be fayre a man’s name be eched br 
MOCHE folkes pray fing, and fouler th yng that mo folke not prayfen,”” 


Teft. of Loue. Boke 2. fol. 319. pag. 2. ‘od i. 
“ Alfo ryght as thou were enf: ample of MOCHE FOLDE ertour, 
righte fo thou nuit be enfample of many folde correétioun.’’ 
Left. of Loe. Boke 1. fol. 310. pag. t. col. 2. 


In our opinion MUCH isthe Saxon myfe/, and we adopt the 
derivations of Skinner relative to MORE, and Junius’s as to 
MOST. 

NEVERTHELESS, is not the le/s. 

RATHER, isderived from the Anglo-Saxon rat), rather, rath- 
eft, of like tiunport as cceler, velox, in Englifh, quick or 
{wift, according to Mr. Tooke, but we prefer /asner, as 
approximating nearer to the true meaning, which implies 
a preference. 

Fran, from fian, to hate, Saxon. 

QuIcKLY, is guick alive, from CWIC, alive, as we flill op- 
pofe the quick to the dead, and quickly means /ife-like, 
lively, 

SEL DOM, is from the Dutch ze/den, or German fe/ten. 

SrakK, is, according to Mr. Tooke, from arc, always, mean. 
ing /trong 5 ; but how can this apply to fark-naked, Be. ? 

Very, is érue, from Latin verus, and French vrai. 

ONCE, af once, TWICE, THRICE, are the Saxon ane, fwa, 
thrt, with the final s, that is, one, two, three ; (the fub- 
flantive time or furn omitted.) 

Atwo, ATHREE, Saxon on /wa, ont/ry, intwo, in three. 

ALONE, ONLY, are all-one, one-/tke. 

IN-a-1TRICE, is, while you can count three. 

SPICK-SP AN, means fhining new from the warchoufe ; for 
Spyker is a warehoufe, and /pe/, a ipindle, 1 in Dutch, ard 
S/pik[pelder-mew, means new from the warehoufe, and 
loom. Firr&-NEW and BRAND-NEW {peak tor them- 
felves. 

As we differ entirely from Mr. Tooke, relative to aye, yea, 
yes, we will give his ftatement at length. 


“© l have avoided aye and no, becaufe they are two of the mot mer- 
cenary and mifchievous words in the language, the degraded inttra- 
ments of the meaneft and dirtieit trafic in the land. 1 cannot think 
they were borrowed from the Romans even tn thar moft degenerare 
aie. Indeed the Italian, Spanifh, and French athrmative adverb, Si, 
ts derived from the Latin, and means de i¢ (as 1t does when it as called 
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an hypothetical conjunétion). By our aye, or yea, is the imperative 
of a verb of northern extraction, and means—bawe it, poffe/s it, enjay 
st. And ves, is ay-es, have, poflefs, enjoy that. ore immedj. 
ately, perhaps, they are the French fingular and plural imperative aye 
and ayex ; as out corrupted O. yes of the eryer, is no other than the 
French imperative eyex, hear, liiten. 

** Danith, e/er, to poilels, have, enjoy. Eja, aye or yea. Eje, pof. 
felion, fer, poffeflour. 

“¢ Swediih, Bea, to poflefs, ja, aye, yer. Egare, polleffor. 

*¢ German, ‘Fa, aye, yea. LErgener, pofleflor, owner. Eigen, own, 

* Durch, Ergencn, to poffefs, ja, aye, yea. Eigen/chap, eigendom, 
poffefiion, property. Ergexaar, owner, proprietor. 

“* Anglo-faxon. Agen, own. -dgenze, proprietor. Agennyfte, pro. 
perty.” 


On the contrary we have little doubt that ay£ comes from 
the Saxon @, fignifying the law, thetruth, &c. as in Matt. v. 
17, nelle ge wen an tha ic come ig ist tha e, not will ye ween 
that I come to warp the aye, or the law; foin the old German, 
Er or EH, was /aw, according to the learned Michaeli’s, who, 
in his celebrated prize diflertation on the influence of opinions 
on language, and language on opinions, has preferved this word, 
as he obferves, that to the ‘* generality who have not particu- 
Jarly ftudied philology and Germanic antiquities, er have not 
turned over old books and records drawn up in the German 
language, the word ¢/ will never be known. to have fignified a 
law ;” fo aia in German correfponds with aye in Englith, fo 
that aye conveying the fenfe of what is right and lawful, ap- 
pears to us more natural than deriving it from the imperative 
of fome verb of northern extraétion, that means have it, pof- 
Sefs it, enjoy it. Yes, weconfider as aye-is, in the above fenfe 
of aye; NAY, as ma, not aye; or YES may come from the 
Saxon ys, as Matt. v. 37. “ Sothlice fy eower fprac, hyt ys, 
hyt ys, hyt nys, hyt nys. Soothicfs be your fpecch, it is, it is, 
it nis, it nis, or not is ;” and the Gothic correfponds with our 
Englith yea, yea, nay, nay, forit is GA, GA, NE, NE. 


Nort, is derived from the Dutch node, no, averfe, unwilling 


We have thus analyzed the etymological: part of Mr. 
Tooke’s Everall reqevta, and given an abridgement of what is 
valuable inthe Diverfions of Purley, for the ufe of ftudents, 
without the poifon that is infufed by this quack- politician ; 
who, in his controverfy with Junius, avowed the principle, 
that ina conteft with a King ‘‘he would have difcharged his 
piece into the King’s bofom, rather than into any other man’s.” 
(Junius’s Letter 53.) Who, in hisdefence, when impeached as 
a traitor againft his Sovereign, ftated, that he would only adopt 
balf-meafures againft a Monarch; would only go oe 
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would ftop at Hounflow on a march to Windior. Such is the 
confiftency of this patriotic fate/man, that he is a friend to the 
Age of Reafon, though avowing, at the fame time, that REA- 
son is the MOST ARRANT DESPOT. The vanity of this 
felf-entitled Coryphceus of democracy, (we will not ftyle him 
this “‘ coxcomb of literature,” as he defcribes a much better 
fcholar than himfelf—a man that reads not Greek in French 
tranflations,) exceeds all poffible bounds. He thus addreiles 
our ingenuous youth :— 


*¢ Difce puer, virtutem, ex me, verumque laborem, 

Fortunam ex aliis."’ 
And then obferves, in a note, the word a/i?s, in this pafage, 
fhould, in a modern verfion, be tranflated Lord Grenville, Mr, 
Rofe, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Pitt, Lord Liverpool, 
We affirm with confidence, on the contrary, that there never 
were fuch inftances difplayed of perfevering courage, inceflant 
and beneficial labour in any age or nation, as has been exhibi- 
ted by the prefent adminiftration, and that for/unam applies 
with peculiar precifion and propriety toa certain unfrocked 
parfon, whofe fortune it was to be {pared by a timid judge and 
apprehenfive jury, when arraigned at the bar as a traitor, 

rt, Tooke has delivered fuch contrary opinions on the werd 

and noun, that we are well convinced his ideas are not made u 
on the fubject, and that his fubfcribers mult, confequently, wm A 
a long time for the fecond and third volumes. 
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Arr. III. A Supplemental Apology for the Believers in the 
Shak/peare-Papers: Being a Reply to Mr. Malone's An- 
fwer, which was early announced, but never publifhed 5 with 
a Dedication ta Gearge Steevens, F. R. 8. 8. A. anda Poft- 
cript to T.F. Mathias, F.R.S. S.A. the Author of the 
Purfuits of Literature. By George Chalmers, F. R. S. 
S.A. 8vo. Pp. 654. Price 7s. Egerton. London 


1799- 


HE exhibition of certain manufcripts, purporting to be 
original produétions of Shak{peare, at the houfe of Mr. 
Ireland, in Norfolk Street, about three years ago, mutt be freth 
in the recollection of our readers. The authenticity of thefe 
ce was believed by feveral perfons of eminence in the 
hterary world ; but Mr. Malone, who, pofitively refufed to 
infpeét the manufcripts, in a book, entitled, ** Inquiry into the 
Authenticity of certain Mifcellaneous Papers,” &c. publithed 
after thefe had been printed, treated, with great contempt; 
all 
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all fuch believers, and adduced a variety of arguments in of. 
der to eftablith their ignorance, and to prove that the papers in 

ueftion muft have been fabricated. This publication drew 
friiin Mr. Chalmers, in 1797, ‘¢ An Apology for the Belie. 
vers,” &c. in which he acknowledged the papers to be {puris 
ous, but undertook to fhew that the objections urged by Mr, 
Malone to their authenticity, were frivolous and falfe, and 
that the belief which that gentleman condemned had not 
been given haftily nor inconfiderately. In this attempt, which 
was perfectly novel, Mr. C. appeared to us to have fucceeded 
in a great degree, and molt fully to have exculpated himfelf 
from the imputation of ignorance which had been ca(t upon 
him, in common with all thofe who had ftooped to examine 
the papers exhibited, and to give an opinion favourable to their 
authenticity. We have the lefs fcruple in declaring our fenti- 
ments on this fubje&, as we had attentively examined the 
manu(cripts ourfelves, inveftigated all the circumftances attend- 
ing their production, and differed entirely from the conc/ufions 
of the gentlemen, whofe condu& Mr. C. fo ably defended, 
Soon after the appearance of Mr. C.’s Apology, a full reply to 
it was announced (in the Britifh Critic, if we miftake not,) by 
Mr. Malone’s authority ; but two years have fince elapfed, 
and the promifed confutation {till remains to be publithed. 
The publication before us, is intended, according to the fitle 
page, to corroborate the ** Apology,” and to ferve as a rejoin- 
der to the embryo reply. 


© T have tried” fays Mr. C. in this /upplement to ftrengther 
what is weak, to correct what is erroneous, and to fupply what is 
defective in my Apology. ‘The admirers of Shakfpeare, I truft, will 
find, that fomething has been added, while nothing has been taken 
away. The biographer of the poet, the commentator on his wri- 
tings, the hiftotian of the ftage, will all be fupplied with dates, and 
details, and facts, which will facilitate the farther cultivation of a 
field, which was ere while over-run by the briars of falfe criticilm, 
and obftructed by the weeds of wild conjefure.”’ 


The motive affigned for dedicating the book to Mr. Stee- 
vens, ts of a two-fold nature, becaufe that gentleman is the 
oldeft and beft editor of the plays of Shakfpeare, and becaule 
he has been frequently heard to afk, while he paid a tribute of 
jutticg to the knowledge and talents of Mr. C. in other re- 
fpe&ts, “What can he (Mr. C.) know about Shakfpeare ?” 

e are convinced that Mr. S. the candour and liberality of 
whofe mind all who kuow him mult acknowledge, will nots 
after the perufal of this work, be difpofed to repeat fuch4 
gueition. In fact, the book before us, notwithitanding 19 
hility 
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title, has very little to do with the Shak/peare papers, but ex- 
hibits a var/ety of curious and interefting information refpec- 
ting the productions of the Britith bard ; arranged under the 
following heads:—‘* Of the Hiffory of the Stage; of The 
Mafter of the Revels of The Studies of Shak{peare ; and the 
Chranology of Shak/peare’s Dramas,” 

Refpecting, however, Mr. Chalmers’s former ‘* Apology,” 
ublithed betore the commencement of our critical labours, it 
is but fair to obferve, that the author repels, with great {pirit 
and fuccefs, the attacks which were made on his work, by 
fome of the Reviewers, And his defence of himfelf, refpect- 
ing the nature of the proofs which induced him and others 
to believe in the authenticity of papers, which were after- 
wards acknowledged to be forgeries, is fo forcible, that we 
fhall extract the principal part of it, as an apt fpecimen of 
Mr. C.’s mode of reafoning :— 


“ Whatever might be the expectation of fome of the believers, or 
the hope of others, they all applied the fame rulés of mveftigation to 
thofe books, and dramas, papers, and paintings, which direct them 
inthe ordinary affairs of life. They made ufe of the evidence of 
their fenfes, which aflift them in matters of more intereit; fome of 
them, indeed, with greater difcernment, and circumfpection, and 
fome of them with lefs. It was fufficient for them, that they had, on 
their fide, “‘ Propasriitry, which,” Bifhop Butler had affured them, 
“isthe very Guipe of /fe.*” They examined the evidence external 


and internal, which was laid before them:t and, on the whole ex. 
. amination, 





* « Bithop Halifax’s Edition of The Analogy, rv. 3” 

+ “ Amidft a million of miftakes, Mr. Malone confounded the 
hature of external, and internal evidence, (fee his Enquiry, Pp. 17, 
and the Apology for the believers, 22-3.) From our critic’s praétice, 
very differently taught the diplomatifts of the Benedi¢tin congregation 
of St. Maur, In treating of the charatters of charters, extrinfic and 
intrinfic, Dom. De Vaines fays, that, § Les characteres eExTRINSE- 
Ques des chartes font, les figures des lettres qui y font employ ées, Ja 
forme & Ja matiere des Sceaux qui y font appofés, & les matieres fur 
kefquelles & avec lefquelles on a écrit les diplomes ou a¢tes quelconques, 
ce qui comprend J’inftrument dont on s’eft fervi pour ecrire, la liqueur 
q’on aemployée pour faire fortir les lettres, & la matiere fubjective 
de l’ecriture :—Les characteres INTRINSEQUES, qui font des fignes fi 
tvidents de fuppofition ou de vérité, d’authenticité ou de fufpicion, 
font, le ftyle propre aux chartes, les differentes maniéres fucceffives 
dorthographier le langage employé dans les-chartes, les differentes 
— de l’afage des pluriels & des finguliers, les titres d*honneur pris 

donnés dans les foufcriptions des chartes, les noms & furnoms & le 
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amination, the believers were induced, by what they had feen, to com 
clude with Bifhop Butler, “ that in queftions of difficulty, or fuch as 
are thought fo, where more fatisfactory evidence cannot be had, or i 
not feen ; if the refult of examination be, that there appears upon the 
whole, any the loweft prefumption, on che one fide, and none on the 
other, or a greater prefumption, on oft fide, though in the lowelt de. 
gre gteater ; this determines the queftion, even in matters of fpecu. 
ation ; and in matters of pra¢tice, wil! lay us under an abfolute and 
formal obligation, in point of prudence and of intereft, to ac upon 
that prefuinption of low probability, though it be fo low as to leave 
the mind in very great doubt which is the truth.*’”’ Thus argued 
Bifhop 


eg cm < 


nombre diitin&tif des Princes.de méme nom, les diverfes invocations tant 
explicites que cachées, les addrefles, les débuts, les préambules avec 
leurs claufes, tant dérogatoircs que comminatoires, les falutations cv 
I'adieu final, les formules générales, les annonces de prégaution, les 
dates, les fignatares, &e. &c. &c.’ [See DiGionnaree Raifonné de 
Diplomatigue: Tome Premier, Pp. 257. ] 


® Bithop Butler's Analogy, which was republifhed by Bifhop Hali- 
fax, vp. 3.—Yet, is it faid, in oppofition to thofe great authorities, 
by an anonymous writer in a es mifcelluny, called The Britif 
Critic, ye ix. ». ¢r4.} ‘ When Mr. C, puts the probabilities 
on which thefe paltry papers were believed by a few, on the footing 
with thofe which regulate juftice, and form the foundation of religious 
faith, ws fand aftonifbed at his ind:feretion.’’ Since this attack on 
me, on the feore of religion, I have read Butler’s Analogy, and Locke 
‘on The Underftanding, which before I had never read: I am more 
confirmed in my judgement, that I was perfectly correct, in my prin 
ciple of reafoning, and perfectly prudent, in my application of 1t. | 
will repeat from Wilkins, that, ¢ Things of feveral kinds may admit 
and require feveral forts of proofs, all which may be good in their 
kinds: and, therefore, nothing can be more irrational, than for aman 
to doubt of, or to deny, the truth of any thing ; becaufe it cannot be 
made out, by fuch kind of proofs, of which the nature of fuch thing 
is not capable.’ Thus reafoned Wilkins ! and I was, by his. argument, 
adduced to add:  Thefe reafonings apply more forcibly to religion 
than to law : the leading articles of our faith do not admit of rigid 
demonttration : rational probability is, in thefe, the ftrongeft proof, 
which can be given to induce belief, without deluding our woderiland- 
ings with the Tageetiiohe of pofibility, or entangling our convictions 
with the /ophifms of infidelity.’ [ Apology, 19, 20.] I will, more. 
over, repeat, that the faid anonymous critic, nodoubt, thinks, that he 
can argue about religion more rationally than Tillotfon and Wilkins, 
than Butler and Halifax. Buta law Lord is quoted, as reafoning 
differently from me, about the rules of evidence. Is there any law 
Lord, who demands demonjtration in the adminiftration of juftice ; of 
any other evidence than the nature of the cafe allows ; who ab se 
jrau , 
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Bithop Butler, when fupporting redigion; thus reafoned Mr. Locke, 
when rare the phifofophy of the Underftanding ;* and thus 
taught Chie Baron Gilbert, when laying down the law of evi- 
dence.t 
“Tt was, however, referved for Mr. Malone, and for thofe who 
fapport his fcepticifm, by their paragraphs, their eflays, and their re. 
views, to expect demonffration in the affairs of life, and the hiftory 
of fa@s, before they give any judgement about the fatts themfelves ! 
Yes, the believers were ultimately deceived in.their object, by their 
own energies, and difappointed, in their reafonable hopes, by fa//:b/e 
proofs; as other men are fometimes deceived in their judgements, by 
their fenfes, and difappointed ofterin their projets, by their reafon- 
ings: yet, mankind muit, in the affairs of life, truft to the evidence 
of their fenfes ; and, in their judgement about facts, muft rely’on théir 
powers of ratiocination ; though difappointment be the reward of 
their «forts ; and though /ceptici/m may refufe to act, or to think ; 
becaufe he may fail in his fteps, or be deceived in his opinion. Geo. 
graphers long expected the difcovery of the fouthern continent, which 
our great navigator, Cooke, failed to difcover, notwithftanding his 
confumnate fkill, and obftinate perfeverance : but, neither philofophy, 
nor prefumption, though difappointed in finding what was not to be 
found, ever objected to the propriety of the trial, or to the efforts of 
perfeverance, when conduéted both by prudence and fcience. Yet 
active curiofiiy may difcover fomething in the pofflibilities of time, 
place, and circumftance ; but heedlefs ina¢tion can find nothing, while 
wifdom is confumed in confidence. ‘The believers were accordingly 
tight, in their mode of enquiry, and were only led into error, 4 
their fyftematic principles: their opponents, the fceptics, were only 
tight by accident: if fortuitous events furnifh a rational principle, 
for conducting daily affairs :-— 
‘ Then, any thing might come from any thing ; 
‘ For, how from chance can conftant order {pring ?”? Pp. to—1¢. 


Then follow many ingenious obfervations on the Sonnets 
of Shakfpeare, which, Mr. C. contends, in oppofition to Mr. 
Malone and vthers, were addrefled, not to a man, but to 
Queen Elizabeth herfelf. We do not mean to become par- 


Geen 





fraud, in the firft inftance ; who forms his judgement, upon the point 
in queftion, like the commentators and critics, without any inquiry 
at all; or who, like them, prefers fecond-rate ev dence, to firft rate; 
or who, like them too, would rather liften to Aearay witneffes, than 
truft to the examination of his own fenfes ?’’ 


* «© See Locke concerning the Human Underfianding, the 20th edition, 
the chaprer ‘ of Probability ; which is the appearance of agreement 
upon fallible proofs.” 


_ + “ The Treatife on the Law of Evidence, rp, t1—5.”" 
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ties in this controverfy ; and we muft, indeed, hear more 
fatisfaQory reafons than have yet been advanced, on either 
fide, before we hall be able even to make up our minds on 
the queftion. As to the orthography on which Mr. Malone 
fo ftrongly relied to prove the folly of the Believers, never was 
fo frail an argument advanced by a literary champion: and 
we are only aftonifhed that a writer fo converfant with the 

rodutions of Elizabeth’s reign, as we muft fuppofe Mr. 
Malone to be, could be fo egregioufly deceived. He might 
have been completely foiled by a much lefs formidable oppo. 
nent than Mr. Chalmers, when attacking with fuch an im- 
potent weapon as this! 

In his remarks on the Hiftory of the Stage, Mr.C. dif- 
plays great depth of refearch, and acutenefs of obfervation ; 
and though the fubjecét have been ably treated before, by diffe. 
rent writers, ftill much ufeful and amufing information may 
be collected, by molt readers, from thefe pages. Numerous 
reftritions were impofed on theatrical exhibitions during the 
reign of Elizabeth, and at the clofe of the 16th century the 
number of play-houfes was reduced to two. 


“« The dawn of a new reign brought with it uncommon changes 
in the fcenic world. ‘The contemporaries of Shakfpeare, who, at 
that epoch, were placed under a better regimen, almoft all difap- 
peared, with the effluxion of time, before the demife of James, in 
1625. It is a curious fa, that, at this epoch, the eftablithed com. 
panies of London ftrolled often into the country ; owing, no doubt, 
to the multiplicity of affociated players, and the paucity of attractive 
plays.* A ftill more remarkable fortune attended the playhoufes than 
the aétors. In 15689 there exifted in, and about, London, only two; 
the Theatre, and the Curtain.t Betore the year 1629 there were 





* © Jt appears from Sir Henry Herbert’s Official Regifter, that on 
the ift of July, 1625, he granted a confirmation of the King’s Come 
pany Patent to travel, fora year. [Rym. Fad. 18 T. P. 120.) 

+ “© In Mastin’s Month's Minde, a.fcarce pamphlet, which was 
printed in 1589, without the name of the publifher, it was faid, 
{coffingly : * And the other now wearie of our ftate mirth, that for @ 
pennie may have far better by odds, at the Theater and Curten, and 
any blind playing houfe, every day.’—This whimfical writer, is fup- 
pofed to have been Thom. Nath :—* And this hath made the young 
youths his [Martins] fons to chafe above meafure efpecially with 
the players, whom faving their liveries, (for indeed they are het 
Majefties men, and thefe not fo much as her good fubjects,) they 
Call rogues, for playing their enterludes; and ailes, for travelling 
ell day fora peunie.’— Vhefe extraéts thew better, than has yet beea 
done, the number of the play-houfes, and the price of admiffion to 
them, abour the year 1589, beimg the ara, probably, of Shak{pear’s 
acquaintance with the itege.”’ ul 
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erefied, notwithftanding every oppofition, fificen additional ftages, oz 
common play-houfes, though thefe did not all exift, during the fame 
period. In 1613, the Globe Theatre was burnt, by the negligent 
difharging of a peal of ordnance, during the a€ling of Henry Viti : 
but it was rebuilt, in the fabfequent year, in a more commedious form, 
and with more {plendid decorations, In 1617, the Fortune Theatre, 
in Golden-lane, was alfo burnt, by negligence ; but was foon rebuilt, 
jn a handfomer ftyle. Five inns, or common oftleries, were converted 
into play-houfes ; alfo a cockpit, and St. Paul’s finging fchool ; a 
Theatre was erected in the Blackfriars ; and during the year 1629, 
another was eftablifhed in the Whitefriars.* While play-houfes were 
thus deftroyed, and built; while the managers of public aimufeiments 
did not yield prompt obedience to public authority ; Sir William 
Davenant was empowered, on the 26:h of March, 1639, toeredt a 
new Theatre, near the Three King’s Ordinary, in Fleet-ttreet : but 
on fome difagreement with the Earl of Arundel, the landlord, D’ Ave. 
nant was obliged to relinquifh a projeét, which he was, ere long, ena. 
bled to profecute, ina different place, and form.’”” Pp. 185—188. 


Our author again differs from the Reviewers, and from the 
biographers of Shakf{peare, in his account of the ftudies of 
the bard. But he clearly and fully {tates the grounds of fuch 
difference ; occafionally corrects former inaccuracies of his 
own; and generally does juftice to his opponents. ‘This part 
of the work not admitting of abridgement, we muft refer our 
readers, for a knowledge of the controverfy, to the book 
itfelf. 

The author has evidently beftowed much pains on the at- 
tempt to afcertain the order in which the plays ot Shak{peare 
were compofed ; he has confulted a great variety of curious 
documents, illuftrative of his fubje& ; and he appears to have 
{pared no expence in acquiring them. The following extra& 
will fuffice to fhew the mode in which Mr, C. conducts this 
branch of his enquiry :— 

“© No. VI.—Henry VI. 
‘6 The Third Part, 

“ The years 1593, and 1594, are affigned, by the commentators, 
as the true epoch of this Hiitorie ; being copied from a previous play 
of Marlow, entitled The true Tragedy of Richard Duke of Vovke, 
which they fay was firft publifhed in 1600. ‘There are paffages in this 
true Tragedy of fufficient fplendour to jultify what has been faid of 
Marlow’s mighty line. But, it is not likely, that Shakfpeare would 
copy from a play, which he probably had nor then feen, Yet, is it 
demonftrable, that Shakfpeare may have {een the Trwe Tragrdy of 
Richard, Duke of Yorke, in 1595, which was printed, in this year, 
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certainly.* From this prior drama, Shakfpeare, literally copied, in 
many fcenes, the third part of Henry VI; as may be diitinctly {cen 
by infpedtion : 


“© Mar ow began his Historie thus : 


‘War. 1 wonder how the King efcapt our hands. 
© Yorke. Whilft we purfude the horfemen of the North, 
He flielis ftole awaie and left his men ; 
Whereat the great Lord af Northumberland, 
Whofe warlike ears could never brook retreat 
Chargete our maine battels front, therewith him 
Lord Stafford and Lord Clifford all abrett 
Brake in, and were by the hands of common foldiers flain,* 


*¢ SHAKsPeaRre began his Hiftorie thus : 


‘War. Iwonder how the King efcap’d our hands. 
© Yorke. While we purfu’d the horfemen of the North, 
He flyly ftole away, and left his men : | 
Whereat the great Lord of Northumberland, 
Whofe warlike ears could never brook retreat, 
Cheer’d up the drooping army ; and him/felf, 
Lord Clifford, and Lord Stafford, all abreatt, 
Charg’d our main battel’s front, and breaking in, 
Were, by the /words of common foldiers, flain.’ 


«© We fee by this comparifon, the fimilarity of both, and the im. 
provements of Shakfpeare, by flight additions, ‘Take another exam. 
ple, from the firft at: | ) | | 

3 | “«“ Martow: 

‘ King. Looke Lordings where the fturdy rebell fits 
Even inthe chair of ftate: belike he means, 
Back« by the power of Warwicke, that fulfe peer, 
‘To afpire unto the crown, and raigne as King. 
Earl of . Northamberland, ‘he flew thy father, | 


And thine, Lord Clifford: and you both have vow’d revenge 
On him, his Sonnes, his favourites, and his friends,’ 





® « This very rare book, which neither Mr. Capel, nor Mr. Ma- 
lone, nor Mr. Steevens, nor Mr. Herbert, nor Mr. John Egerton, 
appears to have ever feen, is in my library. © This play, which I pur- 
chafed at the fale df the late Rev. Di: Pegge’s bodks, is entitled 
* The Truc Tragedie of Richard Duke dt Yorke, and the death of 
good King Henrie the Sixt, with the whole contention betweene the 
two Houfes, Lancafter and' Yorke, as it was fundrie (imes aéted by the 
Right. Honourable the Earl of Pembrooke his fervants.” Printed at 
London by P. S. for Thomas Millington, and are to be fold at his 
Shoppe under St. Peter’s church in Cornwall. [Cornhili.] 1595; 
j2mo, 
: 66 SHAKSPEARE: 








‘© SHAKSPEARE : 
‘King Hen. My Lords, look where the fturdy rebel fits, 


Even in the chair of ftate! belike he means 

(Back’d"by the power of Warwicke, that falfe peer,) 

To afpire unto the crown, and reign as King. 

Earl of Northumberland, he flew thy father ; 

And thine, Lord Clifford ; and you both vow'd revenge, 
On him, his Sons, ‘his favourites, and ‘his friends.’ 


‘“ MaRLow: 
(Edw. Et tu Brute, wilt thou fab Cafar toe: 


A parle Sirra to George of Clarence.’ 


‘© SHAKSPEARE 
‘ Difmiffed the claffical talk of tz Brute ; and only added, a.parley 


is founded.” 


« MARLOW : 
4 Marms, and then, enter Watwicke wounded. 


‘Warw. Ah, whois nie? Come to me friend, or foe, 
And tell me who is vitor York or Warwick ? 
Why atk I that? my mangl’d bodie thews, 
That J muft yield my bodic to the earth, 
And by my fall the conquett to my foes. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axes edge, 
Whofe arms gave fhelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whofe fhade the rampant lion flept, 
Whofe top branch overpeer’d Jove’s fpreading tree. 
The ertinkles in my brows now fili’d with biood, 
Were liken’d oft to:kingly Sepulchres. 
For who liv’d King, but I could dig his grave ? 
And who durft fmile, when Warwick bent his brow ? 
Lo now my glory fmeer’d in duft and blood 
My parks, my walkes, my mannors that I had, 
Even now forfake me, and of all my lands, 
Is nothing left me but my bodies length.’ 


4¢ SHAKSPEARE : 


6 Alarum: Exter Edward, bring forth Warwick wounded. 
* King Edw. So lie thou there: die thou, and die our fear : 
For Warwick was a bug, that fear’d us all. 
Now, Montague fit faft ; I feek for thee, 
‘That Warwick’s bones may keep thee company.’ [ Exit. ] 
* Warw. Ah, who is nigh? Come to me friend or foe, 
And tell me who is victor, York, or Warwick. 
Why atk I that? my mangled body thows, 
My blood, my want of firength, my fick heart hows, 
That I muft yield my body to the earth; 


And by my fall the conqueft to my foe. 
Thus 
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Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 

Whofe arms gave fhelter to the princely eagle, 

Under whofe fhade the ramping lion flept ; 

Whofe top branch overpeer’d Jove’s fpreading tree, 
And kept fow forubs from winter's powerful wind. 
These eyes, that now are dimm'd with death's black veil, 
Have been ai piercing as the mid day fun, 

lo fearch the fecret treafons of the world: 

‘The wrinkles in my brows, now filled with blood, 
Were liken’d oft to kingly Sepulchres ; 

For who liv’d King, but I could dig his grave ? 

Lo! now my glory fmear’d in duft and blood ; 

My parks, my walks, my manors that I had, 

Even now forfake me ; and of all my lands, 

Js nothing left me, but my body’s length ! 

Why, what ts pomp, rule, reign, but earth and duff? 
And live we how we can, yet die we muft, 


*€ Tt is not often that fuch an rtunity has occurred of compa. 
ring the original play, with Shak{peare’s copy ; the firft fketch, with 
Shakfpeare’s improvements ; the defeéts of the author, with the fup- 
plements of the copyift.’? Pp. 292.—297. 


We had marked feveral other paffages for the purpofe of 
quotation, but our extraéts have already been extended to fuch 
a length, that we are necetfarily compelled to abridge. our 
fubfequent obfervations. On all the points which Mr. C. 
has undertaken to difcufs, demonftration will not be expected; 
but he appears to have adduced fuch proofs as are admiflible in 
all circumftances of life, 7.¢. the beft proof that the nature 
of the cafe admits. If then his proofs be not always fuffici- 
ently clear to produce inftant conviction on the mind, the 
deficiency mult be imputed to the nature of the fubjedt, and 
not to any want of diligence or exertion in the author. In 
moft inftances, however, his proofs are convincive ; and he 
has the merit of having thrown great light upon an interefting 
part of our literary hiftory, which. had been, indeed, partially 
elucidated by fome writers, but which the labours of others, 
in the line of biography and of comment, had only tended to 
perplex and obfcure. We perfeétly accede to the general po- 
lition laid down by Mr. C, that ‘* we want more faéts, not 
more theories and declamations!” And happy, moft happy, 
fhould we be to fee, in all cafes of, religion, politics, and 
literature, the complete triumph of wi/dom over fpeculation, 
of truth over theory!  Juftice demands the acknowledgement, 
that it has been the invariable objeét of Mr. C. in all his 
publications, to contribute to the eftablifhment of fuch tri- 


umph. An extraordinary inftance of our author’s diligence 
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in the collection of facts, for the illuftration of his arguments, 
is exhibited in the following note :— 


«« As an example how much more is to be obtained, by colleSting 
faéts, than by. dwelling on theories, I beg leave to lay before the reas 
der an unedited Proclamation about Miuron: 

“ By the King. 
s¢ A Proclamation for calling in and fuppreffing of two Books written 
by John Milton, the one intituled, Johannis Miltoni Angli pro 
Populo Anglicano Defenfio contra Claudii Anony mi alias Salmaiii, 
Defenfionem Regiam ; and the other in anfwer to a Book intiruled, 
The Pourtrai¢ture of His Sacred Majettie in His Solitudes and 
Sufferings : And alfo a third Book, intituled, ‘The Obitructers 

of Juftice, written by John Goodwin. 


«Charles R, 

‘¢ Whereas John Milton late of Weftminfter, in the County of 
Middlefex, hath publifhed in print two-feveral Books, the one intituled, 
Johannis Milton Angli pro. Populo Anglicano Defenfio, contrs Claudii 
Anonymi alias Salmatii, Defenfionem Regiam: And the other in an. 
fwer to a Book, intituled, The Pourtraicture of His Sacred Majettie 
in His Solitudes. and Sufferings. In both which are contained fundry 
treafonable paflages againft Vs and our Government, and mott impious 
endeavours to juitifie the horrid and unmatchable Murder of our late 
dear Father of glorious memory. 

« And whereas John Goodwin, late of Coleman-ftreet, London, 
Clerk, hath alfo publifhed in print, a Book, intituled, ‘The Obftruc. 
ters of Juftice, written in defence of the 'Traiterous fentence againft 
His late Majetty. And whereas the faid John Milten and John Good- 
win are both fled, or fo obfcure themfelves, that no endeavours ufed 
for their apprehenfion ¢an take effeét, whereby they might be brought 
to legal Tryal, and defervedly receive condign punifhment for their 
treafons and offences : Now to the end that our good fubjects may not 
be corrupted in their judgements with fuch wicked and Traiterous 
principles, as are difperfed and fcattered throughout the before mention- 
ed Books ; We, upon the motion of the Commons in Parliament now 
affembled do hereby ftri€tly charge and command all and every perfon 
and perfons whatfoever, who live in any City, Borough, or Town Incor- 
porate within this our Kingdom of England, the Dominion of Wales, 
andTown of Berwick upon Tweed, in whofe hands any of thofe Books 
are or hereafter fhali be, That they, upon pain of our high difpleafure, 
and the confequence thereof ; do forthwith upon publication of this 
Our command or within Ten days immediately. following, deliver, or 
caufe the fame to be delivered, to the Mayor, Bailiffs, or other Chief 
Officer or Magiltrate in any of the faid Cities, Boroughs, or Towns In- 
corporate, where fuch perfon or perfons fo live ; or, if living out of any 
City, Borough, or Town Incorporate, then to the next Juftice of Peace 
adjoining to his or their dwelling or place of abode; or if living in 
either ot Our Univerfities then to the Vice Chancellor of that Uni- 
ver.ity where he or they do refide, 
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«* And in default of fuch voluntary delivery, which We do exped 
in obfervance of our faid Command, That then and after the time be, 
fore limited expired, the faid~ Chief Magiftrate of all every the faid 
Cities, Boroughs, or Towns Incorporate, the Juftices of the Peace in 
their feveral Countiés, and the Vice-Chancellors of Our faid Univer. 
fities refpectively, are hereby Commanded: to feize and take all and 
every the Books aforefaid, in whofe hands or poffeffion foever they 
fhall be found, and certifie the names of the offenders unto Our Priyy- 
Council. 

«« And wedo hereby alfo give fpecial charge and command to the faid 
Chief Magiftrates, Juftices of the Peace, and Vice-Chancellors, 
refpectively, That they caufe the faid Books which fhall be fo brought 
unto any of their hands, or feized, or taken as aforefaid, by virtue of 
this Our Proclamation, to be delivered to the refpective Sheriffs of 
thofe Counties where they refpeclively live, the firft and next Affizes 
that fhall after happen. And the faid Sheriffs are hereby alfo required, 
in time of holding fych Affizes, tocaufe the fame to be publicly burnt 
by the hands of the Common Hangman. 

“© And we do further ftrieghtly charge and command, That no mar 
hereafter prefume to Print, Vend, Sel, or Difperfe any the aforefaid 
Books, upon pain of our heavy difpleafure, and of fuch further punifh- 
ment, as for their prefumption, in that behalf may any way be in. 
fli€ted upon them by the Laws of this Realm. 

«¢€ Given at Our Court at Whitehall chez 3th of Auguft, in the 
Twelfth Year of Our Reign, 1660.” 


** Burnet fuppofes, that Milton was forgotten, at the Reftoration : 
Johnfon fays, that he was ordered to be profecuted, though perhaps not 
wery diligently purfued. It appears from the Commons’ Journal 8 vol, 
p. 66, that the King was addreffed to iffue his Proclamation, for calling 
in Milton’stwo Pamphlets ; that the Attorney General was ordered by 
the Commons to caufe efe&ual proceedings to he had againft John Mil- 
ton; it was refolved by the Houfe, that Mr. Milton be fent for in 
Cuttody, by the Serjeant at Arms.—I have lodged the original Pro- 
clamation, which was founded on the Refolves of Parliament, in the 
Britifh Mufeum, for the benefit of the public. I will only add, for 


removing all fufpicion, that it was re-publifhed in the news-papers of 


thofe times: I havea copy of it, which was reprinted in Mercurius 
Publicus, from Wednefday, Auguft 15th to Wednefday, Auguft 22d 
1660. Why will not biographers fearch for fuch documents? We 
want more facts ; not more theories, and declamations’’!! Pp. 6,—10. 


The “ Poftfcript” isa diftin& performance, and has — 
in common with the body of the work. It was occafione 
by a wanton attack on Mr. Chalmers in the Purfuits of Li- 
terature; a fpecies of attack in which the author of that 
fatire has been too much accuftomed to indulge. Mr. C. 
attacks, in his turn, with extreme feverity, and boldly afirms 
that the anonymous bard is no other than Mr. Mathias. Ae 
ie 
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the proofs, however, produced for the eftablifhment of this 
fact, go no farther than to fix the charge of publication on 
Mr. M. which, indeed, would fuffice to render him amenable 
tothe /aws for any /ibe/ contained in the work, but which 
cannot, according to our conception of what is juit and pro- 
per, make him refponfible for any offenfive matter, in a court 
of criticifm. Having aflumed this taé&t, Mr. C. proceeds to 
fupport it by comparing the Purfuits of Literature with other 
productions attributed to, or avowed by, Mr. Mathias; he 
infers, trom a fimilarity of ftyle and fentiment, that they iflued 
fom the pen of the fame writer; and he then endeavours to 
fix a number of molt ferious charges upon Mr. M. But the 
greater part of the public, we conceive, will be difpofed to 
think with us, that our author undertakes to prove a great 
deal too much, when he exhibits ‘proofs of your imperti- 
nence’——‘* proofs of your malignity’—** proofs of your ignte 
rance”—* proofs of ysur Facobinif{m”—proofs of your nonjen{e’'— 
‘< proofs of your inability to write poetrv’’—and ‘* prou/s that 
you cannot write at all!!!” Qur limits will not allow us to 
exhibit thefe ‘* Proofs” in detail; we mutt, therefore, con- 
tent ourfelves with a fimple declaration, that it appears to us, 
from an attentive examination of fuch of them us come pro- 
perly within the cognizance of the critic, that Mr. C. has 
poinkd out many taults and errors, which, had the work 
come before us judicially, we fhould not have failed to cen- 
fure ; but that many ot bis remarks are hyper-critical. 

The omiffion of the ** Article,” which he fo ftrongly cen- 
fures, is fanétioned by the cuftom ot our bett writers, and it 
mutt not be tergotten that grammer is tounded on cultom. The 
article, in the cafes adduced by Mr C. is as frequently (we 
might fay more trequently) omitted than inferted, ** Adver- 
tifement to the Seventh Edition ;’ ‘End of the Poem.” 
Thefe are two init ns feleed by Mr. C, in which he con- 
tends tor the indifpenfibl« neceffity of the article; but had he 
exercifed his ufual diligence on this point, he would have 
found the author of the poem to have been tully juftified by 
the cxample ot eminent writers; of a Johnfon and a Burke. 
The article is, at leaft, as necetiary in the Greek as in the 
Euglith language, and, indeed, the Greek grammarians, in a 
manner, infift on the inf parability of its conne€tion with a 
noun; yet do we not almoft invariably, at the end of a Greek 
book, fee the fubltantive Tedoc, without the article? The 
fame obfervations will apply to the ufe of the fubjundtive 
mood ot the verb after the conjundtions if” and ** though.” 
The rule, in fuch cafes, is conditional, not imperative; in 
fome inttances, the fubjunGtive mood would be lair 0 
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ployed after the conjun&ion,; in others, it would be con. 
fidered rather as imparting grace and elegance to compotition, 
than as ciiential to'grammatical accuracy. 

The ufe of a fubftantive, adjectively, or as an adjective, 
which Mr. C. reprobates, is warranted by the practice of 
many of cur belt poets; ‘In /chodlbsy conteft’— with 
meteor glare’’. would, certainly, not be allowable in profe ; 
but poets may, we conceive, take fuch liberties with the lan. 
guage, without tranfgrefling the bounds of that poetica licentia 
to which prefcription has given the ftamp of legitimacy. 

One paifage, which is cenfured for its inaccuracy, our au- 
thor has evidently mifanderftood :— 


‘© What accents, murmur’d o’er this hallow’d tomb, 


‘ Rreak my repofe, deep founding through the gloom ?’’ 


** In the firft line of your firft couplet, we fee a wonderful {pecimen 
of your ignorarce of the art of writing : you interpofe a comma be. 
teen the nominative, [se ents, }] and the verb, [murmur’d. | And, 
from that blunder the tranlition was eafy to the impropriety of unfitly 
changing the tenfe of your verb, from the paf to the prefent: you 
miyht indeed have chofen either the patt, or the prefent form of your 
verb : but, as you meant to fay, and fing, what accents murmur’d, 
am! what accents broke my repofe, you were bound by grammatical 
propriety, and your own election, to adhere to that form, which pote 


tical v ee senid require iG; : Se" pecans vivacity required rather the 


The fatirift certainly does not mean to afk what accents 
murmured ;-—smurmured is not the paft tenfe of the verb, but 
the participle; this part of the fentence *‘murmur’d o’er 
this hatlow’d tomb,” is parenthetical; it might be omitted 
without injuring the fenfe, though it be neceffary for the verle 
and rhyme ; the punctuation, therefore, is ftritly correct. 
The objection to the word /ympsfack is unjutt ; ; and we know 
not on what authority Mr. C. recommends /ympofiarch as a 
fubititute, that being a word which we have never met with. 
We mutt obferve, though, that /ympofiack is an adjetive ; 
and that we have no fubltantive that bears the fame fignifica- 
tion. 

In the inftances which we have adduced, the remarks of 
Mr. Chalmers appear to us hyper-critical ; but, as we before 
abferved, he has, on other points, difplayed much critical 
acumen, in the detection of errors. His own {tyle is, gene- 
rally, correct and clailical; fome few exceptions, however, 
accur, which it is our duty to notice. Your offic e, the Ms 


confifts in your affummg {aliumption) of the right.” (Pp. 583 
« This very rate book, which agither Mr. Capel, nor Me 
Malone, 
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Malone, nor Mr. Steevens, nor Mr. Herbert, mor Mr. John 
Egerton, appear [appears] to have feen.” (p.293.) “ It 
cannot be expected that I fhould infpe& one hundred more, 
with the fame elaboration that (with which) I have tried te 
explain thofe encomiattic eftufions, &c."’ ( p. 81.) “ Neither 
Kilcolman, nor Spenfer were (was) {pared.” (rp. 24.) But 
thefe are trifling errors ; evidently the effet of hafte. — 

We were very much furprized to find the ftyle of Junius 
treated, by Mr. Chalmers, with fovereign contempt. That 
inftances of inaccuracy may be adduced from the Letters of 

unius, we 2re not fo weak as to doubt ; but while we reproba- 

ed their feditious tendency, we ever confidered them as compo- 
fitions of a fuperior clafs ; and the few errors indicated by Mr. C. 
have not fufhced to produce any change in our opinion. Nor 
were we lefs furprized at the declaration of Mr. C, that he is 
completely fatisfied that ** Hugh Mac Aulay, who aflumed the 
name of Boyd, was the real author” of Junius’s Letters. We 
have converfed with a gentleman who knew Boyd intimately, 
and who has no fcruple to declare, that he was utterly incapa- 
ble of writing thofe letters. His opinion, indeed, on the fubject, 
may be found in ovr la{ft number, Pp. 346. But we thall ful- 
pend our judgement, until we have feen the documents on 
which the conviction of Mr. C. is founded. We know few 
writers fo competent to the inveltigation of abftrufe points, 
political, commercial, or literary, as Mr. C. ; and theinforma- 
tion and amufement which we have derived from his pat 
publications juftify the expe@ations which we have formed 
of his future produtions. 





Arr. TV. Critical Difquifitions on the Erghtcenth Chapter of 
Watah, in a Letter to Edward King, E/q. F. RS. A. 8, 
By Samuel, Lord Bithop of Rochefter, F.R.S. A.S. 
4to. Pp. 10g. Price ss. Robfon, London. 1799. 


VERY lover of genius and learning, and every friend to 

our valuable eftablifhment tn church and [tate, muft re- 
jJoice when Bifhop Hortley takes up his pen. So much 
acutenefs, fo much candour, fo much fine writing, in this 
fmall tra&, make us with that this excellent prelate would 
beftow more of his thoughts on works of literature. Nothin 
can give a better impreflion of a writer’s good [enfe and goc 
breeding than the manner in which the Bifhop opens this 
controverfy with Mr. King. He addreiles him in the tollow- 
lug words :— 


*€ DEAR 








; 
: 
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“" DEAR SIR, 


«€ Confiderable portions of my time, for fome years paft, have 
been employed in the ftudy, of all ftudies the moft inter fting, of the 
prophetic parts of the Holy Scrip:ures; and, among the “reft, the 
prophefies of Haiah have deeply engaged my attention. Burt it was 
a converfaiion with you, in the early part of laft fpring, that put 
me, at that time, upon a more minute examination than [ had ever 
made before, of the 18th chapter of that prophet. The conclufions, 
to which I found myfelf iney utably brought, differ, in fome very im. 
portant points, though concerning the general fcope of the prophecy 
they agree, with the interpre tation whch you communicated to me. 
I felt, however, no inclination t> agitate the queftion, (even with 
yourfelf I mean, for there was no: hing at that time to bring into 
difcufion before the public,) and, aiter much deliberation with my- 
felf, I thought i: better avoided; knowing that your opinions are 
not rafhiy taken up; conceiving hat you might re-confider the fub- 
jee ; and perfuaded that a sian of your learning and upright inten. 
tention is more likely to fe hinfelf right, by his own meditation of 
an abftrufe queition, than to be fet right by another. Buc now that 
you have given that fame interpretation of this prophecy ‘othe 
public, in your Supplement to your Remarks on the Signs of the 
Times, I fhould think myfelf w nting to the dutics of the ftation 
to which God has been p'eafed to call me, if I were any longer to 
fupprefs the refult of a diligent meditation of fo impor ant a portion 
of the prophetic word, I cannot, however, enter upon the fubje, 
without profefling, not to yourfelf but to the world, how highly 1 
value and eftzem your writings, for the variety and depth of erudi- 
tion, the fagacity and piety which appear in every part of them; 
but appear not more in them, than in your conv erfation and the habits 
of your life, to thofe who ha ave the happinefs, as I have had the 
happinefs, to enjoy your inrimacy and triendthip. I muft publicly 
declare, that I think you are rendering the beft fervice to the church 
of God, by turning the attention of believers to the true fenfe of 
the propheci ies. For you are perfectly right in the opinion you 
maintain, that a far greater portion of the prophecies, even of the 
Old Teftament, than is generally imagined, relate to the Second 
Advent of our Lord. Few, comparatively, relate to the Firft Advent 
by itfelf, without reference to the fecond. And of thofe that have 
been fuppofed to be accomplifhed in the firft, many had in that only 
an inchoate accomplifhment, and have yet to receive their full com- 
pletion. While we agree in thefe great and leading principles, I 
hope that a difference of opinion upon fubordinate points, upon the 
particul ars of interpretation, ({o far as either of us may venture upon 
particular interpretati fon, which is to be ventured u with the 
greateft caution, with fear, indeed, and trembling,) will be received, 
on both fides, with that candour anil charity which i is due from one 
to another, among all thofe who, in thefe eventful times, are anxioufly 
Waiting for the rede mpi ion of Ifrael, and marking the aweful figns 
of its gradual approach.’’ Pp. 1—4,. 


After 
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After this addrefs, the Bifhop goes on to open the plan of 
his difquifition :— 


«This 18th chapter of Ifaiah is, as you have, with great truth, 
remarked, one of the moft obfcure paffages of the ancient prophets. 
It has been confidered as fuch by the whole fucceflion of interpreters, 
from St. Jerome to Bifhop Lowth, ‘¢ The object of it,’ fays the 
Bifhop, § the end and defign of it, the people to whom it is ad. 
drefled, the hiftory to which it belongs, the perfon who fends the 
meffengers, and the nation to whom the meffengers are fent, are all 
obfcure and doubtful.’ Much of this obfcurity lies in the diction, 
(propter inufitata verba, fays Muntter, propter figuratas fententias,) 
in the highly figured caft of the language, and in the ambiguity of 
fome of the principal words, anfing from the great variety of fenfes 
often comprehended under the printary meaning of a fingle root. 
Few, I fear, will have the patience to follow me ; but you, I flatter 
myfelf, will be one of the few that will, in the flow and laborious 
method of inveftigation, by which I endeavour to difpel this ob. 
feurity ; which, however, is the only method by which obfcurity of 
this fort is ever to be difpelled. Difcarding all previous aflumprions 
concerning the defign of the prophecy, the people to whom it is 
addreffed, the hiftory, or the times to which it belongs ; I enter 
into a critical examination of every word of which the meaning is at 
all doubtful ; and I confider the meaning of every word as, in fome 
degree, doubtful, which has been taken in different fenfes by different 
interpreters of note. I confidér the etymology of the word; I en- 
quire in what fenfes it is actually ufed, by the facred writers, in other 
paflages ; and I compare with the original, and with one another, 
the tranflations of interpreters, in different languag’s, and of diffe. 
rent ages.’’ Pp. 4, 5. 


After fome fhort obfervations on the credit due to the 
Syriac, and Septuagint vesfions, the Bifhop proceeds as fol- 
lows :— 


“When by this procefs, by fcrutinizing etymologies, exploring 
ufage, and confulting tranflations, I think I have afcertained the 
plain literal meaning of a word, and have felected, from a variety of 
fenfes, that which feems the beft fuited to the context ; my next ftep 
is to confider what the thing denoted by the word, in the literal 
Meaning, may figuratively reprefént, actorfing to the principles of 
the prophetic imagery ; for théfe two things, the literal meaning, as 
the foundation of the figurative, and the figurative meaning, accord. 
ing to the principles and ufage of the prophetic Ryle, are the only 
fure bafis of interpretation ; which will ever be precarious and delu. 
five, if. it be founded only oa fome general refemblance, haftily 
caught. up by the imagination, between particular detached events, 
and the expreflions of the prophet loofely and fancifully expounded. 
And fuch, I believe, all imterpretations will be found to be, which 
reter texts of prophecy to events merely fecular ; not connetted, or 

but 
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but very remotely conneéted, with the {tate of religion and the for, 
tunes of the church. Thefe fanciful interpretations, in one way or 
another, always are mifchievous. Either they take, and then they 
fpread a general error; or, if they find few admirers, they raife a 
prejudice againit the interpreter, who, in other refpects, may deferve 
attention, or, what is worfe, againft the word of prophecy itfelf, 
And for this reafon, I confefs, goed often wifhed, that the forma. 
tion of the Goodwin Sands, the invention of the telefcope, the dif 
coveries with regard to fixed air, and the invention of the air. 
bailoon, had not been brought forward, as things at all conneéted 
with the effufion of the tremendous vials of wrath, on the fea, the 
fun, and the air, Great as thefe things feem to the narrow mind of 
man, I cannot think that even greater things than thefe, not even 
the difcoveries of Copernicus and Newton, were worthy of the no« 
tice of that {pirit, which was in the holy prophets. 

«¢ The method of inveitigation I have defcribed, if men had the 
patience to purfue it, in moft cafes, 1 am perfuaded, would difcover 
the general fubject of a prophecy, and even develope the particulars 
of y accomplifhment, when the general fubject lies in any part of 
the hiftory of paft times, if the detail of that part of hiftory is 
accurately known. But when the accomplifhment of a prophecy is 
ftill future ; when once the general fubject“is afcertained, at that 
point interpretation ought to ilop for the prefent, reverently expecting 
the farther comments of time, the authorifed and infallible expofitor. 
You have well remarked, that, with reff to the detail of things 
future, © facred truth fhould be very much left to fpeak for irfelf, by 
flow degrees.’ And for itfelf it will fpeak, in God’s good time ; 
and it is only to a certain extent, that man fhould attempt to {perk 
for it; juft fo far, as to lay hold of the general fubject, that we 
know whereabouts, if we may fo fpeak, in what particular quarter 
of the world Politico-Fcclefiattic, we may watch for the completion: 
H we go beyond this, and attempt to defcend into particulars, it is 
dificult, I am perfuaded, even for a man of the moft fober mind to 
keep his imagination in order. And, though among the fanciful 

ffes of a man of learning and judgement, one, perhaps, in twenty, 
which I think is a large allowance, may turn out true; it is far 
better to leave this truth to be brought to light by time, than to 
hazard the credit, both of the expofition and the text, by the other 
nineteen, which time will confure. No mifchief is done in the one 
cafe ; much in the other. 

*© This 18th chapter of Ifaiah is one inftance among many, in 
which expofitors have perplexed themfelves by gratuitous affumptions, 
concerning the general {cope of the prophecy, before they attempt to 
fettle the fignincation of the terms in which it is delivered ; and 
then they have fought for fuch interpretations of the language, as 
might fuic the applications they had aflumed. But it is a prepotterous 
way of dealing with any writer, to interpret his words by his fup- 

ed meaning, inftead of deducing his meaning from his words. 

has been ailumed by mott interpreters, firit, that the principal 
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is, that every one of them is falfe. Firft, the prophecy, indced, 


predicts fome woetul judgement. But th pil mater of the 
prophecy is rot judg gement, but mercy ; a gracious promt: ot 1! 

final reftoraticn of the Hieclines, Secondly, the propheey has no 
refpect to Ezypr, nor any of the contiguous countivs. Whar has 
been applied to E gypt is a defcription ‘of fome people, or another, 
deftined to be princip: al inttruments in the hand ot Providence, in 
he great work of the re-fettlement of the Jews in the Hol) Land ; 
a defer:pticn of that pe i by characters by which they will be 
evidently known, when the time arrives. ‘Thirdly, the time for 
the cc ympletion of the prophecy was very remote, when it was de- 
livered, and is yet future ; being, indeed, the feafon of the Second 


Advent OY Oul Lord.’’ Pp. 9—14. 


The Bifhop then proceeds to develope the meaning of the 
chapter, in the manner he had propofed, which he executes 
with ereat learning and ability. After this he gives the 
whole ch ipter tranflated, according to the fenfe he had efla- 
blithed by grammatical in veftigation. The detail of this in- 
veltization we fhall not enter into at prefent, leaving it for 


confideration in a fubfequ nt number 


and we fhall conclude 


what we have to fay, by exhibiting the Bithop’s tranilation, 
contraited with that ‘otek in our churches ‘3t— 


Bifhop Horfl y's Tranflation, 
 Tsatan, Chap, xvill. 


« 1, Ho! Land fpredding 
wide the fhadow of (thy) w INS, 


which art beyond the rivers of 


Cuth. 

2. Accuftomed to fend meffen- 
gers by fea 9 

Even in bulruth-veffels, upon 
the furface of the waters! 

Go twift meilengers, 

Unto a nation dragged away 
and “ “——. 

Un a people wonderful from 
their b ginning hitherro, 

\ natuon expecting, expecting, 
and trampled under toot, 

Whofe land rivers have fpoiled, 

NO. XIV. VOL. III 





The Church Tranflatic 
“© Tsaran, Chap. xviii. 


‘1, Wo to the land fhadow- 
ing wi h Wings, W hich is beyond 
the rivers of Echiopia ; 


2. That fendeth ambaffadors 
by the fea, even in veflels of bul. 
rufhes upon the waters, /ayine, 
Go ye {wilt meflengers to a na- 
tion fcattered and peeled, to a 
people terrible ee their begin. 
ning hitherto; a nation meted 
out and trodden ath whofe land 
the rivers have fpoiled. 


Dd 3. All 
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3. All the inhabitants of the 


world, and dwellers upon earth 
Shall fee the lifung up, as it 
were, of a banner upon the moun- 
tains. 
And fhall hear the founding as 


it were of a trumpet. 


4. For thus faith Jehovah unto 
me : 

J will fit Rill (but I will keep 
my eye upon my prepared habi- 
tation.) 

As the parching heat juft be- 
fore lightning, 

As the dewy cloud in the heat 
of harveft. 


5. For afore the harveft, when 
the bud is coming to perfection, 

And the bloflom is become a 
juicy berry, 

He will cut off the ufelefs 
fhoots with pruning hooks 

And the bill thall take away 
the luxuriant branches. 


They hall be left together 
to the bird of prey of the moun- 
tains, 

And to the beafts of the earth. 

Aad upon it fhall the bird of 
prey fumm: Ty 

And all beafts of the earth 
upon it fhall winter. 


. At that feafon a prefent 

fhall be ledde 

To Jehovah of hotts, 

A people dragged away and 
plucked ; 

Even of a people wonderful 
from their beginning hitherto, 

A nation expecting, expecting, 
and trampled under foot, 

W hofe land rivers have fpoiled, 


Unto the place of the name of 


Jehovah of Hofts, Mount Sion,”’ 
Ups 93—98- 
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3- All ye inhabitants of the 
world, and dwellers on the earth, 
fee ye, when he lifteth up an 
enfign on the mountains; and 
when he bloweth a trumpet, hear 
ye. 


For fo the Lord fiid unto 
me, I will take my reft, and I 
will confiderin my dwelling place, 
like aclear heat upon herbs, and 
like a cloud of dew in the heat of 
harveft. 


. For afore the harveft, when 
the bud is perfe&, and the four 
grape is ripening in the flower ; 
he fhall both cut off the fprigs 
with the pruning-hooks, and take 
away, and cut down the branches. 


6. They thall be left together 
unto the fowls of the mountains, 
and to the beafts of the earth: 
and the fowls fhall fummer upon 
them, and all the beafts of the 
earth fhall winter upon them. 


7- In that time fhall the pre- 
fent be brought unto the Lord of 
Hoits, of a people fcattered and 
peeled, and trom a people terrible 
from their beginning hitherto ; 
a nation meted out, and trodden 
under foot, whofe land the rivers 
have fpoiled, to the place of the 
name of the Lord of Hofts, the 
Mount Zion.’”’ 


Thus 
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Thus we have put the reader in poffeffion of the Bifhop’s 

defign, and the conclufion he draws from a minute ftudy ot 
. ‘Ty. . . 

this chapter. [he procefs by which he arrives at that con- 

clufion will be the fubject of future criticifin, 


(To be continued.) 





Or 


Art. V. The Infpeétor, or Sele& Literary Intelligence fo: 
the Vulgar, A.D. 1798, but corre? a. w. 1801, the Fir/t 
Year of the Nineteenth Century, 8vo. Pp. 252. Price 5S. 
White. Wright. London. 1799. 


HIS is a well-intentioned work, but quaint and fin- 

gular, as appears in the very title ; for what but 
fingularity could fuggeft to the author to fpecify in the title, 
as he has done, the difference fo well known between the 
vulgar and true zra of our Lord’s birth. ‘The writer is cer- 
tainly a man of learning, refearch, and difcernment ; he has 
taken up a fubjeét of infinite importance ; the literature of 
the time, as it influences the religion, the morals, and the 
politics of the world; this is the fame field as the author of 
The Purfuits of Literature has chofen; and the ftyle and 
manner of that author, in his notes and preface, particularly 
in his abundance of Latin and Greek quotations, feem to be 
imitated by the author of the INspEcTOR 5 whether well or 
ill, may be judged from the following paffage, extracted 
from his addrefs to the Literati of the Britifh dominions, 
which, at once, gives a view of his defign in this publication, 
and a {pecimen of his ftyle and manner :— 


“« The Inspector, who now freely offers his fervices to the 
Literati of the Britith dominions, in a publication, (which, if patro. 
nized, will be occafionally continued, gradually filling up the com- 
prehenfive outline of the firft part,)—has been trained in the ‘f{chools 
of the prophets’—both oriental and occidental, and itudied fcientific 
philofophy under the aufpices of the great Hipparchus, its founder-— 
6 Dirarrbioxrr@, © the fuperlative lover of truth,’—as he is deferibed 
in the highett of all eulogies, by his excellent biographer and com. 
mentator Ptolomy-—the father of fcientific chronology ; and under 
the higher aufpices of —* The trath—the light of the world,’ and 
his chofen evangeliits and apoftles :— 


Aantevorres 0» ayarn. 





¢ Telling truth in charity.’ 

—* The whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’ 
with whom, in his riper years, he has principally converfed,—® {mit 
with the love of facred fong.’—And, after long rumination, as a 


Db d 2 retired 
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retired ftudent, watching the figns of the timesafter fome unavaili: ig 
effays and much difcourage sment-—-would now be willing, if liftened 
to, ‘to bring the difpute with French philofophifin, German ilu. 
minifm, and | “nglith Unitarianifm, to athort iffue in his own way, 
——by ‘ re-afecniding’ to the facred fources of o riginal informa tion, in 
Religion and Philofophy, ‘ without refpect of perfons, ’ hypothefes, or 
fyttems in either, whether orthodox or heterodo .— By c weed nd 
ci! can pect refearch, conde éted upon {cientific principles, to de iis 
and expole the rew metaphyfics, new politics, new ipo rf fophy » and 
new divinity, which have glided ¢ unawares, by the contagion of the 
times,’ into fome of the mot admired pul Rea titien of the prefent day : 
“among W hich, pei rh IPSs the public will be furpriz red to find ranked 
even the truly refpectable author of the § Purfuits of Literature’—in 
his unconditiona! aiinbedietion of Clarke, Jenyns, and Paley, as 
correct elementary ftandard books—however valuable to readers of a 
higher clafs.—-Even the meritorious labours of a Michaelis, a Dathe, 
an Eichhorn, and a Griefbach abroad, and of a Newcome, a Lowth 
-—and of a far infe ror, Geddes, at hauinicceeilt not all ftand the fore 
teft of the veriee if year of Trut hy | but fo: retumes ttart up in the on 
of error and idle atk stich : 1 ay, the decifions of our beit and lon: 
cft bitthed SL osiiren-thale admirable literary almanacks ot the times 
---condenfing much curious, important, and often original intor- 
mation, into the narroweft compafs, when weighed in the feales of 
found and fcientific criticifm, will fometimes be found wanting. 
‘© To remove, therefore, from error the powerful weight of fuch 
high and iunpofing authorities, as— 
Virtutis vera cuftos rigidufgue fatelles, 
‘ A guardian and rigid fompinel / real wirtue,’ 

is the Inspecror’s prune object ; as will more fully appear in the 
progrefy of this publication.’’ Pp, 12---15. 


‘The author then proceeds to examine the nature, progrefs, 
and effect ** of thofe three philofophifing fchools in Chriiten- 
dom— French philofop! iy, German illuminifm, and Englith 
unitarianifm.” The work is employed upon diffecting this 
body of philofophifm—* a triple-headed {pectre,”” as he calls 
it ; which, in various fhapes, ‘ond, | in divers difguifes, is art- 
fully contrived to draw unfufpesting readers into the magic 

circle of its faicinating influence: this fpectre he follows, in 
its lurking places, through the writings of Voltaire, Rouffeau, 
1)’ Alembert, Diderot, Frederic of Pruffia, Condorcet, Mira- 
hean, Senne. Gibbon, Volney, Prieitley, Price, Lindf ey, 
Weil aupt, Eichhorn, Wieland, Paine, Geddes, Belfham, 
Waketi ld, the Monthly Reviewers, » and others, who are all, 
in their turn, examined, with proper feverity, by the a 
fpetor. Nor does he confine his criticifm to fuch writers as 
are openly inimical to our religious and moral fyftem, but he 
applics a duc animadverfion to the w anderings of fome perfons 
of 
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of eminence, who are, upon the whole, undoubtedly, orna- 
ments to literature, }ut have, unfortunately, —_ iched certain 
opinions which the Ini pe rr confiders as c: api able of leading, 
or giving countenance to, the detef at = philofophy he is com- 
bating ; among thefe are Michaelis, Gtietia h, Lardner, 
Paley, Newcome ; but names of fi wt refped: ability as thefe 
are never difmiiled without due acknowledgement of their real 
merits. 

The great utility of this INspEcTION of Literature, ac- 
cording to our opinion, is in the frequent application the 
author makes of his criticifm to the promotion ot fcriptural 
learning. A fpecimen of this may be feen in the following 
fridures on fome of Mr. Belfham’s s opinions refpecting the 


Sabbath and Lord’s Supper :— 


he following latitudinarian pofitions of Belfham, appear to have 
ftartled his Reviewers themfelves :--- 

‘We cannot refrain from noticing that among what will be deemed 
finvular doctrines, and which muft fhock the minds wo many ferious 
Chriftians ; our author contends, in feveral parts of the e letters, that 
© a Sabbath-day makes no part of Chriftianity ;’ afferting that, ‘to 
a true Chriffian, every day is a fabbath ; every place, a temple ; and 
every action of life, an a¢t of devotion.’ 

‘A Sab! vath-day , or day of holy re tt, confecrated unto the Lord, 
the God of gods, as the folemn and pul blic teit of the Seeker ince of ; Ul 
his rational creatures, was the uniform ufage of the Partriarchal Church 
from time immemorial, and alfo of the Jewifh, from its earlieft inti 
tution on the model of the Patriarchal---a ufage founded on the wife 
human policy, as well as on the pofitive law of revelation. ‘The 
profanation of the Sabbath, therefore, or proftitution of it to fecular 
ufes, was confidered, from the primitive times, as an overt act of 
high treafon againft the Majefty of Heaven :---thus, the obfervance 
of the Sabbath am ong the Ifraelites appears to have been an old, eft ae 
biithed ufige, prior to the grant of the Law on Mount Sinai, 
(Exod. xvi. 23.) and its due obfervance miraculoufly provided for, 
in the defert, by a double fupply of manna for the multitude on the 
preceding day. It was afterwards guarded by the fourth command- 
ment ; and a flight breach thereof, even £ gathering a few fticks,’ 
was punifhed with death, and that by the exprels command of the 
Oracle, when confulted by Mofes, in a cafe where the penalty had 
not been fpecified i in the divine code. (Numb. xv. 35.) 

66 By the authority of Him, who was § Lord even of the Sabbath,’ 
the primitive Lord’s day, which was Saturday, the lait of the wee k, 
in memorial of the Creation having been finifhed, when the Author 
of Nature refted, as it were, from his § good good,’ or excellent 
works, was transferred, under the Chriftian difpenfation, to Sunday, 
the firft day of the week, as a memorial of our Lord’s refurre¢tion, 
or commencement of the new Creation of the human race, on which 
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* life and incorruption’ were illuftrated by Jefus Chrift ¢ the firt 
fruits’---the fample and the pledge of the re-union of the fouls of the 
faithful to incorruptible bodies :---as fo finely explained in that moft 
fublime and myfterious chapter on the refurrection, (1 Cor. xv.) con- 
taining a mafterly and ftupendous outline of the grand evidences and 
fcheme of Chriftianity, 

6© A Sabbath-day, therefore, conftitutes an effential part of Chrif- 
tianity, both by pofitive command, and by all the ties of private gra- 
titude and public thankfgiving,---‘ for our creation, for our pie. 
fervation, and for all the bleflings of this life ; but above all, for the 
ineftimable love of our Heav enly Father, in the redemption of the 
world, by our Lord Jefus Chrift ; for the means of grace [by the 
infpiration and guidance of his Holy Spirit, ] ‘and for the hope of 
glory,’ [honour and immortality —referved in the heavens fer them 
that love God. ] 

“‘ Although, therefore, to a § true Chriftian,’ living under an 
habitual fente of the Divine prefence, § every day is a Sabbath,’ a 
portion of which he will! devote to the duties of private devotion, and 
public, when occafion will ferve—yet the Lord’s day is paramount to 
every other, and accordingly was fanétified by the unde iating ulage 
of the Chriftian church fince the refurrection ; our Lord’s mani. 
teftations to his Apoftles having been remarkably limited, on many 
oceafions, to that day, on which they ¢ affembled together,’ for the 
purpofe of public worfhip to the Father Almighty, and of celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper, according to his own exprefs and dying injunction, 
fignified, by the att of £ breaking bread,’ to be celebrated £ often ;° 
thus § thewing forth the Lord’s death until he come ;’ furely not only 
until € the deitrugion of the Jewifh polity’ (with Dostor Hammond 
and Archbifhop Newcome)---but until his re ¢-appearance € in power 
and great glory : ; an old patriarchal rite, even in Abrahain’s days, 
who was entertained with bread and wine, and folemnly bleffed, by 
Melchizedek, King of Salem, and Prieit of the oak High God, 
whofe royal priefthood was revived upon an extended and infinitely 
enlarged feale, by the apoftle (Shiloh) and High Prieft of our pro- 
feffion’--- Jefus Chrilt. 

‘€ But the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, alas! makes no part 
of Unitarian worfhip, and is too fatally and too generally neglected 
by profefled Chriitians of the e ‘tablifhed Church : not confide ring that 
they thereby difclaim their allegiance, as his faithful fubjecis, and bar 
themfelves from all legal right and title to the propitiatory § facri- 


fice of the death of Chritt, and to the benefits which we receive 
thereby,”? Pp, 87---g1. 


Again— 

«And now, after this fummary (and, I truft, not unfair nor in- 
temperatc,) infpection of only two leading articles in Mr. Belfham’s 
letters, fent forth, like Pandora’s box, for a new year’s gift to an 

unfuipecting public, let the whole aflembled corps of Monthly Re. 
viewers revife, with what complacency they may, fitting in their 


¢ armed chairs’ (formerly arm- or elbow -chairs)—their general come 
mendation of this publication ;— 
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© Taken altogether, (fay thefe diberal Reviewers,) Mr. Belfham’s 


letters are not only extremely candid, but they evince a critical 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and a profundity of thought and re. 
fection ; and thofe who have read the * Practical View’ (of Mr, 
Wilberforce) — in juftice to themfelves, to perufe this fpitited 
examination of which is written without any fear of man’s 
judgement, but (in an entire confidence in the truth of the Chriltian 
religion!!!) challenges the fulleft enquiry.’ 

‘© Mr. Belfham (who, we are informed, is ¢ a ftrenvous U nitarian, ") 
ftrongly refents Mr. W.’s fevere reflection on U nitarianifm, as a fort 
of half-way houfe between orthodoxy and infidelity,’ an expreilion 
which the Reviewers alfo reprehend as ‘ beneath Mr. W.’——What 
will both fay to the Inspector ? who reprehends 1 it alfo, as not half 
trong en ugh, Mr. W. might fafely have gone the whole way, 
without mincing matters, In thefe * dangerous days,’ and in the 
urgency of this prefling hour, when not the outworks but the citadel 
of Chriftian faith is affuiled, by all the combined and formidable 
powers of genius and learning, wit, ridicule, methodif; Ms ribaldry, 
calumny, and blafphemy ; we may well exclaim, like the intrepid 
Elliot di uring the laft aivall ‘d defence of Gib paltag, © faving a falute 

while the enemy’s balls were whiftling around :—* Mind your bulinefs, 


gentlemen, there is no ceremony on a battery. 
‘© And what is Unitarianifm ? After the moft di iligent infpection, 


for fome years pait, I can compare it to nothing but the heteroge. 
neous monfter, or Mermaid, defcribed by Horace, with a fair face 
and fifh’s tail :--- 
¢ ut turpiter atrum 
Definat in p:/cem, mulier formo/a fuperne.” 

Whence Milton appears to have borrowed his famous defcription 
of Sin.’? Pp. g7---99- 

After this, he proceeds to farther difquifitions on Unita- 
rianifm, that are well worthy the attention of the reader. 

The writer of this work is, un queftiona bly, a perion of 
learning and acutenefs (if we miltake not, he is a dignitary 
of the eftablithed Church in the fifter-kin: gdom) ; ; he appears 
to be well read in the Hebrew and Greek S: ‘riptures, and 
in all the erudition belonging to biblical purfuits; he is 
verfed in mathematics, and “poileffes a compe tent knowledge 
of veneral literature. It feems, that an abundance of reading a 
an cafy retirement, and a love for religion and his country, 
have {purred him on to the prefent work ; and we hope it 
will be fo recetved as to encourage him in proceeding. It 
is, in the main, very good; and tew perfons can lay it down, 
without having reccived in{truction or amufement ; but we 
muit repeat, it has a quaintnefs that will not gencrally 
pleafe, nor entitle it to the charactcr of good writing ; this 
lingularity, however, may be mere impreflive than moxe 
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legitimate compofition; and, if fo, may better anfwer the 
virtuous defigns of the aut hor. 
We admire the paffage which the author tranflates in Pp. 4, 

g, of his Addre/s, and gives as a quotation from Demofthenes, 
We faw the paflage in Greek, where he, no doubt, faw it 
in the ** Purfuits of Litcrature,’’ where it is quote 7 is from 
the oration we steQzve: but, upon looking to that oration 
we could not find, as far as Reuke’s Index w ould affiil us 
any more than the latter words of the featence, wav’ ureo ty; 
Aidvran. 2 rmBoroyate', vas diekcovouc:. It feems, that the author 
of the Purfrits, Sc. has fabricated all the rit of the paifage, 
to adapt it to his purpofe. We think he has made a good 
piece of Greek of it; and we have adopted it, without 
feruple, as the motto to the prefent number of our Review : 
it exprefles the humble attempt made, in our periodical 
labours, to fupport the laws, religion, and government of 
our country. 


, 
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Art VI. A Voyaze to the South Atlantic and ro und Ci Cape 
Hern into the Pac. Ocean, far the Purpafe of extending the 
Spermaceti Whale Fifberies, and other Objeéts of C: ‘ 
by afcertai ning the Ports, Bays, Harbours, and Anchoring 
Births, in certain Iylands and C Toafis in thofe Seas, at which 
the Ships of the Britifh Merchants might be refitted. Un- 
dertaken and pe ‘rformed by Captain James Colnett, of the 
Roy: 7 yeah inthe Ship Rattler. 4to. Pp. 179. Price 
11. Egerton, London. 1798. , 


tee RP T AIN C OLNETT isan oflicer of ereat ex perience 
nd much fervice. Soearly as the ye ar 1769, he ferved 
on the quarter deck of the va al N. wy , he ated as mid{hip- 
man in Co = fecond voyage; he was firlt lieutenant to 
Captain Marfhall tor many years; has a long time been ac- 
quainte ‘d with me North Wait Cc oaft of America, and was 
one of the offi. ers detained at Nootka Sound by the Span ards, 
and imprif med fifteen months by them, at St. Blas, in the 
Guli ot Calitornia. At the conclufion ot the year 1792, 
in conjunction with Mellrs. E: nderley_ and Son, he purchafed 
the floop Rattler, trom the Commiifioners of his Majetty’s 
Navy, and, with the concurrence of a Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, by whom Capt: iin C. was furnifhed with fome in{truc- 
tions, he failed rst i ngland »in January, 1792, On a voyage 
to the Southern Ocean, in which both the advantages ot the 
whale fifhery, andthe advancement of navigath on were con- 
fulted. The burthen of the Rattler was 274 tons, and was 
only manned with feventeen ofhcers and {¢ amen, three landf- 
men, and five boys ; though the complement of the crew be a 
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veffel of fuch-dimenfions in the Royal Navy, confitts of t30 
men. Captain Colnett was fupy plied with the beft nautic: al 
and aftronomical apparatus, two of -Arnold’s chronome ters, a 
marine baromcter, which he found of great advantage in ena- 
bling him tocarry proportionate fail w en tempe (lucus wea- 
ther approached 3 and it was Nie practife on every opportu- 
nity during the voyage, not only to give the longitude and 
latitude of places, by reckoning ‘and the time-pieces, but to 
correét fuch account by Wy tions on the fun, moon, and 
ftars. The two great obje&s «hich Captain Colnett was 

nitru@ted toafcertain, and mek he appears in a great mea- 
fure to have accompli fhed, were the beit means ot failing 
round C \pe Horn, and the place where the fpermaccti whales 
are foundin the greate t abundance On thele two points 


Z oar f _tiea &: 9 ‘ wavehals:* pa 
then, we will give fome extracts from the publication. 


se Thave« foubled Ca; Horn in different feafons ; »ut were Ll to make 
another voy sige to this part of th globe, and could command my time, 
‘ a moit certainly prefer the vevini ing of winter, or even winter 
irfelf, with moon-light nights; for, tn that feafon, the winds begin 
to vary tothe «vitward, as I found them, and a Ci tain, now Ad. 
miral, Mia.b , obferved at the Falkland Iiies. Another error, 


which, in my opinion, the commanders ot veficls bound round Cape 
Hora commii, is, by keeping between the Falkland Ifes and the 
min, thro: gh the Strairs Le Matre; which not only lenethens the 
dittance, but fubjects them to an heavy, irregular tea, occafioned by 
the rapidity of ihe current and tides in that channei, which may be 
avoided, by pafiing to the eaftward. At the fame time I would re- 
comme ne them to k ep near the coalt of Staten Lard, and Terra del 
Pac, go, becaufe the winds are more variable, in with the fhore, than 
at vt Me ofling : 

“Tt it thould | obferved, that a want of wood and water may ren. 
der it neceffary for veticls to flop in the Straits Le Maitre, I fhall an. 
fwer, that there is pl ty of water at the Palxiand lites; and Staten 
I{land not only abounds in both, but pofleties feveral excellent har. 
bours, I frit vifited this place with Captain Cook, in the year 17745 
anc, ou imy ou!-ward-bound paflage to the North Weit coaft of Aime. 
Fic, i: the year 1786, as commander of the merchant fhip, Prince 
of Wales,* I wooded and watered there, and left a party to kill feals. 
For my own part, 1 do not perceive the neceflity, according to the 
Opinion of dierent navigators, of going to 60° South. I never 
would myfelt exceed 55° 30°, to give | the Lille of Diego Ramieres a 
good birth, or, if wiids and weather would permit, make it, for a 
treth departure, had I not taken one at Cape St. John, Sraten Land, 
or the eaft end of Falkland Liles. Staten Land is well fituated as a 





Tothe owner of this fl ip I was firft introduced by one of the 
an eminent merchants of the city of London, 
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ace of rendezvous both for men of war and merchant thips ; while 
the harbours on the north and fouth fides, which are divided by x 
finall neck, would anfwer the purpofe of fhips bound out, or age 
But the north fide offers the beit place for an eftablifhment, if it fhould 
eer be in the view of our goveininent to form one there.*”’ Pp. 19, 20. 


The Iflands of Galapagos are reprefented as the general 
rendezvous of the fpermaceti whale, from the coafts of Mex- 
ico, Peru, and the Gulf of Panama. Thefe iflands are fitua- 
ted betwixt 89 to go degrees longitude, weft of Greenwich, 
and from one degree northern to two degrees fouthern lati- 
tude, or in other words, exactly under the equator. Of this 
clufter of ifles, an excellent map is executed by Arrowfinith, 
from the drawings of Captain Colnett, on a very extenfive 
fcale. The following is the defcription of the centre of the 
fpermaceti whale fifhery. 


€ Narborough Ifle is the higheft land among the Gallipagoe 
Iftands, lying near the centre of Albemarle Ifle, which almoft fur- 
rounds it, in the form of two crefcents, and making two bays. ‘The 
apparent po int of divifion of thefe iflands, is fo low on both, that I 
am in doubt whether they are feparat ed. On the next morning we 
faw fpermaceti whales, we killed feven and got them along fide 
Rock Rodondo bearing eaft 22° fouth, the northernmoft Jand Bearing 
eaft 18° fouth, and the ‘fouth weft land bearing fouth 28° eatt. The 
weather was hazy, and the latitude by obfervation 00° 27’ 13” 
north. Here wecruifed till the eighth of Aprii, and faw {fpermaceti 
whales in great numbers, but only killed five, of which we fecured 
four. ‘The current ran {fo ttrong to the weftward, and the winds were 
fo light, that after laying to, to fecure the whales and cut them up, 
we were feven days in returning to the ground from whence we drif- 









* Tf the navigation round Cape Horn fhould ever become common, 
fuch a place we mult poffefs ; and, agreeable to the laft convention 
with Spain, we are entitled to keep poffeffion of it, and apply it to 
any purpofe of peace or war. Great advantages might arife from fuch 
a fettlement, from whence the black w hale fithe ries might be carried on 
to the South Pole, in the opinion of all the North Gre enland fifher 
men, with whom I have converfed on the fubject. Befides, it is one 
of the eafieft land-falls a failor can make. In order to render this 
place a defenfible, and protet ting fettlement, many experienced men, 
lieutenants, in his Majeity’s nay vs might be found, at a very little 
extra expence to government, to live ina fituation which would be 
far preferable to many ftations in Norway that I have feen. The 
itheer plac c 4 there fhould be invefted —_ full powers to regulate all 
fiihers, fing in thoie parts, or navigating round Cape Hosa, that 
op at the port.” 

ted, 
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ted. Inthe winter feafon, when the winds are more frefh, thefe dif- 
ficulties might not occur, otherwife, it would be impoilible for any 
veflel, which was not a very prime failer, to whale here with fuccefs ; 
though at a certain feafon any quantity of {perm oil night be procu- 
red. ‘The oldeft whale-fifhers, wich whom Ihave converfed, «as well 
as thofe on board my fhip, uniformly deciared that they had never feen 
fpermacett whales in a itate of copulation, or fyuid their principal 
food in fhoals before ; but both thefe objects were very common off 
thefe ifles, and we frequently killed the lace ery of four or five feet in 
length, with the granes. Young fpermaceti whales were alfo feen in 
reat numbers, which were not larger than a fmall porpoife. [ am 
difpofed to believe that we were now at the general rendezvous of the 
fpermaceti whales from the coafls of Mexico, Peru, and the Gulf of 
Panama, who come here to calve: as among thofe we killed, there 
was but one bull-whale. The fituation [recommend to all! cruizers, 
is between the fouth end of Narborough Lile and the Rock Rodondo : 
though great care muft be taken, not to go to the north of the latter ; 
for there the current fets at the rate of four and five miles an hour due 
north. Nar! borough [fle falls gradually down to a point at the north, 
fouth, and eaft ends, and may be equal i in produce to any of the ne igh. 
bouring ifles ; but of this I can only conjecture, as I did not my {elf 
examine it; nor does it appear that the Buccaneers ever landed 
upon it. 
© The Rodondo is an high barren rock, about a quarter of a mile 

in circumference, and is vilible as for as cight or nine leagues, has 
fovndings round it at the dif ance of ‘eg irter of a mile thirty fa- 
thom. Here our boats caught rock- cod » great abundance, I fre- 
quently obferved the whales leave thefe illes and go tothe weltward, 
and in a few days, return with augmented numbers. Thavealfo feen 
the whales coming, as it were, from the m: in, and pat fling § long from 
the dawn of day to night, in one extended line, as it they were in 
hafte to reach the G: Ulipagoes. It is very much to be re: gretted 
that thefe ifles have to this period been fo hile known bat only to the 
Spaniards.” —Pp, 146---148. 


During the whole of the voyage Captain Colnett only: loft 
one man, whofe back was unfortunately broken by the jolly 
boat dafhed againtt him by the violence of the furf on the 
rugged fhore. For though the crew were attacked with the 
fatal yellow fever, yet Ca :ptain C. by his obfervations when a 
prifoner in South America, had the fatisfaétion of adminifter- 
ing fuch medicines to them, and prefcribing fuch a diet and 
applications, that he recovered them all. We publith his pro- 
cefs for the benefit of future navigators. 


‘© The whole crew had been, more or Iefs, affected by the yellow 
fever, from which horrid diforder, I was, however, fo fortunate, as 
to recover them, by adopting the method that [ faw practifed by the 
natives of Spanifh America, when I was a prifoner among them, On 
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the firft fymptoms appearing, the fore part of the head was immedi. 
ately fhaved, and the temples and poll wafhed with vinegar and water, 
The whole body was then immerfed in warm waier, to give a free 
courfe to perfpiration ; fome opening medicine was afterwards admi- 
niftered, and every four hours, a dofe of tcn grains of James’s pow- 
ders. If the patient was thifty, the drink was weak white wine and 
water, anda flice of bread to fatisfy an inclination toeat. An in. 
creafing appetite was gratified by a fmall quantity of foup, made from 
the mucilagenous parts of the turtle, with a little vinegar in.it. I 
alfo gave the fick, fweetmeats and other articles from my private 
ftock, whenever they exprefiel a diftant wifh for any, wh ich I could 
fupply them with. By this mode of treatment, the whole crew im. 
proved in their health, except the carpenter, who, though a very 
ftout, robuft man, was, at one time, in fuch a ftate of  Seliniu: m, and 
fo much reduced, that I gave him over; but he at length recovered. 
*¢ As the yellow fever feldom attacks any one twice, while he re- 
mains near the fame place, my apprehenfions were now confined to 
the fcurvy and other incidental diforders ; but they were fufficient to 
quicken my anxiety, to find a place for refrefhment, whenever it 
sight be wanted. For though my crew were at prefent in good 
healih and {pirits, 1 had learned by my former expeditions, that there 
is no circumftance which operates more favourably on the temper and 
difpofition of failors in long voyages, (whenever they are attacked 
with thofe difeafes to which they are fo fubject and of courfe fo fre- 
quently dread) than the certainty of a port or harbour to which they 
my be taken ; experience having alfo taught them, that the {meil of 
he fhore and change of fea diet, in general, remove the greatelt part 
of their complaints.*”? —Pp. 80—82. 


Captain Colnett returned to England, on November the 
ft, 1794, fo that his voyage occupied twenty-two months. 
He was not fo fuccefsful as a commercial man in the whale 
fifhery as might have been expected, but, as a navigator, he 
has certainly fupplied our merchants and nautical men, with 








* «7 do not pretend to any other medical knowledge, but m9 as I 
may have acquired, by fome little reading on medical fubje@s, and 
the attention I was obligated to pay to the difeafes and complaints 
of feamer, in the various voyages 1 have made, as it frequently be- 
came a nice point to judge, whether a man neglected his duty from 
idienefs or ficknefs. 1 alfo paid particular attention to the practice of 
the different Indian nations, when an opportunity was afforded me, 
and, from the circumftance of having no furgeon on board, it became a 
duty in me, to make part of my ftudy, fach an important fubject, as 
the health of my crew ;. and I was fo fortunate as to fucceed in the 
applications I ufed, as to reftore health through means, which the fug- 
geitions of the moment only dittated to me.’’ 
fome 
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fome excellent charts and engravings. The work is dedicated 
to Sir Philip Stephens, who has both publicly and privately 
atronized the author ; it is illuftrated by fix charts, and orna- 
mented by a well engraved portrait of ‘this Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and two other engravings. The margin is uncom- 
monly ample, and we conttantly’ meet with unclaffical ex- 
prefiions, as “¢ fouther’d our latitude,” ‘* prepondering in 
my mind.” But, the information is corre&t, the longitude and 
latitude of places are given with precifion and accuracy, 
and the whole voyage is entitled to the perufal, approbation, 
and thanks of the navigator and the merchant. 





Art. VII. The Hiftory of the Progrefs and Termination of 
the Roman — ic. By Adam Fergufon, LL. D. 
F.R. S. E. late Protefor of Moral Philofophy ir the Uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh, Member of the Royal Academy at 
Berlin, of the Royal Academy at Florence, of the Etruf- 
can Society of Antiouaries at Cortona, and of the Arcadia 
at Rome. A new Edition, in five Volumes, revifed and 
corrected, with Maps. 8vo. Price 11. 15s. Robin- 
fons, London ; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 1799. 


N reviewing the edition before us, of a work fo very im- 
portant in any period of literature and politics, but more 
efpecaally in the prefent age, when the defire of innovation, 
fo very prevalent, renders an appeal to the moral and political 
leflons of hiftory and experience peculiarly beneficisl, we 
fhall, for the fake of thofe readers who may not have recently 
perufed Dr. Fergufon’s Hiitory, give a fhort account of the 
work in general, before we come to the improvements of the 
prefent impre ffion. 

The contemplation of human nature has been the principal 
objeé&t to which this illuftrious man has turned a mind, 
equalled by few of his time and country in acutenefs, force, 
comprehenfivenefs, and depth ; in the variety, amultipl city, 
and importance of its attainments. Thoroughly acquainted 
with ancient lore, deeply converfant with mathematics and 
phyfical fcience, the circumftances in which he was placed, 
and his own choice, have directed the principal exertions of 
this veteran in learning and philofophy, to metaphyfical, 
pneumatological, moral, and political enquirics and deduc- 
tions. He has analyfed, inveftigated, and exhibited man’s 
underftanding and affections, with a rigid rejc€tion of hypo- 


thefis, and an unvaried adherence to obfervation and expe- 
rience. 
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rience. Having anatomized both the cognitive and aétive 
powers, he has alfo fhewn them in operation, in the various 
afpeéts of fociety and ftages of civilization, from the moft 
favage ftates to the highelt pinnacle of refinement, under the 
moft abfurd and wicked inftitutions, and under the wifeft, 
mott liberal, and beneficial. His labour has been to demon- 
ftrate what wifdom and what folly are ; what virtue and what 
vice are ; how they refpectively work ; and what effects they 
produce, beneficial or hurtful, to mankind. Having man 
before him in his powers, relations, duties, actions, and 
refults, in all ages and fituations, he undertook to write a 
hiftory on a fubje® the molt momentous that could engage 
the thoughts of a, philofopher. ‘The grand view he takes of 
the fubject the reader will recolleét, by re-confidering it as 
ftated by the author himfelf, in his introduction :-— 


«¢ The Romans,” he fays, ** who made their firft ftep to dominion 
by becoming heads of the Luatian confederacy, continued their pro- 
grefs to the fovereignty of Italy ; or, after many ftruggles in that 
country, with nations poffefled of refources fimilar to their own, 
united its forces under their own direction, and from thence forward 
became the conquerors of many kingdoms in Afia and Africa, as well 
as in Europe ; forming an empire, if not the moit extenfive, at leait 
the moft {plendid of any that is known in the hiftory of mankind. 
In poffeilion of this feeming advantage, however, they were unable 
to preferve their own infticutions ; they became, together with the 
conquetts they had made, a prey to military government, and a fignal 
example of the viciflitudes to which profperous nations are expofed. 

** This mighty ftate, remarkable for the fmallnefs of its origin, as 
well as for the greatnefs which followed, has, by the fplendour of its 
pational exertions, by the extent of its dominion, by the ability of 
its councils, or by its internal revolutions and reveries of fortune, 
ever been a principal object of hiftery to all the more enlightened 
nations of the weitern world. To know it well is to know man- 
kind ; and to have feen our fpecies under the faireft afpect of great 
ability, integrity, and courage. ‘There is a merit in attempting to 

romote the itudy of this fubject, even if the effect fhould not corre- 
pond with the defign. | 

*© Under this impreffion the following narrative was undertaken, 
and chiefly with a view to the great revolution by which the repub- 
lican form of government was exchanged for defpotifm, and by which 
the Roman people, from being joint Sovereigns of a great empire, 
became, together with their own provinces, the fubjects, and often 
the prey of a tyranny which was equally cruel to both. 

** As in this revolution, men of the greateft abilities, poffeffed of 
every art, and furnifhed with the mot ample refources, were engaged, 
in oppofition, or in concert together, the feene is likely to exhibit 
what may be thought, in action at leaft, the utmoft range of extent 
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of the human powers, and what may furnith to thofe who are engaged 
in ttanfactions any way fimilar, models by which they may profit, cr 
from which they may form found principles of conduét, derived from 
experience, and confirmed by examples of the higheft authority. 

“ The event which makes the principal object of this hiftory, has 
been fometimes confidered as a point of feparation between two periods, 
which have been, accordingly, treated apart-.-the period of the re- 

ublic, and that of the monarchy. During a confiderable part of 
the firft period the Romans were highly diftinguithed by their genius, 

magnanimity, and national fpirit, and made fuitable attainments in 
what are the ordinary objects of purfuit—wealth and dominion, In 
the fecond period they continued, for fome time, to profit by the 
advantages which had been formerly gained ; and while they walked 
in the tract of the commonwealth, or practifed the atts and retained 
the leffons which former ages had taught, ftill kept their pofleifions, 
But‘ after the {prings of political life, which had been wound up in 
the republic, no longer continued to act, when the ftate was become 
the concern of a fingle perfon, and the veftige of former movements 
was effaced, the national character declined, and the power of a great 
empire became unable to preferve what a {mall republic had ac quired, 
The example, whether to be fhunned or imitated, 1s certainly ine 
ftructive in either period ; but moft fo in the tranfition that was made 
from one to the other, and in the forfeiture of thofe public advantages, 
of which the Roman people, in fome part of their courfe, availed 
themfelves with fo much diftinétion ; and which, in the fequel, they 
abufed with fo much diforder at home, and oppreflion of their fubjects 


abroad. 
*¢ With this objeét before me I haften to enter on the fcenes in 


which it begins to appear, and fhall not dwell upon the fuppofed 
hiftory of the firft ages of Rome, nor -ven ftop to collect particulars 
relating to the forms of the commonwe alth, longer than is neceflary 
to aid the reader in recolleéting the circumftances which formed the 
conjuncture in which this intereiting change began to take place.’’ 


The hiftory of the commonwealth of Rome, whether we 
confider its unity and completenefs, its beginning, middle, 
and end; the fplendour of the incidents which it contains, 
the force, variety, and importance of the characters which it 
exhibits—of ail fubjects of that {pecies of compofition, pre- 
fents the moft ample field for the exertion of genius and phi- 
lofophy, and affords the molt ufeful materials for moral and 
political inftruétion. Particular portions of Roman hiftory 
are extant from ancient writers of great induftry and genius. 
Livy, from his introduction, evidently projected the hittory 


of the rife, progrefs, and termination of the Roman republic ; 
and, from the manner in which thofe parts of his work which 
have been preferved were executed, we have every reafon to 


belicve that he compofed a hiftory which exhibited the whole 
feries 
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feries of Roman tranfactions, and often unfolded the con. 
nection between caule and effect. This detail, molt animated 
and intereiting, impreiles on the reader, with great force, the 
opinion, or fentiment, he means to convey ; ; but one tourth 
only ot Livy’s pertormance has been preferved. The firft ten 
books (as Dr. Fergufon obferves) contain what may be called 
the antiquitics down to the. fitth century of Rome. His 
information concerning the earlier periods of that part of his 
hiftory muft hive been, neceffarily, very impertect ; for, 
though records were faid to have been kept even from the 
days ot Romulus, and ne ofed to public infpection, yet, it is 
contefféd, that all thefe documents perifhed in the fourth cen- 
tury of the city, when Rome was deftroyed by the Gauls, 
The authority of hiftorians muft, therefore, have been prin- 
cipally derived from tradition. From that circumftance Dr. 
Fergufon confiders much of the narrative of thofe times as 
extremely doubttul, if not fabulous. When the archive 
were regularly formed and preferved, we may look for the 
firft authentic information concerning Roman affairs. During 
fomewhat more than a century after this time, books of Livy 
are extant, and difplay, with great beauty, animation, and 
force, the progrefs of the Roman inftitutions and charaéter, 
and their effe¢ts on the nations of Italy. But, when Rome 
had made herfelf miftrefs of the middle and fouthern diftricts 
of that celebrated peninfula, the continuity of the Roman 
hiftorian is, to us, unfortunately broken. We have not 
traced, by its bold pen, the commencement of Rome’s inter- 
ference in ultra-marine affairs ; the rife and progrefs of her 
difputes and hoftilities wit! Carthage ; the commencement, 
eftablifhment, and fuccefs of her nav al power: in fhort, the 
military events, general refult, and character of the firft Punic 
war. hat important period of Roman hiftory was to be 
Jearned from other authors. Of thefe, the moft eminent were 
Polybius and Plutarch. Polybius, trom the time in which he 
lived, from his military knowled ige, from the vigour of his 
genius, and his profound political ph lofophy, in his works, 
afforded the mo(ft important information and inftru€tive obfer- 
vations re{pecting both that and a fubfequent period ; but his 
books are {o tar from being entire, that, of forty, five only 
remain, with fome fragments of others. Plutarch has pre- 
fented feparate portions of either hiftory or tradition, in his 
biography of Roman chara&ers, but does not fupply the lofs 
of Livy’s account of the firtt Punic w ar, although, in his life 
of Fabius Maximus, and {till more in that of Marcellus, he 
affords confiderable knowledge re{pe Cling the plans and efforts 
ef Rome, during her peace with Carth age, in fubjugating the 
tribes 
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tribes of Gauls who had poffeffed themfelves of the northern 
parts of Italy. From the commencement of the fecond Punic 
war to the reduction of Macedonia, Livy’s work is recovered, 
and contains a moft interelting period of hiftory when fic 
was engaged in holtilities with a moft formidable rival of 
immenfe refources, brought into a€tiun under cither the im- 
mediate conduct or infpiring dire&tion of one of the ableft 
men, greateft Generals, and moft profound politicians that 
had ever appeared in any age or country :— 


.« Although,’”’ as Dr. Fergufon obferves, “ in point of times, 
this amounts to the greater part of the whole period of Livy's 
hiftory ; yet, compared to what muft have followed, relating to 
tranfactions the moft important, and to perfons the mott diftinguithed, 
of any age or nation, we mutt confider what has hitherto been recos 
vered as but the meaner and lefs authentic part of the work.’ 


The period of which Livy’s hiftory is preferved, exhibited 
Roman genius and character as advancing in vigour. It was, 
as he fets forth in his introduction, a great part of his object, 
after having traced the national character in its progrefs to its 
perfection, at leat the higheft degree of perfeétion at which 
it arrived, to mark its retrogreflive movements until it plunged 
into the abyfs ‘of defpotifm. Had the whole of a performance 
of fuch moment been preferved, a more uniform and complete 
view of Rome would have been prefented than any that is to 
be derived from the works of any ancient writer. Even, 
however, the recovery of Livy’s books would not have fuper- 
feded the ufefulnefs of an uniform hiltory by a modern writer 
competent to the tafk. The ardent imagination of Livy often 
hurries him into moft ftriking and picturefque defcriptions, 
exquifitely delightful, we admit, to the talte, when rigid 
adherence to fact, and exhibition of caufe and effe& in fuch 
away as faé& could juftify, would have better anfwered the 
purpofes of authentic hiftory. The vivid fenfibility of that 
eminént author fometimes operated fo much as to preclude 
impartiality. We, not unfrequently, find in him the preju- 
dices of a Roma ; in his charaéter, efpecially of Hannibal, 
and the’ principal opponents of Rome, penetrating and fa- 
gacious as Livy is, he fometimes views objects through a 
falfe medium.’ So much of the great produétion of Livy, 
and the whole of the general hiftory of Salluft being loft ; 
part of Polybius having fhared the fame fate, and his per- 
formance only comprehending a particular portion of Roman 
tranfactions ; the affairs of the republic, treated of by Plu- 


tarch, not being in a continued ferics, and no farther than” 


they illuftrated the charaéters of his feveral fubjets, the hiftory 
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of Rome required to be collected from a variety of detached 
fources. Not few modern writers have profeffed to executea 
hiftory of that celebrated people ; fome ot them have fucceeded 
fo well through their induftry, and acquaintance with ancient 
authors, as to compile fufficient materials in point of fad, 
and are very ufeful annalifts. To {tring together facts, how- 
ever, in the prefent age of knowledge and generalization, is 
far from being the fole befinefs of the hiltorian. Men of 
genius and fpeculation have, from the details before them, 
tormed political theories of great ability and importance ; but 
a complete hiftory of the progrefs and termination of the 
Roman republic, at once detailing and generalizing, exhi- 
biting circumftance and fituation, ftating operations and events, 
unfolding the nature and exertion of intelle€tual and: moral 
qualities, deducing them from their caufe, and tracing them 
in their effeéts, was long a defideratum in literature, referved 
for the pen of a Fergufon to fupply. Worthy, indeed, of the 
fubject was the execution. As Dr. Gillies had exhibited a 
whole unbroken view of Grecian tranfactions, and Grecian 
character, Mr. Hume, of Englifh tranfactions and Englith 
chara€tcr, fo did Dr, Fergufon of Roman tranfations and 
Roman chara&ter. The fentiments of .Fergufon contributed 
‘powerfully to the excellence of his work as well as his genius. 
An ardent admirer of virtue, but eftimating, molt highly, the 
lofty and fablimer qualities of the heart—energy, magna- 
nimity, benevolence, felf-command, fortitude, he enters, 
with enthufiafm, on narratives replete with fo many inftances 
of fuch moral exertions. He is a great admirer of ancient 
manners, at leaft, of the earlier ages of the Roman republic, 
as producing virtuous heroifm, energy, and greatnefs of mind, 
i} Oppofition to exceffive refinement, generating feeblencfs 
aid frivolity. ‘* The Romans,” he fays, ‘* poffeffed not the 
feeble ingenuity of mechanical artifans ; they were men to 
command artifans,. Their very vices and excefles were thole 
of {trong minds.”” But much as the author admires Roman 
vigour, when directed to juft and virtnous objeéts, when vin- 
dicating their rights and independence, when refifting and 
punifhing tyranny; when bearing up boldly and refolucely 
againft the evils of adverfity ; when vanquithing misfortune 
by greatnefs of fpirit, he accurately marks its mifemployment 
int promoting purpofes of encroachment and injultice. He 
difcovers an ardent zeal for the rights of mankind, and ex- 
preffes himfelf with virtuous indignation againft thofe enemies 
of their country, who raifed themfelves above the authority 
of law, trifled with the happinefs of their fellow-citizens, and 
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fubdued the liberties of thofe with whom it would have been 


‘more honourable to live on terms of equality. 


Dr. Fergufon fhews himfelf thoroughly acquainted with 


‘not only the moral and political hiftory, but the military art 


and operations, of the Romans. We fee the general tacti¢es, 


‘the particular arrangements of each battle, the evolutions, the 


movements, every caufe that produced victory or defeat. The 


author difplays this knowledge with peculiar fuccefs, in thofe 


contefts which the Romans had with difciplined troops, and 


-with Generals of the higheft fkill. In Livy we do not fee 


ae knowledge of military operations. The writer on 
oman affairs, who gives the mo(t accurate and able account 
of warlike proceedings, is Polybius. But the Legion under- 
went feveral important changes after the time in which that 
hiftorian wrote. Dr. Fergufon has accurately inveftigated 


-and ftudied the whole military fyftem of ihe Romans in its 


progrefs and perfection. A fpecimen of his admirable {kill 
in defcribing battles, we have in his account of the fight at 
Cannz :— 


“© The Confuls, L. Emilius Paulus and Cy Terentius Varro, de- 
{cending by the Banks of the Aufidus, advanced, by mutual confent, 
within fix miles of the Carthaginian camp, which covered the village 
of Canne. Here they differed in their opinions ; and, by a ftrange 
defeét in’ the Roman policy, which, in times of lefs virtue, mutt 
have been altogether ruinous, 2nd, even in thefe times, was ill-fitted 
to produce a confiftent and well-fupported feries of meafures, had no 
rule by whith to decide their precedency, and were obliged to take 
the command each a day in his turn. 

“‘ Varro, contrary to the opinion of his colleague, propofed to 
give battle on the plain; and, with this intention, as often as the 
command devolved upon himfelf, ftill advanced on the enemy. In 
order that he might occupy the paffage, and both fides of the Aufidus, 
he encamped in two feparate bodies, joined by a bridge, having the 
ftrength of his army on the right of the river, oppofed to Hanntbal’s 
camp. From this pofition, ftill taking the opportunity of his turn 
to command the army, he pafled, with the larger divifion, to a 
plain, fuppofed to be on the left of the Aufidus, and there, in a 
field which was too narrow to receive the legions in their ufual 
form, he fo compreiied his order as to have no advantage of numbers 
in the extent of his front, making the depth of his manipules, or 
little columns, greatly to exceed the face which they turned to the 
enemy.* 

‘* He placed his cavalry on the flanks, the Roman Knights on his 
right towards the river, and the ‘horfemen of the allies on his lefr. 
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‘¢ Hannibal no fooner faw this movement and difpofition of the 
enemy, than he haftened to meet them on the plain which they had 
chofen for the field of a€tion. He likewife pafled the Aufidus, and 
with his left to the river, and his from to the north, formed his army 
“gpon an equal line wich that of the enemy. 

_' ~ "He placed the Gaulifh and Spanifh cavalry on his left, facing the 

Roman knights, and the Numidians on his right, facing the allies. 

_ 46 The flanks of his infantry on the right and the left were com. 
poled of the African ‘foot, armed in the Roman manner, with the 
pilum, the heavy buckler, and the tabbing fword, of which he had 
collected’ a fuficient: afforiment on the Trebia and the lake ‘Thrafi- 
-thinus. His centre, though oppofed to the choice of the Roman le. 
gions, confifted of the Gaulifh and Spanifh foot, varioully armed and 
intermingled together. | 

*« Hitherto no advantage feemed to be taken on either fide. As 
the armies fronted the fouth and north, even the fun, which rofe foon 
after they were formed, fhone upon the flanks, and was no difadvan. 
tage tociiher. The fuj eriority of numbers was greatly on the fide 
of the Romars, but Hannibal refted his hopes of vittory on two 
circumftances ; firft, on a motion to be made by his cavalry, if they 
prevailed on either of the enemy’s wings ; next, on a pofition he was 
-to take with his centre, in order to begin the aétion from thence, to 
bring the Roman legions into fome diforder, and expofe them, under 
that difadvantage, to the attack which he was prepared to make with 
-his veterans on both their flanks. 

«« The aétion accordingly began with a charge of Gaalifh and 
‘Spanith horfe, who, being fuperior tothe Roman knights, drove them 
from their grounds, forced them into the river, and put the greater 
part of them to thefword. By this event the flank of the Roman army, 
which might have been joined to the Aufidus, was entirely uncovered. 
0: © Having pertormed this fervice, the victorious cavalry had orders 
to wheel at full gallup, by the rear of their own army, and to join the 
Numidian horfe on their right, who were ftill engaged with the Ro. 
man allies. Upon this unexpected junction, the left wing of the Ro. 
man army was likewife put to flight, and purfued by the African 
horfe ; at the fame time the Spanifh cavalry prepared to attack the 
Roman infantry, whenever they thould be ordered on the flank or rear. 

“* While thefe important events took place on the wings, Hannibal 
amufed the Roman legions of the main body with a fingular movement 
that was made by the Gauls and Spaniards, and with which he propofed 
to begin the action. Thefe came forward, not in a ftraight line abreatt, 
but fwelling out to a curve in the centre, without disjoining their flanks 
fromthe African infantry, who remained firm on their ground. 

*¢ By this motion they formed a kind of crefcent convex to the 
front. “The Roman manipules of the right and the left, fearing, by 
this fingular difpofition, to have no fhare in the action, haftened to 
bend their line into a correfponding curve, and, in proportion as they 
came to clofe with the enemy, charged them with a confident and im- 

peiuous courage. The Gauls and Spaniards refiifted this charge no 
longer 
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longer than was neceflary to awaken the precipitant ardour with which 
victorious troops often blindiy purfuea flying enemy. And the Ro- 
man line being bent, and fronting inwards to the centre of its con. 
cave, the legions purfued where the enemy led them. Hurrying from 
the flanks to fhare in the victory, they narrowed their fpace as they 


. advanced, and the men who were accuitomed to have a {quare of fix 


feet clear for wielding theirarms, being now prefled together, fu as to 
vent entirely the ufe of their fwords, found ihemfcives itruggling 
againit each other for fpace, in an inextricable and hopelef. contufion. 

‘© Hannibal, who had waited for this event, ordered a genera) 
charge of his cavalry, on the rear of ihe German legions, and, at the 
fame time, an attack from his African infantry on both their flanks ; 
by thefe difpofitions and jcint operations, without any confidersble 
lofs to himftif, he effected an almoft increaible waughter of his ene. 
mies. With the lofs of no more than four thoufand, and thefe 
chiefly of the Spanifh and Gaulith infantry, he put fifty thoufand of 
the Romans to the fword. (V.C. 537.) 

‘© The conful Emilius Paulus had been woundd inthe thock of 
the cavalry; but when he faw the condition in which the infantry 
were engaged, he refufed tobe carried off and was flain.* The confuls 
of the preceding year, with others of the fame rank, were likewife 
killed. Of fix thoufand horfe, only feventy troopers efcaped with 
Varro. Of the infantry three thoufand fled from the carnage that 
took place on the field of battle, and ten thoufand, who had been pof- 
ted to guard the camp, were taken. 

“© The unfortunate conful, with fuch of the ftragglers as joined 
him in his retreat, took poit at Venufia; and, with a noble confi- 
dence in his own integrity, and in the refources of his coun ry, put 
himfelf, even with fo fmall a force, ina poiture to refiit the enmy, 
till he could have inftructions and re-inforcements trom Rome,’’ 

{To be continued.) 





Arr. VIII. The Step-Mother: a domeftic Tale, from real 
Life. By Helena Wells. The fecond Edition, 2 Vols. 
8vo. Pp. 391. Price 6s. Longman and Rees, London ; 
and Creech, Edinburgh. 1799. 


HIS little domeftic Tale is profeffedly written, ‘ to 
countera&t the pernicious tendency of modern philo- 
fophy, and to check the tafte for the marvelious and horrible, 
which carries the imagination to— ' 
4 Charnels and the houfe of woe ; 
To Gothic churches, vaults, and tombs! 
Or to fome abbey’s mou!:\’ring towers.”’ 





* He has received from the poe, the following honourable g:ave: — 
46 Arimaque n agne 
Prodigum, pocno fuperante paulum.”’ 
Hor. Cag. LIB, 1. ODE XII. 
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For.the atfempt only to effec this very laudable purpofe, 
the authorefs of this novel is entitled to our beft commen. 
dations ; for, in our opinion, fuch productions as have late] 
iffued from the prefs, ftuffed with German hobgoblinifm, 
Italian ghofts, monks, and inquifitors, are, in no way what- 
ever, calculated either to amend the heart, or to improve the 
underftanding. The fuperficial glare of elegant and pi@u- 
refque defcription, aided by all the force of a fertile ima- 
gination, and clothed in eafy and fafcinating language, fhall 
never preferve from our reprobation the poifon that rankles 
within. A fimple narrativé of domeftic condu&, by which 
the young mind might be led to the purfuit of what is vir- 
tuous and honourable, and, by {triking examples, be deterred 
from the practice of irreligion and immorality, is become 
almoft a Ringer to the literature of the day.—Nothing is 
now acceptable but high-feafoned difhes ; our palates are too 
refined for wholefeme food. The heroine of the piece mutt 
be a heroine, indeed—either defpifing all the reftraints of 
religion, law, morality, and chaftity ; or one who can purfue, 
with invincible courage, the difcovery of fome horrible fecret, 
** though the earth itfelt fthould yawn and bid her ftay.’’-—Not 
on fuch frippery, flimfy, and /badowy ‘foundations, ftands 
the fame of Fielding, Richardfon, Smollett, Cumberland, 
D’Arblay.—No ;_ their works, though obfcured, for the 
one by the meretricions blaze of Godwin, Holcroft, 

ays, Williams, Smith,* Plumptre, &c. &c —fhall remain 
as long as our country fhall pride itfelf on excellence ; while 
the latter fhall perifh like the noxious weeds on the dunghill, 
engendered only by the excefs of putrefaétion. 

This novel of Helena Weils has much in it to praife, 
and very little to condemn ; it is plain and unaffeéted in its 
language, natural in its conftruction, and moral in its ten- 
dency.—We think we difcover in it fomething of a faint 
outline of the juftly celebrated work of Mrs. Sheridan, enti- 
tled, ‘* Sidney Biddulph.”—** The Step- Mother” herfelf re- 
fetnbles the Sidney Biddulph of Mrs. S. both in her general 
conduct, and in her particular treatment of Edward Glan- 
ville, whofe fate alfo is ftrongly fimilar to that of Falkland. 
——We mention not this as any detraétion from the merit of 

the work ; for almoft every natural character has been fo long 





* In this charge we do not mean to inelude the whole of Mrs. 
Sinith’s productions ; we fpeak of her only when fhe facrifices ‘her 
own native tafte, found underitanding, and excellent difcrimination 


of character, to the wicked propeniities and principles of the times. 
fince 
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fince delineated, that the chief excellence now feems to be, to 
defcribe fomething that never exifted, either ‘‘ in Heaven 
above, in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth ;”’ 
and the more monttrous the more meritorious.—If the au- 
thorefs of this novel fhould again write for the public, we 
recommend her to adhere to the line fhe has chofen ; and net 
to facrifice truth, fimplicity, nature, and fterling worth of 
charaéter, for the unnatural eccentricities and vicious abfur- 
dities of the latter clafs of writers beforementioned. 





Art. IX. Iconographia Scotica; or, Portraits of Hluftrions 
Perfons of Scotland, engraved from the moft authentic Paint- 
ings, Sc. with their Lives, compiled from the Warks of the 
beft informed and modern Writers extant, manufcript as well 
as printed; containing many curious Biographical Anecdotes 
and Particulars never before publifbed. The Whale authen- 
ticated with Notes, References, and Obfervatiens. By John 
Smith, of the [nner Temple. Royal gto. Pp. 56, with 
20 Engravings. Wilkinfon, London. 1798. 


HIS work exhibits the portraits of twenty illuftrious 
perfonages of Scotland ;—James the Firtt, Cardinal 
Innes, *Cardinal Beaton, *John Knox the Reformer, *fohn 
Knox the Younger, Mary, Queen of Scotland, *Lord Chan- 
cellor Thirleftone, the Right Honourable George Earl Mare- 
chal, James Erfkine, Earl of Buchan, Sir Robert Ayton, 
Knight, *John Johnitone, M. D. Sir Robert Gordon, of Sira- 
loch, *Earl of Traquair, *Prefident Gilmore, the Reverend 
Robert Traile, David Erikine, fecond Lord Cardrofs, te 
Hamilton, fecond Lord Belhaven, *Andrew Fletcher, Lerd 
Jultice Clerk and Keeper of his Majefty’s Signet in Scottan, 
*Dr. Arbuthnot, and *Colin Maclaurin, the mathematician. 
There isa biographical hiftory of the perfons whofe names 
are diftinguithed by am afteritk, which appears to have been 
colleed from the bett fources, and mauiicftly proves the dili- 
gence and laborious inyeftigattion of the writer. As there 
were two John Knoxes, in Scotland, both of the clerical pro- 
feflion ; the one, the great fanatic, and fereciows reformer ; 
the other, the author ot ‘* The Hiftory of the Reformation of 
Religion, within the Realm of Scotland,” whom hiltorians 


have generally contounded, Mr. Smith has endeavoured to - 


feparate and diftinguith them in thefe memoirs, and certainly 

has given us fatisfactory information on the fubjed. 
The life of Andrew Fletcher, of Saltoun, is delineated in 
different colours from thofe with which his noble brag rapher had 
Ee 4 clothed 
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clothedhim. The Earl of Buchan, Belfham, and Seward have 
reprefented him as an upright patriot, an excellent man, who 
far ‘* outfhone in luftre thofe with whom he lived, and wilj 
continue to fhine more and more unto the perfec day.” 

We here find this upright patriot, together with the executed 
rebel, Robert Baillie, of Jervifwood, concerting meafures with 
the friends of freedom, Lord William Ruffel’s council of {ix ; 
afterwards in Monmouth’s rebellion, when the Mayor of Lynn 
had brought a great body of men to join their party, Fletcher, 
Ee. proto pe of a Gallic patriot, not being furnifhed with a 
horfe, and imagining all things to be in common, feized and 
mountedthe Muyor’s horfe, who, in the language of the noble 
Earl, being a rough gnd ill-bred man, reproached him in con- 
tumelious terms, an which this “ laft of the Scots and [iarl 
Buchan’s countryman, whofe religion was a divine philofophy 
in the foul (Theophilanthropifm) wh fe model was Marcus 
Brutus,*” difcharged his piftol at the Mayor he had robbed, and 
fhot him dead. For this murder he fled to Spain, where he 
was committed to prifonas a felon, and on application of the 
Englith minifter at Madrid, Was ordered to be delivered as a 
Scotch traitor, rebel, and fi im, and not as a patriot, on whole 
excrtions the liberties of Britain depended, 

‘The portraits in this colle&tion are chiefly engraved by 
Trotter; and are well executed. The head ot Cardinal [n- 
nes, from an original in the poffeffion of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Edinburgh, dated 1412, is a very f{pirited production , 
and the engraving from. a caft of Mary, Queen of Scotland, 
by Schiavonetti, is delicate and elegant. Of the language of 
Mr Smithwe cannot fpeak in high terms. It is inaccurate 
and ungrammatical, and there are frequent blunders in the 
Latin quotations, 
| * Buchan’s, M.S, 





Art. X. Domefday ; or, an Afual Survey of South Britain, 
by the Commiffioners of William the Conqueror, completed 
in the Year 1086, on the Evidence of ‘Furors of Hundreds, 
Jan&ioned by the Authority of the County Furors, faithfully 
tranflated, with an Introdu€tion, Notes, and Illuftrations. 
By Samuel Henfhall, Clerk, M.A. Fellow of Brazen- 
Note College, Oxford; and John Wilkinfon, M. D. 
F.R.S. and §. A. This Number comprehends the 
Counties of Kent, Suffex, and Surrey; Number I. and 
ten fimilar Numbers, will contain both Volumes of the 
Original. 4to. Pp. 268. Price 12s. Fine Paper 14s. 
Nigol. White. London. 1799. 

ws 
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VV" lately reviewed Mr. Henfhall’s “ Specimens and 
Parts of South Britain,” and we have the fatisfa&tion 
to find him actively engaged in his laborious career of anti- 
quarian refearch and illuitration, The motives that incited 
him to join in this tranflation will be found in the fubfequent 
ftrong, manly, and bold “* Temporary Introduétion :”— 


«¢ There is not an Englifh antiquary or hiftorian, that has not 
defcanted on the value of thefe records, thar has not given pretended 
extracts from thefe Autographs, and enlarged on the ac uracy of the 
report, which is enregiftered in thefe volumes. It is univerfally 
allowed, that no nation in Europe pofleiles documents of equal au- 
thenticity, antiquity, and accuracy ; but, ftrange as it may appear, 
we affert, without fear of contrad’‘tion, that there never exitted 
books or .manufcripts fo little unde ftood, that there never was found 
a record fo inaccurately illuttrated, or a fyitem to regulate judicial 
decifions, on which the common law of a great and polifhed king. 
dom depends, that has been fo little invefliga ed. 

‘* The government of this realm has, indeed, attempted to give 
fatisfactory information to the ftatefinan, the lawyer, the antiquary, 
and hiftorian, relative to thefe official reports of the Norman com. 
miflioners in the reign of William, A faithful copy of the original 
record has been printed, at a great expence. But before men can 
read, they muit acquire a knowledge of letters; betore men can 
afcertain the contractions and abbreviatiors of the eleventh century, 
they muft be acquainted with the language, cuiloins, and dialect of 
the middle ages. ‘This work has been accurately edited, as a fac- 
fimile, under the fuperintendance of the late Dr, Moreton, but with 
‘¢ all its imperfections on its head;’’ the tranfcriber, Mr. Abraham 
Farley, was an excellent copyiit, but could not interpret the words 
that he prepared for the prefs; fo that this invaluable Survey of 
South Pritain has been truly decyphered, but, to the generality of 
Englifhien, or even Latin fcholars, 1: is {till ufelefs and unin. 
telligible, from the peculiarities of its ftyle, and the number of its 
contractions, 

‘¢ Tt was the tranflators original intention to have given the fubftance 
of the Book of Domefday in Maps ef each County, Topographical 
Tables, arranged according to hundreds, ropes, or mano:s, and an 
appropriate Fliitory of every City, Borough, or Town, as itated in 
this Autograph, with collateral, hiltoric, aud legal information, de- 
rived from other authentic fources, to the reign of Edward Ift. But, 
in conformity with the requeft ot foime sefpectable and learned 
friends, this fpecimen is publiihe |, as a preparatory, and, perhaps, 
neceflary, introduction to an incended general tranflation. To give 
a literal verbatim rendering, was never de igned, (for then no one 
would have read it ;) but to give a faithful, accurate, though occa. 
fionally liberal tranuation, where culton.s and manners are deiinerted, 


To Noblemen, Gentlemen of Landed Property, Clergymen, Lawyeis, 
and 
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and Jurymen, this record will afford much pleafing and fatisfaXory 
information ; and the curious cuftoms enregiftered in thefe volumes 
will much elucidate the common Law of the Land, the Manners of 
our Forefathers, the State of the Boroughs, Towns, and Villages, the 
Agriculture, Population, and Commerce of the kingdom, 

«¢ In the reign of our Englith Juflinian, Edward Ift. a Survey of 
the Kingdom, on a much more extenfive feale, was inftituted and 
completed. He had furnifhed the commiffioners delegated for this 
inveftigation with numerous legal and civil queftions, which were 
all regularly entered in the roll, and to each of which a feparate and 
diftinét anfwer was returned, from each hundred and county court. 
Fortunately for Britifh hiftory, and the inveftigator of our ancient 
Jaws and cuftoms, (if our Legiflature, or the Society of Antiquarics, 
inftantly embrace the opportunity of having thefe almoft perifhed 
solls decyphered,) the furveys of four counties, Lincoln, Oxford, 
Huntingdon, and Cambridge, have been difcovered tn the records of 
the Tower of London. But many parts of thefe are at prefent al- 
moft illegible ; the parchment and writing are both brown, only of 
different fhades, and being tn rolls, not bound in volumes, as Domef- 
day, thefe Surveys, expoltd continually to the air, will foon perith, 
and their lofs may hereafter be juftly regretted by Britons, even 
more than the volumes of Livy. ‘The importance of thefe rolls is 
much increafed by their conitant reference to preceding Placita, 
entered under the head of Calumniatores in Domefday, and as re- 
gularly confolidating the links of the Saxon, Norman, and Roman 
law into one body, from the reign of Edward the Confeffour, in 
1066, {in fome inftances from the reign of Cnut,) through the fuc- 
ceffive Norman Princes, till the adoption of the Roman code, by 
this wife, learned, and magnanimous Prince, at the conclufion of 
the thirteenth century. For an opulent and enlightened nation, 
whofe ftatefmen and lawyers are Princes, to negleét an opportunity of 
recovering fuch a Survey of fowr Counties, at this wra, (perhaps 
more might be difcovered,) will juitly attach an eternal ftigma to 
their name in the fight of potterity. 

“©'To the County of Kent a Map is annexed, and the publifhed 
Specimens and Parts of South Britain give the modern correfponding 
terms. For the County of Surrey a Summary Table of the ancient 
and modern names of hundreds, &c. is given, as a criterion by 
which the editors may eitimate the public difpofition to patronize 
information on fubjeéts of this national importance. If this tranfla- 
tion is ever completed, and the writers would engage (if encouraged) 
10 give a fimilar volume each four months, a general copious intro- 
duction will be given with the laft number. This work will lay a 
folid foundation for an authentic Hiftory of South Britain, will 
corre&t a thoufand errors of former writers, and enable pofterity con- 
nectedly to trace the conftitution, laws, cuftoms, and manners of 
their country, from the ages of barbarity and flavery to the refined 
inftitutes of the moft enlightened, wife, opulent, and happy nation in 
the univerfe.”” Pp. 3—6. 

We 
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We have always been accuftomed to confider Dugdale as 
one of our beft antiquaries and topographers, yet, in his 
Hiftory of Warwickfhire, he obferves, that it is impoflible 
to make out one half of the modern hundreds of a county 
from Domefday. Here, however, we find the ancient names 
of the fifty-two hundreds of Kent, and the twelve of Surrey, 
though it is remarkable that Byrcho/t is only entered feven 
times, yet fe fix different ways. ‘This tranflation will 
enable any Latin fcholar eafily to decypher and read the 
original, and there are conftant references to the folio and 
column of the printed copy, which, confequently, may be 
confulted without difficulty, if the fidelity of its contents are 
doubted. We had formerly fuppofed that this autograph 
could never have been made fy readable to an Englifhman, but 
we will give fome extracts that contain much curious hiitoric 
information, and will begin with its firft page :— 


“¢ Dover, in the time of King Edward, rendered eighteen pounds, 
of which fum Edward had two portions, and Earl Godwin a third. 
Befides this, the Canons of St. Martin had another moiety. ‘The 
Burgeffes provided twenty fhips for the Monarch once each year for 
fifteen days, and in each fhip were twenty-one men. ‘They rendered 
this fervice becaufe the King had liberated them from Sac and Soe. 
When the Meffengers of the Monarch came to this port, they paid 
three-pence in the winter, and two-pence in the fummer, for the 
tranfportation of a horfe; but the Burgefles found a pilot, and ano- 
ther affiftant; and if more were required, they were furnifhed at 
the Royal expence. ; 

‘© From the feitival of St. Michael to St. Andrew, the Royal 
peace was eftablifhed in the village. Whoever violated this, the 
{uperintendant of the Monarch received the common forfeiture. 

‘« Every refident inhabitant, that rendered the Royal cultoms, 
was quit of toll throughout the realm of England. All thefe 
cultoms exifted, when King William came to this country, At his 
firft arrival, this village was deftroyed by fire; and therefore its 
value could not be eftimated, nor its worth afcertained, when the 
Bifhop of Baieux received it. At the prefent period it is valued at 
forty pounds, yet the Mayor pays fifty-four pounds. ‘To the Me- 
narch twenty-four pounds, of twenty pence, in the ore; to the Earl 
thirty pounds in tale. In Dover there are twenty-nine man{ons, 
of which the King has loft the cuftomary payments., Of thefe 
Robert Romney has two, Ralph Crookthorn three, William Fitz. 
tydald one, Willian Fitz-oger one, William Fitz-tedold and Robert 


Black fix, Williain Fitz-geoffrey three, in which was a Guildhall of 


Burgeffes. Hugh Montfort has one houfe, Durand one, Ralph Col- 
ville one, Wadard fix, Fitz-modbert one, and all thefe appeal to the 
Bihop of Baieux as their protector, deliverer, and giver. 
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“© Of the manfion which Ral! a Colville o.cupies, that was the 
property of an exile, it is agreed, that one half ot it appertains to 
the Monarch. Roger of Weftecham erecied a certain houfe upon 
the King’s water, oa has held, to the piefent period, the regal 
cuftoms. This houfe exiffed not in the reign of Edward. here is 
a mill at the entrance of the harbour of Dover, which wrecks almog 
evoiy fhip by the violence of the tides current ; and occafions great 
Pak ge to the Soverei; gn and his fubjects. It exifted not in the days 
of the Confeffour, On this fabject the nephew of Herbert declares, 
that the Bifhop of Baieux gra ated permiffion to his uncle Herbert 
Fitz-ivo for the erection of tr. 

“¢ The annexed laws were unanimoufly fan@ioned by the teftimony 
of the four Laths, that is, the Laths of the Borough, or St. Auguf. 
tine’s, Eaitrye, Liming, and Wye. 

‘6 If any perfon make a fence, or a ditch, by which the Ro} al road 
ts narrowed ; or cut down a tanding tree to crofs the way; or bear 
away a bough or abranch; for each mifdemeanor he thall forfeit to 
the King r one hundred fhi illings : and if he fhall proceed home with- 
out feizure or bail, yet the officer of the Monarch fhall purfue him, 
and he fhall compenfate with one hundred fhillings. If any one 
violates our eftablithed laws ; and was attached on the high-way ; or 
hath given bail for his appearance; he fhall make amends to the 
King with eight pounds. But if he is not under the cognizance of 
the King, he is itill refponfible to his Lord for other forfeitures, as 
of Grith.break, and fhall make amends with one hundred fhillings. 

“ The King has the fubfequent forfeitures over all the allodial 
tenants of the county of Kent, and their Knights or Dependants : 
and when an allodial tenant dies, the King has relief from the land, 
except the land of the Holy Trinity, St. Auguftine, and St. Martin, 
Godric of Bourne, and Godric Carlefone, and Alnod Cilt, and Sbern 
Commiffary, and S.ret of Chilham, and Turgis, and Norman, and 
Azor. Of theie, the King, at prefent, participates only of the for- 
feitures r }itive to cop'tal olfences, and receives relief from the Jands 
of thofe who enjoy th (r appropriate Courts for fines and fuir. And 
of thefe lands, Gofelaches, Bucksaid, a fecond, and thied Buckland, 
and Hurtt, and one yoke of ore, Schildriceham, Macheheve, Ernaif. 
tone, Oflachitone, two Peries, Brulege, Ofpring, Hoiion, the King 
has thete forfeitures ; intrinfic fervices of psoughing and orhers, the 
violation of the peace, and extrinfic fuit. ‘Throughout the whole 
county of Ken, excepr the diciricts eppert: aaning: to the Holy ‘Trinity, 
St. Auguitine’s, and Si, Mariin’s, an adultercr is the property of the 
Crown, an adulirefs of the Archbithop..—The King has half the 
chattels of a cordemned felon.—The receiver of an exile, returned 
without the King’s permiffion, is at his mercy.—From the lands be- 
fore recited of Ainod Cilt, and his Peers, the Sovere! gn is guarded, 
fix days at Canterbury, or at Sandwich ; and the men receive provi- 
fions and \iguor at the monarch’s charge. Should they be not fupplied, 
they may return without forfeiture. If thefe Peers were fuimmoned 
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co a fhire-mote or affize, they thall attend at Pinneden, but at no 
lace more diftant. Should they not attend, they fhall forfeit to the 
King, for this and other offences, one hundred {hillin ys, except the 
violation of the King’s peace, w rhic th is compenfated at eight pounds. 
Of highways as before recited.’” Pp. 1-—4. 


To the tranflation illuftrative notes are fubjoined. 


In the county of Suflex we will exhibit the ftate of the 
town of Lewes, a Borough of Earl William de Warene :— 


«© The rent antl to// of the borough of Lewes, in the time of King 
Edward, yielded fix pounds three thillings, and three half i=pence, 
Here King Edward had one hundred and twenty-feven Burgetles in 
domain. 

«© Thefe were their Cuftoms, or Common Law. 

‘If the King wifhed to fend an armament to guard the fezs, with. 
out his perfonal attendance, twenty fhillings were collected from all 
the inhabitants, withour exception or refpect to particular tenure, and 
thefe were paid to the men at arms in the thips. 

‘© The feller of a horfe within the borough pays one penny to the 
Mayor, and the purchafer another ; of anox a hi Afpenny >; of a man 
four. -pence, in whatfoever place he may be bought within the rap. 

A murderer forfeits feven fhillings and four-pence. 

* A ravilher forteits eight fhillings and four-pence. 

‘¢ An adulterer forieits eight fhillings and four pence, an adultrefe 
the fame ; the King has the adulterer, the Archbithop the adultrefs. 

‘© A runaway or vagabond that is recovered, pays eight thillings 
and four-pence. 

«* When a new coinage takes place, every mafter of a mint pays 
twerity fhillings. 

‘© Of all thefe forfeitures the King received two parts, the Earl a 
third. 

‘* At the prefent period the doravgh pays all its cuftomary duties as 
ufual, and thirty-feven pounds additional. 

‘¢ There are thirty-nine inhabited houfes, and twenty uninhabited, 
in the rape of Pevenfea, from which the King receives twenty-{ix 

thillings and fix- -pence, and from thefe William de Warene has his 
motety. The entire value in the reign of the Confeilour was twenty- 

fix pounds. The King had one moiety, the Earl another. At the 
prefent period the value is thirty-four pounds, and at anew coinage, 
one hundred and twelve fhil lings. Of all thefe emoluments and pro. 
duce William has one moiety, the King another.’’ Pp. 182, 184. 


In Surrey we find this account of a part of Southwark :— 


‘©The Bifhop has in Scwthwark a Monaftery and one tide-way. 
King Edward held them at che day of his death. ‘The proprietor of 
the church held of the King. From the produce of the port, where 
fhips frequen t, the King had two moieties, bar! Godwin the third. 


But the Norman and Englith Juries of the hundred teflify, that the 
Bifhop 
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Bifhop of Baieux inftituted a {uit againft Ralph the Vifcount, rela. 
tive to them, bat the Vifcount underftanding that the caufe would 
not be conducted with juitice, or to the King’s advantage, did not 
attend the Court. The Bithop, how ‘ever, gave the church and tide. 
way firit to Adelold, then to Ralph in exchange for a houfe. The 
Vifcount denies ever having received the command or fignet of the 
King on this fubject. The homagers of Southwark teitify, that in 
the re ign of King Edward no perfon received tol!, on the Strand aad 
the vicinity of the river, except the King ; and if any one ooo 
a trefpafs there and was challenged, he made compenfation to th 
King; but if he returned to the jurifdiGtion of the Lord to hie m 
he owed fuit and fervice without being challenged, the Lord received 
fatisfaction from the offender. ‘The homagers of Southwark have 
claimed a houfe and its toll as a moiety of the farm (or manor) of 
Chingcftone. Earl Euftace held it. ‘The total value of the Royal 
domain in Southwark is eftimated at fixteen pounds.”’ Pp. 228, 


There are feveral inftances of pleas being litigated, both in 
inferior Courts, hundred Courts, and fhire Motes. Thus 
there was a difpute betwixt the Bifhop of Baicux and the 
Abbot of St. Auguftine’s, relative to the manor of Bat- 
mere :-— 


‘The Abbot of St. Auguftine’s claims this manor, as its pro- 
prietor in the time of the Confefflour, and the hundreds bear teiti- 
mony in his favour; but the fon of the man, or homager, declares 
that his mate chufe what patron he pleafed, but this the Monks 
do not allow.’” Pp». 72, 73. 


Ina fubfequent entry we find it decided in favour of the 
Abbot :—‘* The sure teitifies that Balmere appertained to 
St. Augulline’s in the reign of Edward, and that the Abbot 
received futt, fervice, and forfeitures from the perfon who 
held it.”” P. 5. 

We obferve that the tranflators have not relied folely on 
the printed copy of Domefday, but have had recourfe to the 
original autograph, as the fubfequent note and its tranflation 
fully prove :— 


‘© This paflage is much mutilated in the original, it is printed 
in the edited copy Hoc M ten... teigni de Rege E. & tres mane- 
bant ibi afidu. ....tenebant inde duos Solins in P aragio fed non..... 
ni ibi. In the firit Hiatus we have diftinguifhed the Autograph to 
be tenebant Ve, in the fecond affidui..et112°, in the third non 

manebant.’’ Pp. 83, note. 

‘“« Five thanes held this manor of King Edward, and three ree 
fided there continually, and two held two fowlings as Peers, but 
did not refide there.’’ Pp. 83. 

The 
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The notes of this work greatly illufirate the text, and are 
written with the fame decifive fpirit and boldnefs that cha- 
racterize the author of South Britain. We fhall exhibit 
fome few of them. On this patlage—** Lefitan, Lewin, 
Aluret, Sired, and two others held it of King Edward, and 
could alienate their lands at pleafure,” (Pp. 78,) there is this 
obfervation :-—~ 


“ Thefe formed a borough, or frith, of fix men or hinds, who 
could chufe what Lord or Baron, for their patron, they pleafed. ‘The 
gradation of — (and the proportionate fines,) may be feen im 
Alfred’s laws, - 36, though it cannot be diftinguithed in Wilkins’s 
pretended Trandas ion. The original, after enumerating the fine tor 
breaking the borough of the King, Archbifhops, Bifhops, Eldermers, 
fpecifies the BurHBRYCE TWELFHYNDES MANNES THRITTIG 
SCILL: SYXHYNDES MANNES FIFTYN scYLL: Crores Dor. 
BRYCE FIF Seyr~t—in Enelifh, a scare ah man’s borough 
break, thirty fhillings, a fix-hind man’s fifteen fhillings, a carl’s 
door-break five fhillings; which Wilkins gives hominis MCC 
*Solidorum, triginta ; De Solidorum quindecim ; Coloni Violatic 
{epii quinque.”’ Pp. 78, note. 


On haze we have the following note :— 


“| We cannot render hage, houfes correctly from the following 
entry :—* Centum fuerunt hag, et funt in eifdem mafuris fexaginta 
Domus ;’—confequently = mafura— mefluages, and hage, heys, 

hanghs,, or houghs, are nearly fynonimous, and were confidered as 
proper {cites prepared for the erection of houfes.”? Pp. 7 AY 


On the meaning of the word fervus we have this juftifica- 
tion :— 


“Thi Ascclefia et unus fervus. It is with regret that I differ with 
afearned Antiquarian friend, relative to the meaning of this word. 
He confiders it as defignating an order of men inferior to the Bordarii, 
({becaufe they are trequently mentioned after them,) and the bafelt of 
villains or bondfmen. The foundation of my ditlerence of opinioa 
reits on this bafe. In the Saxon language, therlerde, thicf of the 
Lord, or fervants of the Lord, was the general term tor the clergy. 
We ailow that they are iicnrlonntl, almoft conflantly, afier villani 
and bordarii, in order, for the ploughs and the hufbandmen, or houfe- 
bound-men, occupied the firft care of the reporters and cominifiioners. 
But they are ranked among articles of high value and confequence, 
a mill, a fifhery, falt-pans, and frequently “conneéted with a church, 





—— 


* <¢ Where is Solidorum in the original ? But we hope to fee Saxom 
laws [peaking fenfe in a thort period.” 
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after which they are commonly enumerated, fo that, doubtlefs, ¥, hen 
treating of the territories of the dignitaries of the church, we think 
outiclve: fully »uftified by rendering them minifters ; tltn treating 
of feudal chiefrains, they might be his followers, that accomp.nied 
him in war.—TIndeed Servi or Servientes ad Legem is an honourable 
title, the ancient term /ervazt of a lover to his imitrefs, or our 
modern wf? obedient humble Jervant, degrades not the perfon ufing 
it.’” P. 35, note. 


It was little imagined that Domefday contained fuch im- 
portant information to the hiftorian and the lawyer, or that 
this record contains fufficient evidence in itfelf to overthrow 
thé authority and ftatement of every modern Britifh writer, 
relative to the character and conduét ot the Norman William. 
We find the cuftoms of the Sixon Edwird tranfimitted and 
fecured to Englifhmen by that baffard, who has always been 
deferibed as the molt defp otic tyrant that ever exifted ; and we 
find Eoglithmen in poileffion of ample eftates, in dircé& con- 
tradi@tion to the reprefentation of fermer hiftorians.—We 
hope that the editors will meet with fuch patronage and en- 
couragement as will incite them inftantly to proceed in their 
tranflation, fince it will eftablith the foundation of an au- 
thentic hiftory of South Britain ; and we truft that our Le- 
gillature, or the Society of Antiquaries, will {peedily ex- 
amine the Survey of the four Countics in the time ot Ed- 
ward the Firft, and prefent them to the public as perfe& as 
poflible. 





POETRY. 





Art, XI. Cup:d and Piyche. A Mytheligical Tale, from the 
Golden Ajs of Apuleius, Bvo. Pp. 48. Price 1s. Wright. 
London. 1799. 


HE original of this tale occupies the fourth, fifth, and fixth 

books of the Aftnus Aurcus of Apuleius, fup pofed by cominen- 
tators to be an allegorical compofition, La Fontaine was fo well 
pleafed with the fubject, that he beftowed great pains in adapting } it 
to the tafte of the French public, and, indeed, he fays, in his preface 
to his * Loves of Cupid and Pfyche,”’ «6 y ai trouvé de plus 
grandes dithcultés dans cet ouvrage qu’en aucune autre qui foit ford 
de ma plume.”” Mr. Lockm 1, who was acquainted with the 
French poet, tranflated his work into Englith in 1744, and gave, at 
the fame time, a verfion of the original Latin. But, we “believe, 
this fable has never before appeared in Englifh, in a poetical drefs ; 


and 
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and we are pleafed to find that it has at length attracted the notice 
of a writer who has tatte and ability to execute his tafk in a manner 
that will neither do any difcredit to Apuleius, nor give the bard 
himfelf reafon to fhrink from a comparifon with La Fontaine, 
There are a fimplicity and attention to nature, highly pleafing, in 
the following defcription of Pfyche, before the knew the power of 
love :— 
“© Young Psycue {till more beauteous grows, 
She feems unconfcious of her charms ; 
Yet no one plucks this opening rofe, 
She takes no fuitor to hee arms. 


«¢ Each fifter fhines a regal bride, 
In fweet connubial union blett ; 
Each moves confpicuous in the pride 
Of feeptred itate and ermin’d vett. 


«© But Psycue owns no lawful Lord, 
She walks a Goddefs from above ; 

All faw, all prais’d, and all ador’d, 
But no one ever dar’d to love. 


*¢ Yet half-form’d withes ftill will ply 

With feverifh dreams th’ unpractis’d mind, 
When the clos’d eye, unknowing why, 

Its wonted flumbers fails to find. 


«* Though the blank heart no paffion own, 
Some foft ideas will intrude, 

And the fick girl in filence moan 
Her dall unvaried folitude !”’ 


We thall extra&@t, for the gratification of our readers, the paflage 
in which Pfyche is defcribed, having yielded to an irrefiftible im- 
pulfe of curiofity, and confented to follow the revengeful advice of 
her envious fitters, as vifiting the apartment of her arknown hufeand, 
with a view to murder him in his fleep. We fhall give La Fontaine’s 
defcription firft, and the Englifh poet’s afterwards :— 


“« A pas tremblants et fufpendus 

Elle arrive enfin ou repofe 
Son époux au bras étendus, 
Epoux plus beau qu’ aucune chofe ; 

C’étoit auffi l’Amopr: fon teint, par fa fraicheur, 
Par fon eclat, par fa blancheur, 

Rendoit le lis jaloux, faifoit honte a la rofe. 
Avant que de parler du teint, 
Je devois vous avoir dépeint, 
Pour aller par ordre en |’ Affaire, 

La Pofture du Dieu. Son col étoit penché ; 

C’eft ainfi que le Somme en fa grotte eft couche ; 
Ce qu'il ne falloit pas vous taire. 
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Ses Bras 4 demi nus étaloieht des apphs, 
Non d’un Hercule ou d’un Atlas, 
D’un Pan, d’un Sylvain, ow djun Faune, 
Ni meme ceux d’une Amazone ; 
Mais ceux d’un Venus 4 lage de vingt ans. 
Ses cheveux ¢ Cpars et flottants, 
Er que les mains de la natute 
Avoint frifés a laventure, 
Ceiles de Flore part fumes, , 
Cachoient quelques, attraits dij snes détre eftiméss 
Mais Plyché n’en étoit qu’a prepdre plus facile, - 
Car pour un qu’ils cachoient elle en foupconnoit milfe ; 
Leurs anneaux, leurs boucles, leurs neuds, 
Tour-a-tour de Plyche recurent tous des va@ux ; 
Chacun eut a part fon hommage. 
Uhe chote nuitit pourtant a fes cheveux ; 
Ce tut ia beaute du vifage. 
Que vous en dirai-je ? et comment 
En parler affez dignement? 
Suppléez 4 mon impuiffance ; 
Je ne vous aurois @aujourdhui 
Dépeint les beautés de celui 
Qui des beaurés a ]’intendance. 
Que dirai-je des traits ou les Ris font logeés ? 
De ceux que les amours ont entre eux partagés 2 
Des Yeux aux brillantes merveilles 
Qui font les portes du defir ; 
Et fuir-tout des levres vermeilles 
Qui font les fources du  plattig pore 
« Now trembling, now diftraQed : bold, 
And now irrefolute, the feems ; 
The blue lamp glimmers in her hold, 
And in her hand the dagger gleams.. 





«* Prepar’d to flrike fhe verges near, 
The blue light glimmering from above, 

‘The HipEous sicur expeéts with fear, 
And gazes on the Gop oF Love! 


“* Not fuch a young and frolic child 
As poets feign, or fculptors plan ; 
No, no, fhe fees, with tranfports wild, 

Eternal beauty veil’d in man. 


© His cheeks ingrain’d carnation glow’d 
Like Rubies on a bed of pearls, 

And down his ivory fhoulders flow’d, 
In cluftering bands, his golden curls. 





* Pp. 104, 105, of the fplendid edition of Didcot, Paris, 1707 
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* Soft as the evgnet’s'down his witgs, 
And as the falling fuow-flake fair, 
Each light elaftic feather {prings, 
And dances in the baliny air. 


‘The pure and vital ftream he breathes, 
Makes e’en the lamp thine doubly bright, 
Which its gay fame enamour’d wreathes, 
And gleams with feintillating light.’’” Pp. 27, 28. 


There is a confiderable degree of true poetical talent difplayed in 
the compoiition of this pleating tale, the tlyle of which is equally 
remote from puerile fimplicity and the meretricious varnifh of the 


Della Crufca fchool. 


Art. XII. Review of Poetry, Ancient and Medern, By Lady 
NET retest ami Pp. 30. Booth, London.’ 1799. 


THIS curfory review of the merits, or rather of the characteriftic 
features, of fome of the firft poets of ancient and modern times, comes 
from the elegant pen of Lady Manners, and 1s addrefied to her infan 
Son. It difj plays an ade qui ate knowledge of the different bards sions 
fhe reviews, befpe: aks a well cultivated mind, and reflects credit on 
her lady ‘thip’s tafte. “That fhe knows how to difcriminate with judge- 
ment, the following extracts will fufliciently demonftrate : 


«© Ariftophanes combin’d 
Brilliant wit and force of mind ; 
Yet, with an indignant rage, 
‘Turn from his licentious page, 
‘That to ridicule confign’d 
Th’ ornament* * human kind, 
See amid a Jater age, 

Plautus chatm ‘he c L atian ftage, 
Quick invention’s varied mien, 
Sparkles in each comic fcene, 
But too oft th’ averted eye, 
‘Turns from grofs obfcenity. 
"Terence chafter, more refin’d, 
Pleafes and impro\ es the mind ; 
‘To complete his polifh’ d line, 
Lealius, Africanus join. 

Attic tafte his pen revives, 
And Menander in him lives. 


In Lucretius we lamént 
Talents loft and time mis-fpent ; 
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Taught, amid Athenian fchools, 
Atheifm’s pernicious rules, 

Idly learn’d, he dares advance 
Faireft order fprung fromchance; ~ 
While confus'dly atoms hurl’d, 
Harmoniz’d into a world.’”’ 


Py ty 
bit 
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‘© Bright was Swift’s meridian pride, 
Harley’s friend and Ireland’s guide : 
Horrid o’er his clofing fcene, 

Gloom’d pale frenzy’s haggard mien. 
Thus, like beauties fragile prime, 
Stronger wit mutt yield to time. 

Where does fleeting blifs then reft ? 
Only in religion’s breaft.— 

Brilliant fancy, judgement clear, 
Melody beyond compeer ; 

Quick intelligence of mind, 

Reafon ftrong and thought refin’d, 

All that genius, all that art 

Can of magic force impart, 

Varied beauties to difplay, 

Meet in Pope’s enchanting lay. 
Liftening to the tuneful ftrain, 

Livid envy. frowns in vain, 

While warm admiration pays, 
Tributes of ecttatic praife, 


The concluding lines of the poem, in which, with true parental 
folicitude, fhe dire¢ts the attention of her child to the grand fource 
of true knowledge, the fcriptures, exhibit the author in a molt fa- 
vourable point of view, and entitle her to more than critical com- 


mendation. 


Art. XIII. Nedfon Triumphant: or, The Battle of the Nile, « 
Poem. By William Thomas Fitzgerald, Efg. 4to. Pp. 16. 
Price 1s. Stockdale. London. 


OF Mr. Fitzgerald’s poetical talents and political principles, and 
of his conftant readinefs te apply the former to the beit of purpofes, 
we have before had occafion to {peak in terms of praife, not more 
warm than merited. The Battle of the Nile was an event that could 
not fail to draw forth thofe talents to advantage ; and although it 
had already been celebrated in a mafterly manner by Mr. Sotheby 
and Mr, Bowles, it is here fo managed as to excite undiminifhed _ 

reft. 
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reft. Of the capture of Malta, the bard thus fpeaks, in moft ap. 


propriate terms :— 


‘* 'To that proud rock, for deeds heroic known, 
Where jealous honour fix’d her polifh’d throne ; 
And with the panoply of faith array’d, 

The fpotlefs banner of her knights difplay’d ! 

The blood-ftain’d chieftain bends his gloomy way, 
And marks illuftrious Malta for his prey. 

But fure that race of heroes muft deride 

The threats of France and Buonaparte’s pride ; 
The fea-girt ramparts hoftile arms defy, 

When glory calls to conquer or to die ? 

— Was fuch their conduct ? Truth, alas! records, 
That knighthood’s laurel wither’d on their fwords ; 
Malta! for ever moan thy honour’s lofs, 

‘That to the infidel betray’d the crofs, 

And, at the Gallic atheift’s ftern decree, 
Tarnifh’d the plumed creft of chivalry.’’ 


The farther progrefs of the Gallic marauder is deferibed until his 
arrival at Alexandria, when his victorious career was checked by the 
hero of this poem, 


«« As long as Egypt’s pyramids fhall ftand, 
Long as the Nile hall fertilize her land, 

So long the voice of never-dying fame, 

Shall add to England’s glory, Neson’s name.” 


There is a frequent tranfition from the paft to the prefent tenfe in 
the defcriptive parts of this poem, which we have not remarked 
in the former productions of the fame author, and which, when his 
attention has once been direéted to it, he will, we are perfuaded, fee 
the propriety of avoiding in future. The fhort extracts which we 
have given will fuffice to fhew that the bard has loft no portion of 
his wonted animation and fpirit, 


Arr XIV. Britannia Triumphant over the French Fleet, by Admi- 
ral Lord Nelfon, off the Mouth of the Nile, a Poem. By William 
King. 8vo. Pp.34- Priceis. Eaiton. Salifbury. Second 
Edition. 

THE fame event is here celebrated by a bard of inferior note, 
but of equal zeal. ‘The poem before us is the production of a village- 
mufe, in other words, a humble pea/axt. Initead of being furprized 
that the performance is not better, we only wonder that it is fo good as 
it is, hat is wanting in the fpirit of poetry is well fupplied by the 
fpirit of patriotifm, and ftill better by the fpirit of piety that per. 
vades the whole book. Prefixed to the book is the Gazette account 


of the victory of the Nile, and it is followed by a numerous and re- 
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Art. XV. Extra&s from Posdisi on Naval and Military Subjed;, 
By the Rev, W. Tatker. 8vo. Pp. ry. Price 1s. Meyler, 
Path. 1799. , 


IT is impoflible. not to Jaud the fpirit which dictated the verfes 
contained in this little book ; nor will the author, we truft, be dif 
pleafed with the declaration, ‘that we rate his patriotifm mueh higher 
than his poetry. To the former he was, probably, indebied for the 
extenfive circulation, of the ‘‘ Ode to the warlike Genius: of Great 
Britain ;’’ which, we are told, ‘* has gone through many editions ;”’ 
and, if our withes have any. effect, his * extracts” will be equally 
fuccefsful, 


Arr. XVI. The Revolution ; or, the Bleffings of French Liberty, 
A true Story, in Verfe. Addreffed to the People of Great Britain, 
1z2mo. Pp. 11. Price 2d, or 1s. 6d. per dozen. Hatchard. 
London. 1799. : 


LITTLE tracts of ,this defcription, which blend rational amufe- 
ment with wholefome initruction, and are written in a ftyle fuitable 
to the capacities of thofe for whofe perufal they are more immediately 
intended, are calculated to anfwer a very beneficial purpe fe, and, 
therefore, deferve aniverfal encouragement. After a briet dilplay of 
the prominent evils which have refulted from the French revo lution, 
the book concludes with the two following admonitory Addrefles ta 
the French and‘the Englifh :— 


*¢ Frenchmen, thefe ills affi& your land, 
By change of conititution ; 

Such the calamities that brand 
Your fatal revolution. 


. *€ Grave leflon to capricious men, 
To rath, afluming fages, 
Who think with rth int {peech, or pen, 
To cruth the fenfe of ages, . 


«¢ Monition awful to repel 
The grambler and the fretter, 
Who, not content with being well, 


Is rettlefs to be better. 


*¢ Dreati warning to reformers wild, 
And conftitation jobbers, 

Who power transfer from monarchs mild, 
To murderers and robbers, 


‘« Syftems, though faulty, to derange, 
The wife man feels averfe ; 

Since thofe who bleffings feck, i in change, 
So often find a curfe, 





‘6 Britons, 
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«¢ Britons, of flatt’sing friends beware, 5 - 
Of boatting innovators ; 

Dread fecret oaths; and fy the fnare, 
Of correfponding traitors, 

“© Refpeét the’ venerable pile, % 


Your anceftors have rear’d ; 
The pride and comfort of our ifle, 
In dittant realms rever’d. 


*¢ Grand monpment of human skill; 
To guard and_blefs mankind ; 

A government of law, not will, 
To guide, protect, and bind, 


‘* Cherifh with reverential awe, 
And fence from mifcreants wild 

Your pure religion, fhield to'law, 
Beneficent and mild. 


** Moft happy, if content, ye knew 
Your blifs': moft free from harms ; 
Be to your King and country true, 
Nor fear the world in arms,’’ 





THE DRAMA. 





Kotzebue’s VinGin OF THE SUN, Peruvian Rouxra, and Sheridan's 
PizaRRO. 


]® reviewing thefe works we propofe firft to confider the Virgin 

of the Sun ; fecondly, Kotzebue’s Rolla, with the three different 

tranflations, by Mifs Plumptre, Mr, Lewis, and’ Mr. Dutton 

thirdly, Pizarrro, formed upon Rolla, altered by Mr, Sheridan, re- 

prefented at Drury Lane, and fince publithed. 

Arr. XVII. The Virgin of the Sun. A Play, in Five Ads. By 
Augufius Von Kotzebue. ‘Tranflated from the genuine Ger- 
man Edition, by Anne Plumptre. S8vo, Pp, 96. Price 2s. 6d, 
Phillips. London. 1799. 


WE have frequently and ftrongly expreffed our opinion concern- 
ing the tendency of German literature, nor haye our fentiments 
been changed by the perufal of Kotzebue’s works. We think his 
moral principles unfound, as well as his political. In holding up 
to efteem and refpect, women who have deviated from the paths af 
Virtue ; and in rendering the characters of rank vicious, and in 
confining goodnefs to low ftations, he is very culpable, He miftakes 
fat; fer loofe women are not in real life beld in that cflimation which 

Vf Kotzebue 
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Kotzebue reprefents them to enjoy ; VIRTUE 18 NOT EXCLUDED FROM 
THE HIGHER RANKS, and confined tothelower. Thus, that author, 
profeffing to exhibit likeneifes of human nature and fentiments, 

ives to the public what is not a likenefs of human nature and 
oT dieaate and, in fodoing, 1s AN INACCURATE PAINTER. But 
his pictures are not only not taken from exifting originals ; they are 
calculated to encourage immorality and infubordination. His notions 
of the motives to virtuous conduct are very incorreét ; his chara¢ters 
are guided by the impulfe of feeling, and not by the impulte of 
rectitude ; feeling is pleaded as an excufe for deviations from the 
moit facred duties of religion and virtue. His perfonages are, be- 
fides, extravagent and exceilive in their qualities; they difplay 
littie of that difcrimination which marks the fhades of good and 
evil, and diftinguifhes them in all the intermixtuze which they ex- 
hibit.of life. 

The author's dedication to a German lady gives the following ac- 
count of the origin of the play : 


“ Tt has ses cw | been faid, that poetry, like love, cannot be commanded, 
This, my very@miable friend mult now acknowledge to be an error ; fince, if her 
memory be accurate with regard to trifles, fhe will recalleé, that this drama owes 
its origin folely and entirely to her commands. One evening at Pyrmont, the 
weather being too wet and melancholy to permit of her enjoying the charms of na- 
ture, to which her pure foul is fo clofely allied, fhe had recourfe to the Temple of 
Thalia, where Naumann’s opera of Cora happened to be reprefented. The per- 
formers were of a very inferior kind, and the only ching that pleafed me during the 
evening was, thae-l the good fortune to fit behind my friend, who fometimes 
condeicended to favour her humble fervant witha little converfation. Among other 
remarks which the occafion called forth, fhe obferved once, when the conclulion of 


an aét gave usa fhort refpite from being merely auditors, that the opera, at which we 
were prefent, contained excellent ground-work for a drama.” 


After a number of compliments to the lady, ina very florid 
ftyle, he declared that he would not write unlefs the faid lady com- 
manded it. She accordingly did fo. ‘The author made a low bow ; 
and, in obedience to her orders, produced the Virgin of the Sun. 

Mits Plumptre felected the Virgin of the Sun as the third of her 

opofed feries of Kotzebue’s plays. The great reputation this 
as has acquired in its native country, gives her hopes that it will 


i 
not be found Jefs interefting to the Engiith reader under its prefent 
form. 


In reviewing thefe works of Kotzebue, it will make no part of 
our confideration whether they were or were not applauded in his 
own country, or any where elfe, but whether they really reprefent 
human life, character, and fentiments, and inculcate principles, 
mo and conduct agreeable to morality, and beneficial to 

iety. 

The following are the outlines of the fable: Cora, a daughter of 
a noble Peruvian, and beloved by Rolla, the chief Genera! of Peru, 
had been appointed a Virgin of the Sun ; an honour or punifhment 
equivalent to that of the Roman veftals, with a fimilar injungion 
and employment; to preferve her own virginity, and the holy fire 
under feailor penalties, Don Alonzo, a refugee from the army of 


Pizarro, 
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Pizarro, having feen the young prieftefs at a facrifice, they were 
mutually captivated. ‘The next queftion was, how they were to 
meet; as her refidence was in the ‘Temple of the Sun. As the 
ufual machinery of waiting-maids and fcaling-ladders in love fieges, 
would not there anfwer the purpofe, they find a very convenient 
fubftitute in an or hs which is fo kind as to make a breach in 
the Temple walls juft large enough to admit Alonzo. He makes his 
way to Cora. Her vow is broken, and the ufual confequences 
enfue. Aj] this time, by fome ftrange negligence of the high- 
prieftefs, no pains had been taken to repair the wall, nor to prevent 
the young veftals from being expofed to fuch very dangerous vifits. 
Meanwhile, Rolla, » ho had been a moft valiant General, being in 
Jove with Cora, and finding fhe had been fnatched from him to be 
devoted to the fervice of the fun, retires to a neighbouring cave, 
and becomes a hermit. One morning, Cora and Alonzo meet at 
the breach caufed by their friend the earthquake; fhe informs 
Alonzo of the effects of their paflion. The argument of the young 
lady on this occafion is extremely curious, and refolves itfelf into 
two heads ; firft, the had obferved, in others, t' e feelings of a mother 
to be very pleatant, therefore it was right in her to place herfelf in 
a condition leading to fuch agreeable fenfations. ‘To generalize 
this moral propofition, the amount may be expretied in few words : 
maternal feelings are delightful, therefore, a girl is to be a mother 
as foon as the can. Alonzo, who was a man acquainted with the 
world, and knew that it was generally held neceflary to reftrain 
natural defires by a pofitive inftitution, expreties great uneafinefs at 
the evils to which he had expofed Cora. ‘To relieve his uneafinefs, 
Cora an{wers in the fecond head of her argument: “ And what do 
you fear? Is it a crime to become a mother? My father always 
taught me, that whoever commits a crime, infantly forfeits all peace 
of inind; but for me, J feel no uneajine/s.” We are to obferve, that 
Cora and Alonzo are held up as_ meritorious and exemplary charac- 
ters; and that what they do, therefore, is deferving of imitation. 
Thus, if a boarding-{fchool mifs, receiving her lover into her apart- 
ment, fhould find herfelf in Cora’s fituation, according to this 
creed, her antwer is ready~Is it a crime to be a mother? I feel 
no uneafinefs at what I have done.—Cora goes on: “ To me, virtue 
is facred.” To anfwer this, Kotzebue’s young hero faye: “‘ And 
know you, then, what conftitutes virtue ?—Alas! your uncorrupted 
foul is ignorant of the terrible diftinétion between virtue, as 
FOUNDED IN THE ETERNAL PRINCIPLES OF WATURE, and virtue, as 
conftituted by the diftorted imaginations of funatics.” This virtue, 
founded in the eternal principles of nature, is that which permits the 
full gratification of pailion, without any regari to exitting infti- 
tutions; the other, here faid to arife from the diftorted imagination 
of fanatics, is that which would reftrain natural gratifications within 
the bounds of certain inftitutions, proved by experience to be bene- 
ficial to fociety. This doétrine. we muftfay, (and will fay, as long 
as our notions of morals continue what they are, that's, unlefs it 
thould pleate Heaven to afflict us with infanity,) 1s poifonous to mo- 
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rality. It isialfo intermingled with ingredients that add to the dan, 
ger; imgredients in themielyes not onlyy fweet aud palatable, but 
apart from that poifon moft falutary, Both Cora and Alonzo are 
reprefeutec as amiable, intereiiing, and benevolent characters, that 
in their exeeliencies we may overlook the general principle through 
them endeavoured to be eftablithed, that becaufe a young man ‘and 
his concubine bave many amiable qualities, therefore the concubi- 
nage ittelf jsright. ‘Another art is uféd by the author in difguiting, 
his poiion ; -he-fuppotes a penalty aunexed to this deviation from 
virtue, infinitely, we admit beyond the moral evil of the action; but 
throughout the play it is not the excefs of punithment, but the 
principle, that is held up to view; at leaft they are to totally con- 
founded, that, in reprobating the feyerity of the penalty, the reader 
is.apt to forget that blame has been incurred. Cora is fo thoroughly 
contident that all fhe has done has been right, that, without any un- 
eafinets, or, indeed, the flighteft difeompofure, thé opens her mind 
to the high priefteis. The high prieftets, in the utmoft diftrefs and 
rage, denounces her doom. Alonzo and fhe are tried ; it appears, 
on examining the laws, that death isthe penalty annexed to tuch a 
deviation from chattity: the death of the feduced, and the feducer, 
A difcuiliou takes place between a committee of priefts, the object 
of whieh is to thew, that an adherence to ancient inftitutions is 
bad, and an abolition of them gaod, The advocates of the old 
fyftem are made bad men and weak reafoners; of the new, good 
men and ftrong reafoners, ‘The eftablifhed laws, however, prevail, 
and the wilful trantgreffors of them are about to have fentence of 
death, the annexed penalty, pronounced on them. Meanwhile 
Rolla, the hero of the play, and held out as a moft noble and meri- 
rious Character, learning the fituation of Cora, and knowing ber 
confequeat deftiny, dete rmines to rife in rebellion againft his Sove- 
reign,’ when offieislly acting asthe laws of his country direct. He 
ruiues into the ‘Ve mple, and the royal prefence, followed by a num- 
ber of officers and foldiers, the fupporters of his rebellion. The 
hing, by his eloquence, makes fuch an impreffion on Rolla, that he 
diimities his foldiers, and furrenders at difcretion. Not to be be- 
hind hand with him in generofity, his Majefty pardons the prifoners, 
abolithes the Jaw, and all are happy. 
‘Lhe Rory is trom the very outfet improbable. When two lovers 
have a mind to meet, though one of them fhould be in a nunnery 
or Temple of the Sun, a poet who confines himfelf to probability, 
might hit npon many expedients much more-likely than an earth-, 
quake. If a breach were fo made, it is not likely. that it would be 
tufiered to be fo long unrepaired as the play fuppoies. -Neither is it 
probable that a young lady, apprehenfive, to ufe the language off 
newfpapers, of the confequences of an unguarded moment, would 
be 4oextremely eafy and tranquil as our young veftal. If fuch tran- 
quillity would be improbable in any country, much more was it fo, 
in the fituation in which the nymph muit have known that death 
was the punithment of fuch frailty. But if the character and de- 


portment of Cora be by no means agreeable to human na ~ in 
uch 
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fuch circumftances, it is equally inconfiftent with found morality. 
The tendency of fuch charaéters is hurtful. by foftening, in the 
amiable qualities of a culprit, our:reprobation of fuch conduct. 
Cora is made by the author, or at leaft is evidently intended to be 
made, a pattern of benevolence and and meritorious eonduct. Her 
diftreffes are fo far from refulting from her own imprudence and 
violation of duty, that they are derived from cruel and oppreflive 
inititutions. It would have been much more natural, and much 
more uieful, if, on account of her dereliction of chatiity, the had 
futtered the evils which in fact refult in the ufual courte of things 
from that dereli€tion; and a much more ufeful inculeation. Let 
us afk parents how far they would with their daughters to enitate 
this heroine, this pattern of excellence the Peruvian Cord? There 
are doubilefs pai'ages of contiderable beauty, and pathos; but {till 
the wlrole is neither agreeable to nature, nor conducive to virtue, 
Kotzebue can intérett the affections, as he has fhewn both in Cora 
and in former: plays’; but in eftimating the value of the power of 
moving the paflions, we mutt take into the account the purpofes 
for which they are moved. Making allowance for the frailties of 
irimian nature, we do not think it ufeful to hold them out as objects 
of juftification. Wethink the pathos of the author mifemployed in 
vindicating: fornication, or diminifhing the odium of adultery,* 

‘The character and conduct of Roija require alfo fore animad- 
yerfjon, He is an inftance of the flimfy and falfe morality which 
makes virtue confift in aéting agreeably to the impulfe of paffion, 
inftead of fixe: principles. . Rolla is held up as the-pattern of male 
excellence as Cora was of female. What were Rolla’s powers and 
accomplifhments. how did he apply them, and wherefore? ‘This 
is a compréhenfive gueffion, the anfwer to which, if true, exhibits 
the nature, and efti:ates the value of a moral character.. Rolla, 
it appears, was a man of very confiderable abilities, great valour, 
and military tkill) which had’ been exerted with fuccefs in the 
noblett of caufes, the defence of his |,ing and country. From an 
employment in which he had rendered, and was able to render, 
fuch important fervice, he had fecluded himfelf from fociety ;,and 
why? hecaufe he was in love, and his miftrefs had been taken 
from’ him’ Difappointed of that one object, he renounced every 
other tie to the focicty of whith he was a member. ’ But let us 
hedr himfélf, in his dialogue with Alonzo, when he had ‘heard of 
the condition of Cora :--- 


“ Alonzo.. And you. will keep our fecret ?—will avert namelefs milery from the 
unfortunate Cora ? 

“ Rolla. ‘Think you that I could betray her? “Know, young man, that for 
miany¥ years I have loved, have idolized, ‘her. 

* Alonzo, (with the utmoft aftonifhment) You'! 

“ Rolla. Oh! the impotence ot words! Not any language—not your language 
nor all the janguages of the world combined, have power to defcribe what I teel 
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* We think it. better in this cafe, more confillent with our duty, to exprefs in 
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exphu i terms what we mean to fay, than to lo.ten our ceulures Of vicious iiculca- 
tion by circuitous refiuement, 
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for Cora !—She was {carcely above the age of childhood when I marched, for the 
firit time, againit the rebels who inhabit the fields, at the foot of the mountains of 
Sengay—the wept when I bade her adieu ; and, fince our feparation, I have known 
no pleafure but in the recollection of that moment and thofe fears. When the 
conteft wes ended I returned, but all had then affumed a new afpeét. No longer 
was I to behold the {amc free, unfettered, maiden whom I had left; fhe had be. 
come the confident of the gods. 1 would have made her my wile; fhe {aw the 
perity of the flaine with which I burned, the faw the ardour of my paffion ; but 

¢ heart was wholly occupied with her new fituation, and while fhe called the fun 
her bufband, fhe looked down with contempt upon me. The day foon arrived on 
which a folemn oath confécrated her for ever to the fervice of her God, and con- 
hhgned me over as a viétim to eternal mifery. Stil] 1 continued, for feveral years, 
to drag about a miferable cxiftence from place to place, from battle to battle ; and, 
while I foug't death, gained only renown, At length I retired to this fpot ; and, 
for fome weeks pal, this cave has been my dwelling—this cave, which has become 
dear to tac, fince it conceals from my fight that fun who robbed me of my Cora!” 


We next meet Rolla with the High Prieft, who proves to be his 
father, and refolved to refcue Cora and Alonzo from the doom 
awaiting them by the Jaws of Peru. He difcovers from his father 
that his mother had been a virgin of the fun, in the fame predi- 
cament with Cora, but that the fecret had been kept, and fhe had 
efcaped punithment. Left alone by his father, he refolves to 
refcue.her whom he loves, from the punifhment annexed by the 
Jaws of her country to her conduct, by ufing force againit the 
King, laws, and con‘tituted authorities, which he had acknows 
ledged during all the former part of his life :— 


“ Oh, my father,” he fays, ‘* you know not what thoughts are brooding here ! 
—To your powers of eloquence alone Tt dare not truft a matter of this importance. 
—Force! force! that is the only effe€tual method of perfuafion. Where can 
Velafquez bet 1 would fain clafp him in my arms, and endeavour to Communicate 
to his brealt an ardour equal to that which glows in mine. Yes! I will fave her! 
—I muft fave her!—-My mother was a virgin of the fun; though I muft not dare 
to pronounce her name, leit the echoes fhould learn to repeat it. ‘To refcue Cora 
9 3 facrifice due to her memory. Thus it is, that the gods wonderfully entwine 
together every link tm the chain of fate! Ye powers of Heaven! you cannot be 
arraigned, if Rolla fhould die poor in deeds of heroifm, fince you have not with- 
beld glorious opportunities for their performance !—To give freedom to her he 
Joves, and to prefent a grateful) offering to his mother’s memory, are objeéts of 
fuch magnitude, that if they did not raite a flame in this bofom, it muft have been 
moulded from the eternal fnow on the fummits of the Cordilleras.” 


We next find Rolla in avowed rebellion, and why? Becaufe he 
was in love. Rolla, the heroic, the patriotic Rolla, with the bluf- 
tering of a bully, and the frenzy of a madman, enters into the 
royal prefence, and pleads the excefs of his paffion as a reafon for 
his conduct, and afierts that a man under the influence of a 
violent paffion is not refponfible for its effeéts ; a doétrine, the ab- 
furdity, nonfenfe, and immorality of which, the author employs 
none of his perfonages to confute ; -but, to judge him fairly, let us 
hear himfelf :--- 


ACT V. SCENE VI, 


When Rolla forcibly enters the Temple, King Ataliba fays to 
him, “ Who are you?” 
«4 Rolla. Do you not know me? 


& Ataliba, 
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« Ataliba. 1 had once a chieftain who much refembled you in features; his 
gare was Rolla, and he was a noble-minded man. But who are you ? 

“ Rotla. No mockery, Inca; for the love of God, no mockery! yet you may 
be right. I am no longer RollaTI no longer kuow myfelf! A ftorm drives me 
on, a rapid Rream hurrics me forwards—but have compatlion upoa me! I honout 

ou, Inca, I love and honour you, ¢ruly. 

“ Maliba, You honour me! Onte, indeed, I indulged in fuch glorious vifions. 
I faid within myfelf, as long as I have Rolla fora chieftain, the monarch of Cucep 
may tage, may try to feduce my ee from their obedience ; yet Rolia*s 
heroic courage is a tree under whole fhade I thall always repofe in peace. 

“* Rolla. But anfwer me, I intreat-—Is the tree under whete fhade you were 
repofing thus quietly, refponfible to itfelf, if a whirlwind fhould come, tear it up 

the roots, and throw it down upon you ? 

* Ataliba, What whirlwind has feized upon you? What is it you defire? 
Speak ; and thank your former fervices, that you ere now indulged with the liberty 
of fpeaking. I have never fufficiently rewarded your heroic atchievemezits. I do 
it now, in granting this permiffion. 

“‘ Rolla. 1 have only a plain flory to urge in my defence : Jet it fufhce for my 
vindication, if you partake more of the humaa than of the divine nature. I love 
to excels! While { was yet a boy, this paffion ftole into my heart {fo fweetly, fo 
pleafantly, fo devoid of ali uneafinefs, that I felt delight in cherifhing and indulging 
&. Love was, at that time, like a day of ferenity to my foul, and remained fo, 
till the period of youth intervened ; when my paflion became a orm, to which 
ali muft bend ; when nothing could reftrain the impetuofity of my feelings. To 
love, and be beloved, were the highelt obje&s to which I afpired. I thoughe 
of nothing but enjoying my {weet intoxication in Cora’s arms, regardlefs of honour, 
or of the fervices due to my country, and to the noble race of our Incas, ef which 
tece Lam abranch, My good uncle fought to ftem the torrent, or at lealt to 
sonduét it into another channel, and fent me to ferve my King in battle; trufting 
that the fever which burned within me, might thus, in time, be wholly exhaufted. 
But vain was the hope that, in urging 7 fleps to climb the lofty heights of honour, 
{ might be enabled, when I had gained their fummit, to look down with calm« 
nefs on the paffioa I had Ieft below. This paffion would not be fhaken ofi—it 
accompanied me up the fteep, and it was that alone which prompted all my heroic 
actions. Yes, Inca, whatever great or good 1 have performed in your fervice, is 
to be afcribed folely to love. It was my companion in the field of battle; and, in 
my moft adventurous moments, I thought not of my King, nor of his throne, 
neither of the welfare of my country—I only thought of Cora, that I thould 
become the objett of Cora’s admiration. You owe nothing to me—all to my love 
for that matchle{s woman—and that love you mutt this day pardon, I am paft 
the days of youth, indeed, but my heart remains the fame ; it retains all the impee 
tuofity of my earlier years; I fhall cherith the ey vifions of childhood. My 
paflion is become like a tree, the root of whichis fo deeply entwined with my life, 
that the one cannot be plucked up without deftroying the other. Oh! Inca, thew 
that you have the feelings of a man! Extend your mercy to Cora! On my knevs I 
entreat for her life! (he Anee/s.) Smece fhe has called the forfaken Rolla brother, 
be is become proud ; yet he itill condefcends on his knees to beg his fifter’s life! 

 Ataliba, (Endeaveuring to conceal his emotions, and prejerve his dignity.) Rie! 

** Rolla. Mercy! 

“ Ataliba. Rule! Lay thy arms at my feet, difmifs thy followers, and then wait 
filent and fubmiffively the judgement of thy King. 

“ Rolla. Mercy! Mercy! Ungle, filter, aid me to entreat! I have been fo 
me rr to entreaty, that Picarcely know the form in which it fhould be 
élothed. 

** Ataliba. A petitioner in arma! would you mock your Sovereign ? 

“ Rolla, (rifing up.) Oh! no—but you require impoffibilities ; you expe& a 
man in a burning fever to fleep. Can Rolla behold Cora ia chains, and lay down 
his arms!—By Heaven, that cannot be! 

“ Ataliba. I command you to depolit them at my feet. 

“ Rolla. Pronounce her pardon, Inca—declare her abfolved from her detefted 
vow, and you fhall be inflantly obeyed. 

“ Mtadiba. No conditions=-your arms mult iftantly be refigned. 


Ty Rolda. 
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 Roila Impofii rsa —Come to my heart; Cora! be my Brea’ your fhicid. d 
let my iword hew afunder thote cliains! 

: | } . | . 
Atal 5.2, Ret cl, co Whatever you ple 4 fe, wi hat ever th € goas Ww I] perm P eieand 
know, that Ataliba sill not pronounce fentence, till he beholds you kneeliny di 
‘ ’ 9 , d - iliea 

armea at lus feet. Never fhall it be faid, that you extorted mercy from the %:, 
fin a painclic tone., Ye people « t Quito, Iiften to the voice of your Sox : 
I itand here, at tins moment, tn the tempic, in the Pp! elenceof our God hinfelft 


TX ° 


For feven years have I now reign xt over youe=[ aik he if ar ly One can charre 
during that time, with awilfuliajaflice 2? If any can, let him come forwards !— 
Blas any ove been difiniffed from before my throne without affiltance, where fii. 
ance could be granted? If any can, let him come forwards !—I have conquered 
other Counties, I have triumphed over other Kin gs; but that is little - “When, 4 
tew yeats azo, the anger of the gods had cuffed the coum ry W ith unfruit fu 

I threw open the doors of my full barns, fed the hungry, ‘and revi ved the | 
while many a night I lay fleeplels in my own bed, becaute your mife ¥ oppreffed 
my ioul, and | 72 not power to relieve all —Ye people of Quito, », your prefent 


coneuct is unde ferved by me! Seize that man, chain him, or I lay Gown my 


, r > 
4 ‘ptre at this moment 1 C0 jujea mur uring is hea 4 aint ng the Creua ' 
'* ,; , c 
* Rolia, ‘turning fo hrs JeHlowe4ns ) You feize me! you put me in cha ! which 
‘ad, doth: :2—¥ ou, pe thaps, my old caimpanion in yvattle. with 


am wig you 
whom I once fhared my laft morfel, when famine flared us in the face—or wo 
whofe life I faved in the field of Tumtbamba—or you, whofe fon I retcued from 
the enciny’s hands, even at the moment when the lance was pointed acainfe 
breail ? Which among you will feize me? Speak! 

* Igh Pricf. Rolla, my adopted fon, how am I bowed down by this fcene 
Would you fee me, miferable old man as I ain, proftrate at your fect ? 

% Rolla. Forbear! I honour you as a father, but do not fpread ont vour 


“. 


’ ’ P . . >? a 
hands to the itormy win cag is invain! (7A4¢ High Prieft ts about to proces. his 
tndreaties, but Rol B prone n wmpatientiy.) Uncle, no more! ‘The lots 

i ’ . a 
cait; and, whatever may be Fey comieguence, Lam retolved to fave Cor 


As Rolla had been determined to forfake every duty, and every 
principle of loyalty and patriotitm, from the paflion of se for 
the fake of Cora, the fame caute produces his return to allegiance. 
This propofed pattern of heroic virtue does not ceate to be 4 a rebel 
from refieCting on the wickednefs of rebellion, againtt a Pri nce, 
acting accorditig to the law of the land, but bier ‘aufe his mittrefs 
defires him. His good acts, as well as his bad, refult from the 
patlion of love. In Kotzebue’s hcro we fee nothing of that reat 
magnanimity which conftitutes virtuous heroifm of character; 
but, having begun the confideration. of Cora and Rolla, in the 
Virgin of the Sun, we fhall, in our next number, confider their 
charaders and actions, as well as that of Alonzo, together with 
new characters, in his Perwian Rolla; and afterwards examine 
Pizarro, as it came changed by the pen of Mr. Sheridan. 
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T ‘HE original work of Sir F. D'Ivernois was reviewed, at fome 


J Iength, in our fecond volume, 7.519. Jt only remains for 


' it Arn r : +}, . “yy t) re? : : 92 
is, therefore, to obferve, that the trantlation before us appears, as 


| 
far.as we have examined it, to be -fatthtul at Jeatt, though not 


very correct. ‘The facts céntained in the tuppiement or poittcript, 
which is dated June 20, 1700, tend to corroborate the former ttate- 


ments of the author, and 


, aS additi wal matter does hot excer d 


the bounds of an extract, we thal] give it entire: 


4 
a 


«Since the above was written, many important faéts and confeliions have 
come out, which fhow that the late defeats of the French have, in a great degree, 
arifen from the exhanftion of their finances: which have necither admirted « 
their provifioning places of retreat in time, of their completing the recruiti ot 


the armies,"of remounting the cavalry, noreven of providing the fam neeectary 
for their pay 5. Which the army of Italy complained of not having received whe 
the campaign opened: The fame Garet, who appealed to their defeats as pledyes 
of future vidfories, bad fhortly after fhown fomewhat more forefieht, whe 
abandoning predi¢tions, and confinine himfelf to fasts, he faid, on the rath of 
February, 1790, ‘ lipeak of what I have feen, and I have feen every where, 
throughout Italy, that our means are terribly difprovortioned to our enterprize. 
J have feen our armies in want of foldicrs, and our foldiers in waut of every thi 
requitite for armies.’ ; 

« It isto be obferved that, a few davs after this fpeech, the antithefis of 
which, no doubt, made him torget its imprudence, this eve-witnefs of the priva- 
tions of the army of Italy applauded, im unifon with all his colleagues, of the 
senewal of hoftilities ; the mefiage announcing which was only interrupted by 
unanimous cries of Jive la Republique! A tew months before, the late Director 
Carnot, though exiled by the Councils, had, however, the generefity to warn 
them of the dreadiul coniequences of a new war, which he foretold would be 
the fureft means of agaia reedering the exrflence of the republic a problems and 


}; pro . 
although its duration never has been a very difficult fro? em to thoi? who know 
the French, and refieft upon their hiftorv, ‘it is certain, chat to recommence the 
war without finances, Was wat tonly to accelerate the ditiolution of this pt Ib] e- 
matical republic. It was in the charatter of one of its founders that he declared to 
the new Jeaders, that it cvas on the verge of ruin, unlefs they [peedily ot ened their 
eves to the fituation of the finances, and perceived that a flate, whatever be its const: 

fiom, cannot pesfefs frability, 4 alef, there can Se an puilibrium betaven the Lfplay of 
ws firength and the reprodu€lion of its refources. He even added, that * though, 


fince the treaty of Campo Form, the French armies had no longer been at 
war with the great powers, he was convinced they would be reduced, at th 
end of the campaign, (that of 1798,) to about one half of 

bers.’ 

‘‘ At that very time Iwas urging precifely the fame opinion, and 1 endea- 
voured to fhow, that no confidence whatever cou!4 be placed in the army-litt 
which Scherer, the minifter at war, uted from time to time to publith, in order 
to perfuade the coaleiced powers, that the republican army afually amounted to 
above 400,000 men. ‘ 

** No one member of the Councils was the dup* of thefe hyperboles ; for they 


well knew that the pretended eff Give credits which they granted this minifter, 
would fearcely fuffice for the maintenance of 100 of 150,000 men. Yet they 
now pretend to call him to an account tor his exer orretion with rezard tothe 


number of the troops, which, juft before the declaration of war with Aufiria 


thir former oum- 


, he 
ftated to amount to 337,000 men. Among other things, Berlier réprouches him 
with having there reprefented the cavairy as contifting of 64,000 men, 
to make up that number, it would have been nece(firy to purchate 


If this be true, and if the Cavalry are really reduced to perform their fervi 
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foot, like the marechauffee, not only this new fpecies of deficit: accounts for the 
pretent fuperiority of the coalefced armies, by very natural causes, but it infures 
them future fucceffes. 

‘In truth, we fcarcely know whether we ought to feel moft difrufted at the 
bafe hypoeniy or the ignorant ftupidity of the French fimanciers, who have only 
fupplied the government with 161 millions during fix months, and who accute 
them, as of a ¢rime, for not being able, with fo trifling a fum, at once to pro. 
vide for their own devouring tndemnities, the purchafe of 40,000 horfes, and the 
miaintenance of 337,000 men under arms. 

** But what crowns this inftance of hypocrify and injuftice, the Council of 
Five Handred, not content with accufing the minifter of thefe mif-ftatements, 
have, on the 6th of June, addreffed a mof threatening meffage to the govern- 
ment, in which they fay, ‘Citizens Direétors, every thing announces that the 
fatety of the nation is threatened from without, and that in this the internal 
tranquillity may be involved. Under thefe circumftances, we have a right to 
expect the communications required to be made to us by the contftitution.’ 

“* The Directory, however, will, no doubt, reply, if, in fo criticala moment, 
they can continue tolerably colleéted, that if the fafety of the nation is threat. 
ened trom wuthowt, the Councils muft attribute it to the renewal of the war, 
which they themfelves provoked to the utmoft of their power, declaring it was 
the only means of putting the finances in the road of melioration. The Direétory 
will not fail toadd, that the Legiflative Body, who fo unanimoufly applauded 
this meafure, have, with equal unanimity, rejected every produftive tax that has 
been prupofed for carrying ton. As to the communications, which the Council 
of Five Hundred accufe them of withholding, the Direétory will appeal to the 
innumerable meffages, wherein, ever tince the annihilation of the affignats and 
mariats, they have been continually repeating, that the receipts are daily becoming 
more nud more infufficient for the vartous branches of the public fervice; that the 
deficit is an abyfs into which the republic will fall; and that it is condemned to 
perith, like the monarchy, 4y the exhauftion of the finances. They will peint 
our, that the internal difurganization of the country arifes from the impoffibility 
of either paying the public funétionaries, or finding men who are able and willing 
to diicharge thofe offices gratuitoufly: and as to the defeats the armies have 
met with abroad, they will undertake to prove, that the Councils might have 
avoided, and might ftil!l repair them, by procuring fufficient funds for remount- 
ing the cavalry, and provitioning and paying the trcops. In fhort, they wilt 
not fail to repeat, that with moacy the republic may be faved. But it remains 
to be feen, whether they wil! ftill dare alfo to repeat that its refources are entire. 

** Such, probably, will this new communication be; and fuch would bea 
fufficient reply to the very indifcreet queftions contained in the following addrefs 
of the inhabitants of Grenoble, read in the fitting of the 15th May .—* Legifla- 
tors and Directors, how is it, that in our camps the defertion of the troops is 
almoft univerfal, and that the feventh military divifion is not even ftrong enough 
to feize and arreft the deferters? How is it that the military adminiftrations are 
rolling in moaey, while the troops are lett utterly defitute ; infomuch that the 
con{cripts who arrived at Milan, found neither bread to eat nor ftraw to lie on, 
and thus their defi rtion was. provoked #” 

** This addrets having been publicly read and fent to the Dire€tory, the inha- 
bitants of Grenoble entered into a farther correfpordence with the Prefident of 
the Council of Five Hundred; and onthe 6th June addreffed a fecond difpatch 
to him, in which they fay, * The wounded foldiers who have returned from the 
army, and the conicripts who happen to be fick, are left without fuccour, the 
hotpitals being unprovided with every thing neceffary for their comfort.—The 
defpondency is fo general, that there is reafon to fear a fpeedy and abjolute aif- 
organization. 

‘If, however,” added thefe warm patriots, ‘the adminiftrations and generals 
of the interior had money at their difpofal, they might yet provide for the moft 
prefiing wants: but, without rejources, what can be undertaken, what can be 
done? nothing but acts of d-/pair: and you know, Citizens Legitlators, that 
deipair leads to the mot dreasjaul catafrophes.’ 
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t If this be fo, I was not far wrong, when, four years azo, I ventured to pres 
diet, that when the French government fhould be no longer potfetied of a paper 
circulating Medium, when their neighbours fhould no longer tuffer themiclves 
to be pillaged with impunity by their armies, the aefirtion of the republican 
troops would be provoked by the utt ry deflitute Condition to which they would 
infallibly be reduced ; chat their leaders being then left without morey or refources, 
and nothing being done to relieve their moft prefiing wants, a/pair would 
frortly lead them to what they would call the ff dreadful cata/rophe, to that ot 
the znmperifhable republic ferifhing by the exhauftion of tie finances. 1 ftill perfitt 
with increafing confidence in this conje@ture, though ftill adding the fame indif- 
penfible condition with which I fet out, namely, that the death of the monfter 
depends, above ali tnings, on the Allies perfifting in the war, and on the extent of 
their facrifices to prevent the republican armies from feizing the rofources of one con- 
quered country after another, in order thereby fill to gra/p at the refources of other 
nations.” Pp, 467—472. 





DIVINITY. 





Art. XIX. Religious and Philauthropic Tra&s. By James Cowe, 
M. A. Vicar of Sunbury, Middlefex. Svo. Pp. 131. Rob. 


fon. London. 


HESE traéts confit of “ A Difcourfe on the Principles, the 

Temper, and Duty of Chriftians— An Effay on the State of 

the Poor, and on the Means of improving it by Friendly Societies, 

&c.—and Rules for forming and managing Friendly Societies, with 
a View to facilitate their general Eftablifhment.’’ 

The firft of thefe traéts is a fermon delivered at an anniverfary 
meeting of two friendly focieties of poor tradefmen and day labour- 
ers at Sunbury, on the text, ** Only let your converfation be as be-~ 
cometh the gofpel of Chrift.’’ ‘To explain and recommend this duty 
he thus manages his fubjeét ;—Firft, he confiders what ought to be 
the rule of our conduct towards mankind in general. Secondly, 
what particular duties the gofpel requires of men who live in the 
fame city or neighbourhood. ‘Thirdly, how we ought to behave 
towards thofe who differ from us in religious opinions. Fourthly, 
how we fhould conduét ourfelves in our refpective families. And 
laftly, he points out thofe duties which we owe to each other as the 
members of friendly focieties, and how their interefts might be beft 
promoted. Thefe are all fubjects of high importance, and Mr. Cowe 
has treated them in a manner that is entitled to much praife. The 
ftyle and arguments are well adapted to the audience he was addrefling ; 
the motives urged for the performance of the various duties of life as 
chriftians and men, are placed in a ftriking point of view, and enfor- 
ced with fuch ability and zeal as are highly creditable to him. 

His fecond tra&t, * On the ftate of the pour, and on the means of 
improving it by friendly Societies, &c.’’ has afforded him an opportu. 
nity of offering his opinions on a fubject which has engaged the atten. 
tion of many wife and benevolent men. ‘That the prefent fyftem of 
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our poor laws flands in need of alteration feems to be the tinas!. 
mous opinion of the country ; but what that alteration is to be, and 
how it is to be effected, not even the abilities of our firtt Misnitter 
have yet fatisfactorily determined. ‘To thofe who have devoted 
their time and talents to the illuftration of this very important 
branch of national polity, a nation’s thanks are due ; sit more 
particularly to the ingenious and learned author* of that laborious 
ser fingular production, in three 4to volumes, entitled, On the 

State of the Poor,’’ which, for profound refearch, accuracy of in. 
formation, admirable deduction of hiftoric faét, combined, at the 
fame time, with an elegant, nervous, and animated ftyle, we have 
feldom feen equalled, and never excelled. ‘Though this excellent 
work was given to the world long before our labours began, we 
could not pafs by the opportunity which Mr, Cowe’s tract fo clearly 

gave us, of {peaking of it as we think it merits. 

Mr. Cowe is decidedly of opinion that the neceflity of the poor 
laws might, and would, be removed, by the univerfal adoption of 
«© Friendly Societies ;”’ ry from the circumftances which have come 
to our perfonal knowledge, we are inclined to think that the evils 
now arifing from them might, by fuch means, be greatly decreafed. 
He enumerates a number of caufes that are produttive of diftrefs to 
the poor, and at the fame time fuggefts what, in his mind, would be 
found an adequate remedy. We are not inclined to enter into any 
conteft on the utility of fome of his fchemes, or whether they would, 
or would not, increafe the portion of human happinefs ; let it fuffice 
that, upon the whole, we think extremely favourable of the abiluy 
and obfervation he has fhewn in this tract, and moft highly of the 
benevolence, piety, and patriotifm, from which it origin: ated. 

The third part of this little work, which confitts of rules for th 
formation of a Friendly Society, will be found very ufeful in any 
neighbourhood, where fuch eftablifhment may be in agitation. 


Agr. XX. On the Advantages which refult from Chrifianity, 
ard on the Influence of Chriftian Principles on the Mind and 
Condud. ~By the fame Author. 8vo. Pp. 58.) Roblon, 
London. 


t© THE fubftance of this difcourfe was delivered in feveral fermons 
at Sudbury, more particular.to the Friendly Societi CS, and is now 
ealarged and publifhed, with a view to diffufe more wide ly = § 
fentiments and moral principles among thofe who have little leifure 
for the ftudy of theological fubjects.” Such are the very praile- 
worthy motives given by the author for this publication, and we mot 
fincerely hope that all his pious purpofes may be accomplifhed by it. 
The langu: ge of this production is plain, perfpicuous, and foreible, 
and its doétrine une becptionabie : ang we moit cordially recamme d 
both thefe articles to the attention of our readers. 


dn 





— _ 


Sir F. M Eden, Bast. 
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Art. XXI1, 4 Letter to the Rev. Robert Hawker, D.D. Vicar 
of the Parifo of Charles, Plymouth, occafioned by his late Ex- 
pedition into Cornwall. By the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of 
Manaccan, 12mo. Pp. gg. Price 1s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 
London. 1799+ 


WE have had frequent occafion, fince the commencement of our 
work, to advert to the too prevalent fiz of /chi/m, and we have ex- 
plained, in a fummary manner, our conceptions of the docirine of 
the eftablithed church on that topic. If thofe conceptions be jut, 
it is certainly a duty ftrongly incumbent on every member of that 
church, but more partioularly on its prelates and “pattors, to exert 
every mean in their power, if not for the repreffion, at leaft, for pre. 
venting the extenfion, of fchifm; if they be erroneous, charity, at 
leat, if not duty, fhould lead chem to expofe our errors, that, by 
keowing, we might be taught to correct them, That our ftrenuous 
defence of the eftablifhment, againit all aflailants and intruders, 
fhould draw down upon us the vengeance of the elect, as well as of 
other fchifmatics, was naturally to be expected ; hence’ the violent 
attack commenced againt us, in one of the monthly, vehicles of 
{chifm, excited not the fmalleit furprize. But that the conductors 
of fuch a publication, inftituted for the avowed purpofe of propagat. 
ing principles, hoftile to the eftablifhment, throughout the kingdom, 
fhould deem it expedient to undertake the defence of a dignitary of 
the eftablifhed church, whofe duty it is to prevent the diffufion of 
fuch principles, would certainly have occafioned a confiderable degree 
of aitonifhment, had not the mot;we of the defence been too evident 
to admit of mifconception. The worthy prelate, however,, in 
gueflion, will, we conceive, not feel very much obliged to thefe 
oficious zealots, for going fo much out of their way, in order to 
make his Lordthip appear as owe of them. As to ourlelves, we fhall 
only, far the prefent, ftate that the writer of the article, to which 
we allude, has not fenfe to difcriminate between palpable rrony and 
ferious decliration, nor yet honeftly to abitain from fupporting his 
attack by the advancement of deliberate talfehood.* It is worthy 
of remark, that the very men, who are thas forward in defending 
one prelate, have the eifrontery to tell another, that he advances 
opinions which ‘have no more to do with the. dodrimal fentiments 
of the church of England, than they have to do with the {crip- 
tures!!!" And this falfe and impudent affertion is applicd to a 
paflage in which his Lordthip has unqueftionably fupported the true 
dotirane of the church of England, juftly and ftridily. It is im- 
poflible, here, to point, out all the defects of this low, wretched 





* We fhail be induced to recur to this topic hereafter, by the recent declara- 
tion of me fe canting fanatics, that ** none can charge us with a direlidtion FROM 
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ublication, which, far from promoting a fpirit of true piety, far 

0 contributing to the happinefs of the mifguided individuals, for 
whofe profperity its fanatical editors affe¢t fo fervent a zeal, is 
eminently calculated to render them unfit to difcharge their religious, 
moral, and focial duties, and to produce thofe evil confequences 
which are fo ably and fo ftrongly depicted in the Letter before us. 
But, convinced as we have long been, of the indifpenfable neceffity 
of affording fome more effective antidote to the poifon which is 
diffufed with fo much ardour, fo much induftry, and by fuch an infi- 
nite variety of channels, having already corrupted, if the accounts 
of thofe who have been employed in adininiftering it may be credited, 
no lefs than HALF A MILLION of his Majetty’s fubjects, we have 
determined to bring ont another periodical publication, a large 
pertion of which will be more immediately appropriated to this 
mot defirable purpofe. The arrangements for this work are already 
fi: advanced, and we hope foon to be enabled to hoift a pure banner, 
unfotied by the touch of {chifm, unpolluted by the finger of fanati- 
cifm, under which every ¢rue friend to the effablifhed charch may 
find thelter and fupporr. 

Ie is a fubject for ferious lamentation, that feveral regular minifters 
of the eftablifhed church have been infected with this falfe fpirit, 
which a fenfe of duty, and a knowledge of the pernicious effects 
which it has produced, has led us fo ftrongly to reprobate, and fo 
firmly to oppofe. Dr. Hawker, a clergyman of abilities, in the 
Weft of England, it appears, is one of this defcription, who, not 
content with inftilling his own doctrines into the minds of the flock 
immediately entrufted to his care, has deemed it not incompatible 
with the dignity of his character, to become a kind of itinerant 
preacher, with a view to diffule his principles widely over the 
country. It is this conduct which has extorted from Mr. Polwhele, 
a gentleman equally diftinguifhed for zeal duly regulated, and abili- 
ties properly applied, an attack not more remarkable for its ftrength 
than its juftice. Our author acknowledges the talents of his adver- 
fary, as difplayed in his literary compofitions, and gives him due 
commendation for his zeal in religious matters, where it has not 
exceeded the bounds of prudence and propriety ; but he expofes, 
with infinite force, and with becoming energy, its dangerous ten- 
dency, in moft inftances, and he corroborates his general arguments 
by the adduction of appofite facts, fome of which, we confefs, have 
alike aftonithed and thocked us. 

Mr. P. accurately defines the nature of exthufra/m and fanaticifm, 
that no opportunity may be afforded, to his opponent, of mifrepre- 
fenting the charges which he prefers againft him; and he fupports 
his own pofitions by various well-{elected quotations from the well- 
known work of Bithop Lavington, entitled, ‘* The Enthufiafm of 
Methodilts and Papifts compared.’’ ‘The nature of the doétrine 
objected to by Mr. P. may be colleéted from the following 
patlage :— 

“In 
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“Ina note at the 313th page, you tcl! us, that all men are as lifelefs as Eze- 
kiel’s dry bones in the valley, till ‘the Lord put his Spirit into them, that they 
may live—' that preaching may wound the coni{ciences of men, occationing 
‘anoifeand fhaking in the hearers ;’ may awaken greater attention to the out- 
ward forms of religion, more conftant application to the means, more careful 
endeavours after moral duties, like the finews, the flefh, and the fkin—but that, 
till the breath ot the Lord breathe upon them, they can experience no life, Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, our regeneration depends not, in the flighteft degree, 
upon ourfelves: it is the fole effect of the divine agency. We may be fober, and 
chafte, and juft, and honeft, charitable to the poor, benevolent to all. We may 
offer up our prayers and thankfgivings to God, both in public and private, join in 
the Holy Communion, and liften to the word of exhortation; and yet, be on a foot- 
ing in refpeét tothe fpiritual life, with drunkards, and robbers, and fabbath-breakers. 
Unlefs the Lord hath predeltined us for glory; unlefs his Spirit infufe lite into 
our bodies, ‘ we are even as thofe that have been long dead,’ mere mafles of cor- 
ruption. ‘That we fhall not only be driven. to God by an irrefiftible force, inde- 
pendent of our own inclinations or exertions, if we happen to be clatied with 
the eleét, but be fenfible of the exaét *moment of this miraculous operation, is 
a dottrine alfo of yours, in common with almoft the whole tribe of religious 
enthufiafts. In a note at the 330th page of your Sermons, you intimate that the 
Eleé& Chriftian will look for ‘ a /enftb/e demonftration of the {pirit,’ like the apoitles 
of old—the fame in kind, though ina lefs degree—and, like them. will ** be /ud- 
denly filled with the Holy Ghoft, and {peak the word of God with boldnets.’ 

* In your note on the omnipotence of the Holy Ghoft, (at pages 255—2509,) 
you muft limit your obfervations, (you fay,) to thd particular illuftrations of the 
divine agency in the hiftory of the farthful.'—* In the difpenfasions of God's pro- 
vidence, how refrefhing is it, (you exclaim,) to trace the omnipotence of the 
blefied fpirit, manifefted towards them in all the various means of provifon, 
adapted to their multiform wants and neceffities |’ 

** The multiform wants of which you fpeak, are temporal, I conceive, as well 
as fpiritual. If, in part, temporal, would you be underftood to fay, that the 
faithful, as contradiftinguifhed from the reft of mankind, are vifibly fupported 
by Providence, like Elijah fed by ravens in the wildernefs? If you do not, J 
confefs you tpeak a language which to me is perfectly unintelligible. If you do, 
your affertion is too ridiculous for argument.” Pp, 1( 7. 





* «Oh! (fays one of the wretched fanatics whom the Bjthop of Exeter is 
expofing to juft contempt,) Oh! I cannot be freed from doubting till I have more 
infallible afiurances—till I hear Chrift fpeaking to me; fo that I may be /enfidle 
in that very hour, that it is he that fpeaketh.” ‘Then for Mr. Wefley: ‘1 felt 
faith in Chrift ; and an affurance was given me that he had taken away my fins, 
even mige.’ The ufual method of the {pirit, is to give, at one and the fame time. 
the forgivenefs of fins, and an affurance of that forgivenels.’"—* In that moment, 
(fays another,) I beheld the Lamb of God taking away my fins.—My fifter re- 
ceived the atonement on Sf. Peter's day.—At that hour, one, who had long con- 
tinued in fin, from a defpair of finding mercy, received a tull, clear fenfe of his 
pardoning love, and power to finno more. One perfon could neither eat, nor 
fleep, nor read, till Chrift had affured him of falvation. By way of parallel to 
thele prefuniptuous imaginations, we read, that Sir francis bewailing his fins 
from the bitternefs of his heart, was, by the Holy Ghoft, fully certified of tne 
plenary remiffion of all his fins. And once defiring a barber to thave hin gratis, 
for the love of God, the barber refufed til) the Saint had given him full affurance 
of falvation.’—~See The Enthufiafin, &c. Part 1. Pp.43, 44. * low idle it is, (tays 
Dr. Ibbot*) for meen to trouble themfelves, or others, about the exact time of 
their converfion !’—* We need not difquiet ourfelves, or diftruft our own ftate, 
becaufe no ftrange thing has happened unto us, becaufe we have not been 
terrified, nor felt any violent inward pangs and convulfions. For religion is eafy 
and natural, pleafant and delightful, unlefs we have made it otherwife by con- 
trary habits and even we may be reconciled to it, without any of this unnatura! 
dread or concern,’ See Dr. Lhbot's excelient Sermons on the * new birth,’ and ‘ new 
treature,’ 
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In order to throw a farther light on the dottrine of Dr. Hawker, 
Mr. Polwhele quotes fome paffages from a fmall treatife publithed by 
the Dottor, entitled, ‘* The great and leading points of the Gofpel, 
explained in three Dialogues between a Minifter and one of his Parijhi- 
oners,’’ which, in the opinion of its author, contains ** the fum and 
fubftance of religion.”’ 


** In this treatife, you obferve, that ‘the fubftance of the gofpel, as to its 
faving influence, might be brought within the compafs of three particulars ; ric 
fir of which is, to know ourfelves in our loft and ruined ftate before God. 7 he 
fecond, to know the Lord Jefus Chrift, under all his divine offices, as the reftorer 
of our fallen nature. And the third, to know we have a dear intereft in him.’ 

** Under the frf head, you tell us, that ‘ unlefs the grace of God hath patfed 
upon us, we are allalike dead in trefpafles and fins ;’ and that ‘ we cannot think 
a good thought, fpeak a good word, or do a good aétion.*’ (Pp. 6,7.) According 
to this doctrine, the beft moral men, and the moft hardened villain, are equally 
the objeéts of their Creator's wrath, and muft both be damned to all eternity, 
unlefs God choofe to draw them to himfelf. In your opinion, indeed, ¢ the har- 
dened villain’ has the beft chance of being faved; fince you deelare, (at Pp. 29,) 
that * though you were the chief of finners, your encouragement is not letlened, 
but increafed.’ In the number of loft finners, you include thoufands, and tens 
of thoufands, (vp. 8,) who, every Lord’s day, attend the fervice of the church. 

“© Under the fecond head, your parifhioner makes his appearance diftracted and 
miferable. p. 10.) § He has difcovered, (he fays,) that his fancied righteoufnels 
before God is full of unworthinefs ; and that, even in his moft holy things, he 
isunholy.’ He does not detect (as the bet of men might do) any improupricties 
er errors in his behaviour ; fee his infirmities ina ftronger light; regret, for in- 
fiance, the obtrufion of unchafte and irreligious th: oughts, or fpecity any 
omitiions of duty to his wile, his children, or his fe slow creatures; but, on the 
principle of original depravity, he laments, in a general obfcure manner, the 
bias of his nature to fin, and cries out, that ‘ in his flefh there dwelleth no good 
thing.’ (p. 13.) 

* Amidft his anxieties to repent, and to be received amongft the faithful, you 
tell him, for his comfort, that repentance is the file gift of God; and that 
aman might as foon change the colour of his hair, or alter the complexion ot 
his countenance, as the complexion of his mind; that the trengeft refoluuons 
formed in man’s own ftrength muft fail; and that, even if it were potiible to 
keep them, the good conduét of the prefent can make no compenfation towards 
God for the evil conduét of the pat.” (yp. 14.) You inform your parifhioner, 
however, that ‘as the fins of his people are transferred to the perion of Jetus, 
fo his righteoufnefs is imputed to them alfo; and that, in confequence ot this 
imputation, * they are contidered as righteous before God.’ (v. 17.) Surely this 
is one of the moft abfurd and dangerous dottrines that ever was devifed by man. 
If the righteoufnets of Chrift be imputed to the faithful, fo as to become, (as you 
teach us,) their righteouinefs, it follows, that the faithful are equally righteous ; 
anil, indeed, that the faithtul are, in the eye of God, as righteous as Chrift 
himfelf!!! How impious; how blafphemous! Vain are our hopes of falva- 
tion, unlefs we endeavour to attain fome righteoufuefs of ourown! ‘The ferip- 
tural doétrine of the redemption is, fimply, as follows:—Man had broken the 

firft covenant between his Creator and himfelf; and this tranfgrefiion demanded 
ponifhment from the divine yuftice. It was then a mediator appeared betwee. 
God and man: and this mediator was Chrift Jefus; who, having made by his 
Juficsings and death, a full atonement and fatisfaétion for that tranfgretlion, 
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* “A doctrine which you falfely deduce from 2 Corinth. iii. 5. whilft, in 
order to render your Own meaning more forcible, you quote the text falfely 5 
* All our fufficiency is of God.’ ‘Lhe origina) is, x grave xs owe ex Tov Osov. 
* Our fufficiency is of God.” 
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obtained anew covenant for man. The condition of this covenant is, Repen- 
tance from every evil work ; a lively faith ; and obedience to the will of God, to 


the beft of our poor abilities; an obedience, though not perfect, vet fincere. If 
we perform this condition, we fhall obtain, through the merits of Chrift, eternal 
happinets. If we fail in the performance of it, we have nothing to expett but 
everlafting mifery. 

** But cto return to the dialogue, your parifhioner, Sir, feems amazed at the 
my fterioufnefs, the incomprehentibility, of your doétrines. This is not to be 

wondered at. Nor are we furprized that, at the clofe of the fecond interview, 
he goes home with only ‘ a taint glimmering view’ of what you have been de 
fcribing. 

“* Under the third head, you congratulate your parifhioner ‘ on his feeling 
himfelf to bea poor finner; on being fentible of the: burthen of his ins.’— 

Pr. 23. 

‘* With refpeét to our Saviour, your parifhioner obferves, that he is perfeétiv 
fatisfied of the all-fufficiency of Jefus, to purify the finner from the leprofy of 
fin. But, whether Jefus will condefcend to cleanfe me; whether J am the 
objeét of his grace and mercy ; thisis the grand point I want to know,’ fays your 
trembling parifhioner.—p. 24. 

‘* This, you tell him, is really the grand point, fince ‘religion is a perfonel 
thing ; and another man's Chrift can be nothing to your parifhioner, unleis he be 
your parifhioner’s Chrift alfo.’ 

** Of this perfonal intereft in Chrift, (you fay,) he will probably receive, at 
fome time or other, an affurance from heaven. When, however, the time of this 
affurance fhall come, you cannot inform him, though you obferve, that he goes 
forrowing all the day in a fenfe of trantgrefiion, and trequently crying Out under 
the heavy load of fin, ‘O wretched man that Iam, who fhall deliver me from 

the body of thisdeath !’ (p. 30.) You, at laft, difmifs him with the admonition— 

‘ Notto be impatient in the expectation of this aflurance.’ And you tell him, 
in contolation, that ‘ many a gracious foul may walk without aflurance through 
life ; and the dymg hour will be the fealing hour.’ 

** So your poor pirifhioner leaves you, weighed down by the burthen of his 
fins, and doubtiul when the moment of grace fhall arrive to relieve him from 
that burthen. Is it pottibie, that any man, with fuch a horror upon his {pirit, 
can perform the common duties of lite with any degree of fatisfa€tion to, him- 
{e!f, or his connexions ? It feems, then, that all mankind come under two grand 


divifions : 

1. ** Thofe who, left to themfelves, are infenfible of their fins. 

2. “* And thofe who, awakened to a fenfe of their fins, are either expeing, 
or have a¢tua!ly received, an affurance of falvation. 

** For the firft clafs, 1 will not aflert, that you have adopted the Calviniftic 
doétiine of their reprobation from all eternity. Yet, according to your notion of 
* Redemption-work,’ (as you term it,) you muft confider the whole human {pe- 
Cies as in the broad way to deftruétion, except thofe very few, who not only fee! 
their tins, like your parifhioner, but are enabled by the Holy Spirit to transfer 
their fins to Chrift, and apply his righteoufnefs to themfelves. ‘To all who are 


without the pale of Chriftiamrty, this is utterly impratticable.* 
** In nearly the fame piedicament are the whole tribe of profefiional Chrif- 


tians. - 





#18 St. Paul's authority be preferable to Dr. Hawker’s, (a queftionable 


point; perhaps, as they were | ith equally gifted by the Holy Ghoft, and almoft 
have been equally ni shteous, from the imputation ‘of Chrift’s righteoufnefs,) the 
Heathens not having the law, are a law unto themfelves: and, if they afi in con- 


formity to that law, they w i wiluredly be faved through Chrift, who died for 


the fins of the whole world. ile 
exclude moral Chriftians from falvation, itisa 
were born in a Chriftian country, or admitted within the pale of the church. 


G g 4 es One 


if Dr. H. allow the truth of this pofition, and yet 
a truly unfortunate thing, that they 
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- 4. Qne, out of many millions, may be fenfible of his fins, and favoured with 
a call from the fpirit ; but-the reft are configned over to perdition.* 


..** How dreadfully this do€trine muft operate in the conduct of life, I need not 
obfarve toyou. =~ a 


- 


« “ol have heard of inftances*of ele& parents cafting off their children, and 
ele& children feparating themfelves from their parents, as from loft fouls. | 
have known hufbands, amongsthe Lord's people, who have abandoned their 
Wives to perdition,+ though virwous and religious women, and refufed to admit 
themeven tofamily prayery beCautc they profefied themfelves infenfible to the 
operations of ‘he dpirith.. 

***You, Sir, I petceive, are acquainted with numerous inftances of this fort. 
Alas! is thisthe word of the merciful God, whois ‘ not willing that any fhould 
perith, but that ail fhould come to repentance ? 

«* In the mean time, thofe of the other clafs, who are either expe€ting, or have 
received, an affarance oi faivation, are not, at all, better qualified for acceptance 
with heaven, onthe feore of morality ; nay, it fhould feem, that they are not fo 
well qualified in this point as their fellow mortals in general. 

** With you, it-ieems, the tefts of Chriftian reétitude are ‘a horrible dread, 
overwhelming the fpirits ;* the agonizing cry for mercy; and the tremblings of 
fufpenfe, or * hope deferred,” perhaps, through life; aad the tran{ports of expe- 
siences, and vifions, and conferences with God! 

‘* With us, however, (the reprobate and the damned,) the tefts are chaftity, 
fobriety and honefty, humility and ‘ love unfeigned.’ By thefe, ‘hall all men 
know, that weare Chrift’s difciples.” With us, Chnftianity is a religion of ac- 
tion, not of {peculatien. Inftead of elevating us above the duties of our ftation, 
it enforces the ‘inéteft attention to our feveral callings. It teaches us, for in- 
ftance, that the poor labourer in the fields, who ferves his mafter with fidelity, 
carries home the produce of his induftry, for his wife and family, and cheartully 
fharing with them the comforts of his cottage, looks up to Providence for a blef- 
fing upon his honeft exertions, and trufts, for the pardon of his * human errors,’ 
in the mercies of his Saviour; has a fairer profpe& of an inheritance with the 
faints in light, than he that negleéts his labours and deferts his dwelling, \ed 
aftray by fome itinerant preacher, and ‘ hungering and thirfting after rightcoufe 
nefs,’ whilit his offspring are crying to their mother for bread, naked, cald, and 
deftitute '} 


"If 





. * “ That infants, who die before baptifm, will be damned, is a tenet of the 
rigid Calvinift ; and, it is perfeGly confiftent with the doétrine of original fin. 
Yet how full of barbarity and blafphemy, to damn to the flames of hell thofe 
Jittle children of whom our Saviour faid, that ‘ their's is the king‘om of hea- 
ven!’ Surely, it was its sefwra/, not its acquired, difpefition, which our Saviour 
bade us imitate, when he enjoined us ‘ to receive the ki of heaven as@ 
little child.” Neverthelefs, if its {pirit efcape from it without the form of bep- 
tifm, it is condemned, with all its fimplicity and innocence, ta everlafting tor 
ments! Rather, indeed, than have {pecified a do€trine, more wild and extrav 
than thatof the Limbus Infantum of Virgil, we fhould have obferved, with Plato, 
of its advocates : Kass odvyov gore Biourtwn wage adda theyer rye efi sang. 
De Rep. t. 10. v. 615. Ser. Ed. From John ix. 2, 8, where our Saviour's difci- 

les afk him ‘ who did fin, this man, or Ais parents, that he was born blind?’ &c. 

¢ may draw an inference, J think, ‘that the Calviniftic doétrine original 
fin, is falfe.’ For, if it were true, our Saviour would have immediately refolvec 
the doubts of his difciples, by recurring to it. A Cabvinift would have anfwered, 
thm the punifhment of blindnefs infli on the child from its birth, was owing 
to its own fins, tranfmitted to him, through his parents, from Adam.” 

+ “ Becaufe their wives refembled too much the innooence and fimplicity of 
little children to be fentible of pollution from fin, and, confequently, were nevet 
drawn (by the Spirit) unto Chrift, to be cleanfed from fuch a leprofy.” 

t * The diftreffes introduced into families by Methodifm ftand fo prominent 
2 almoft every town in the kingdom, that I need not adduce inftances to evince 
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«“ If the latter, at length, return to his wretched habitation, he will setume, 
perhaps, groaning under ‘he weight of his fins, and trembl from the uppre- 
henfion of the wrath to come, and fitted only to add detpair to mifery. But, for 
the other cottager he fancufies, with gratit his humble meal, and the tattle 
blaze that Mlumines his walls, in the circle of his helpmate and his 4 nocent 
children, Iie enjoys the prefent hour; and (pardon m-, sir, the ex»reffian, the 
afr ance ot bletfednefs, hereafter! Yes! he hath en affurance, tic imoft urfalli- 
ble in the world—an aflurance, by which we may live and die in peace #2 our- 
felves, our fellow-creatures, and our Gode-the affurances which arife iiom ‘tne 
tettimony of a good confcience. * For, (fays the apoftle, referring us to che faw 
of nature, which 1s prior to the law of revelation,) veloved, éf our heart conucmn 
us nat, then have we confidence towards God.’* 


The frets here advancec by Mr. Polwhele are of fech a natures 
that, were they not fanctioned by his auchoricy, we could fcarcely be 
brought to give credit to them. They fpruk, however, fo tirongly 
for themfelves, inat any comment which we could add, would only 
leffen their ferce, and diminifh chat impreffion which chey muft un- 
avoidably make on the minds of our readers, We thall, therefore, 
difmifs this article, for the present, without farther obfervation, and 
refume our confideration of +: in a future number. 

(10 be continued.) 





MISCELLANIES. 


Arr. XXII. The Ninth Report of the Society for bettering the Con- 
dition; and increafing the Comforts, of the Poor. 8vo. Price 1s. 
Hatchard. London, 1799. 


HE very laudable object of this benevolent inftitution entitles 
it to the refpect and attention of all who confider the love of 
our fellow creatures as an imperative duty prefcribed by the holy 
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the juftnefs of the above pifture. Were it neceffiry, | could mention a cobbler, 
at no great di'‘ance from this place, who ufed to live contented and happy with 
his wife and little family, ull the woman was feduced by a young Methodift 
reacher, both from ‘ his bed and board.’ The man, poilefling no very quict 
pirit, often expoftulates with his wife (on her returi to him, perhaps, at two or 
three o'ciock in the morhing,) on her diforderly behaviour, and fometimes has 
gecourfe to the ftrap for a little wholefome ccrreétion. But her attachment, I 
believe, to her daily and her nightly infiructor, is too ftrong to be overcome by 
emonttrances, menaces, or blows. Her children, befoie neat and clean, and 
blooming with health, are now ‘ yellow with mifery." Nor can her hu‘band, 
fall of refentment and jealoufy, purfue, with any comfort, his folitary labours. I 
a@m acquainted with a timilar inftance of aberration in another neighbouthood, 
where the huiband has had the moft fubftantial proof in the world of his wife's 
otion go her fpiritual guide. but Methodifm does not ftop here. It plunges 
votaries into every vice. In its ieber moments it is polluted with adultery '— 
In its frenzy it is imbrued with murder. Very lately, in this of Cornwall, a 
r man having heard a Methodift preacher on the text, ‘ ] will wafh my hands 
sytney went home, and feized his infant child, then afleep in its c , and 
gnurdered it, and § qua/hed his hands in the innocent's blood { 

* *€ According tq Dr. Clarke, and other rational divines, the only way to un- 
derftand the Scriptures rightly, is to explain one text by another, and fo as that 
none fhall contradiét * the great law of nature, which is, likewife, the law of 
God.’ Does not our Saviour himfelf refer the Pharifees te the religion of nature, 
when he afks them, * Why, even of yourfelves, judge ye not whatis right ?” 
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founder of our religion. **Confidered merely in a political point of 
view, if there can “be a mind fo ftrangely formed as to extend its 
copfideration no fatther, it ig an object of the firtt magnitude to 
deviie .all practical means for meliorating the condition of thofe 
who ware, “by the difpenfitions of an all-wife Providence, 
placed in fuch a fituation, fi this world, at to render the attainment 
of the ordinary, comforts of life a matter of extreme difficulty. In 
everyfociety it is unqueitionably the duty of the governing power 
to-afford the: means of fubfiftence to al) its members; that is, to 
provide work for fuch as have the ability to obtain a livelihood for 
themfel ves, and:to” maintain thofe who, from age or ficknefs, are 
deftitute of ‘that ability. It muftbe a matter for felf-gr. tulation to 
every Entlifhman, that, in mo country whatever, have fo many 
charitable¢mititutions:been founded, as in England; in no country 
are)the funds appropriated to the fupport of the poor, fo ample ; 
and in»no country is the difpofition to better their condition and to 
tncreafe their comforts more generally prevalent. 

But, notwithftanding thefe advantages, much certainly remains 
to be done in order to render this extenfjve and ufeful clais of the 
community as comfortable as their fituation will allow; and the 
means taken by the fociety,. whole report 1s before us, appear to 
be admirably calculated tor efteéting this defirable purpofe. One 
thing, however, ftrikes us as extraordinary, viz. that the attention 
of the fociety appears to be limited to the poor in villages and coun 
try towns, but chiefly in the former ; whereas, as far as our obferva- 
tion has extended, the village poor, generally, are more comfortable, 
and certainly lefs addicted to inebriety, or any other vice, than the 
lower clatfes of people in the metropolis and large provincial towns. 
We have alfo had frequent occafion to obferve, that, in many 
places, where manufaétories are eftablifhed, there is a greater ap- 
pearance of mifery in the families of the lower clailes, than in 
villages where the pocr are almo{t exclulively employed iu agricul- 
tural purfuits. To what caufe is this to be afcribed? In the former, 
the means of fubfiftence are more numerous than in the Jatter, and 
the wares much higher. Are we to fuppofe then, that, in propor- 
tion to the facility with which money is earned, the diipofition to 
tquander it is increafed? We much fear that this is really the cafe; 
in the metropolis we know it to be fo; there men, who can eafily 
earn from forty to fifty fhillings a week will frequently work only 
half the week, fpend the remainder in drunkennefs and diffipation, 
and meanwhile difhonefily neglect the bufinefs of their employers, 
and bately leave their wretched families to ftarve. ‘Phe man who 
could devife- any means for fupplying a remedy to this fpreading 
évil, which fends materially to promote the growth of immorality, 
would render a mott effential fervice to the community. 

. We approve highly of the plan, adopted by Lord Carrington, of 
allotting to every cottager on his eftate fufhicient land to enable him 
to keep a cow; and we heartily with it were generally adopted 
throughout the kingdom, Its effect on the peafantry muft be highly 
beneficial; as it. tends to connect more ‘firmly .the links of wn 
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focial chain; and to encreafe that attachment to dome, which is the 
fource of much individual comfort and of infinite public good. In 
fhort, while it betters the condition, it meliorates the mind of the 
poor. We cannot, however, fee the neceility, nor even the pro- 
ptiety, of fuppreiling village-alehoufes; never having witnedled any 
of the evil ettects which are here itated (in the note to p. 180,) 
to refult from them. On the contrary, we conceive them to be highly 
neceflary on various accounts; and furely the power velted ia 
magiftrates to refuie licenfes is fully fufficient to correct all fuch 
abuies as thofe here complained of. 1t thould not be forgotten that 
the abridgement of rational recreation is not very compatible with 
the augmentation of comfort; nor yet that comfort is, a relativ 

term. It is needlefs to enlarge on this topic ; as the grounds of our 
opinion muft be obvious tocvery one. While every effort to excite 
afpirit of induftry, to diffufe moral principles, and to propagate 
found religious doétrine, thall have our determined fupport ; we 
fhall enter our protett againft all attempts to introduce the revolting 
fternnefs of puritanical manners; we neither with to fee our 
peafantry turned preachers, nor our country-alehouies converted into 
conventicles, 

Dr. Ferriar is entitled tothe thanks of the country for the excel- 
lent inftitution of the Hou/e of Recovery, which he was the means 
of eablithing at Manchetter. ‘Vhis houfe is exclufively appropri- 
ated to the reception of patients afflicted with infectious diforders ; 
it was erected in 1796, and has already produced the moft beuefi- 
cial effects, the nature of which is explained in Pp: 224, et feq. of 
the prefentreport. Similar inftitutions ought to be adopted in all the 
principal towns in the kingdom. 

This report contains feveral other papers, replete with ufeful in- 
formation, refpecting the means of promoting the grand object of 
the fociety, whoie farth r progrefs we fhall watch with imfinite 
pleaiure, and to whole future reports we ihall pay particular atten- 
tion. 


Art. XXIII. Information for Overfeers , publifbed by the order of the 
Soctetv for bettering the Condition of the Poor. 12mo. Pp. 48, 
Price Od; or 4s. a Dozen; or a Guinea a Hundred. London. 
Hatchard, 1799. 


THE following table of contents will fuffice to demonftrate the 
utility of this publication which every Overfeer fhould procure. 


*¢ Of a {pinning fchoo] at Oakham, in the county of Rutland. By the Ear] of 
Wincheltea. 

‘€ Of a parifh wind-mill on Barham Downs, in the county of Kent. By Tho- 
mas Bernard Efq. 

* OF the manner and expence of making ftewed ox’s head for the poor. By 
Mrs. Shore, of Norteii- Pail, Derby thire. 

* Of the expence and benefit of trequently white-wafhing the rooms of a poor- 
houfe By William Enim, Efq. Secretary to the Bifhop of Durham. 

“OF the benefit of the ufe of rice. By the Matron of the Foundling. 

** From the Rev. Mr. Gilpin’s account of the new poorhoufe at Boldre, ie 
HMamphhiie. By the Bithhop of Durhaia, 


+ Of 
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* Of a parith dinner for children, at Epping. By Thomas Bernard, Ffq. 
** Of a mode adopted in the parifh of Hadham, in the cousty of Hertford, ns 

fupplying the poor with flour of the beft quality, and at a reafonable rate. By thc 

Rev Dr. Hamilton. 

- _ Charge to Overfeers of the Hundred of Stoke, in the county of Bucks. By 
Thomas Bernard, Ef.” 


The article on the fubje@ of white-wathing is particularly curi- 
ous. The importance of attending tothis practice is much greater 
than is generally imagined. It is highly conducive to the pre- 
fervation of health. It appears, by the following account, that the 
expence is very trifling indeed. 


* The poorhoufe at Bifhop Auckland has been, during the preceding fummer, 
white-wafhed every fix weeks, The method of preparing the lime, (which is rock 
or ftone lime from Coxhoe, about ten miles from Auckland, and cofts, including 
carriage, four-pence a bufhel,) is as follows :—a large tub is procured to fhake it 
in, and this is filled with lime nearly to the top, cold water being poured upon it 
by degrees, and it being ftirred with a {tick that is broad at one end, until the tub 
is filled with lime: when the lime and water are well incorporated, and of the 
coniiftence of mud, it is to be taken out of the tub with a wooden {coop, and 
ftrained through a hair or fine wire fieve into another veffel, where it fettles to the 
bottom in a folid mafs of white-wath. There will be fome water at the top, not 
imbibed by the lime; this fhould be fkimmed off. It is then to be mixed with 
cold water, till it is of the confiftence of thin paint, being ftirred occafionally while 
it is ufing. In this itate it is to be laid on with a whitening brufh by the man and 
his wife who have the care of the houfe. 

“ The quontity uled, for white-wafhing the fifteen rooms at Auckland poorhoufe, 
is half a bufiel, which cofts two-pence; the expence of the four white-wahhings 
being, in the whole, not quite n:cHT-rzencz a year. This trifling expenditure has 
produced a very great benefit to the poor in the work-houle, to thofe who vilit it, 
and, indeed, to the parifh in gencral, that is not eafily to be calculated.—eI have the 

leafure of being able to fay, that there is neither difeafe nor vermin in our poor- 
ufe at prefent; but that the inhabitants are very comfortable and happy.”— 
Pp. 12, 13. 


In the obfervations on this arricle v - find the following very curi- 


ous fact :— 


‘* The penitentiary houfe in Cold-Bath Fields was white-wafhed in 1796. The 
charge for the work was fairly made, according to the ordinary courfe of trade, and 
amounted te ene Aundred and once 4 come In 1797, it was white-wathed again ; the 
materials were bought, and a prifoner in the houfe employed in the work; which, 
as far as I am a judge, was extremely well done: the expence of the materials was 
{1. 75. 6d; the donation to the man for his trouble, £2. a2s 6d; in al] rour 
Pout D oP. 14.” 


At Epping an ordinary has been provided, on week days, for the 
children of the poor, at which they dine for fixpence per week ; 
and are allowed to eat as much as they chufe. We are told that 
fince this eftablifhment, the children are greatly improved in health, 
good habits, and happinefs ; and their parents find it the cheapeft 
way of providing them with a comfortable meal. In order to ex- 
tend the knowledge, (and we hope the ufe,) of fuch an ufeful in- 

ftitution, we thall tran{fcribe the weekly bill of fare :-— 





“ The following is an account of the week’s fare of 77 perfons, from Monday the 
roth to Saturday the a7thof February, 1798, both days inciufive, with the expence 
ef cach article. 

Monpay. 
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Monpay. Baked rice pudding. s. d. 
20lb. and a half of rice - - - 2 6} 
alb, of fuet - Ne - 1 6 
6 gallons milk - - - 13 
Sale and allf{pice - - - of Cis. 
5 6 


N. B. The rice is foaked in the milk the night before baking, and, produces with 
the other materials, about 8olb. weight of pudding. 


Turspay. Beef flew and Soup. s. a, 
Ox’'s cheek - - - - 16 
2 quarts of Scotch barley < . 4% 
3 quarts of peafe - - - 104 
1 quart of oatmeal - - - 2} 
1 peck of potatoes - - 
Pepper, falt, and allfpice - . 64 





Wepnespay. Baked rice pudding, 
as on Monday - - . 5 6 


Tuurspay. Peaje foup. 
4lb. of pork - ° é “ 18 
6 quarts of peafe - - ° 1 Bt 
2 quarts of oatmeal - ° 43 
Pepper, falt, and allfpice - - of 





4 
Fatpay. Baked rice pudding, as before, 5 


Saturpay. Beef flew and Joup 
5lb. and a halt of beef - - 2 
2 quarts of peafe - ° 
@ quarts of Scotch barley “ e 
Pepper, fait, and allfpice - - « 


PES. 





3 A 
Onions, mint, and carrots for the week 1 i 93 
A quarter of a pound of bread allowed om each of the three foup days, 


being slb. a week 4 10 





Six days dinners for 77 perfo., = a 4 24 43” 
Pp. 28.—ag. 








THE REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


4 


Art. I. The New Annual Regifter, or General Repofitory of 
Hiftory, Politics, and Literature, for the Year 1793. 
8vo. Pp. 301. Robinfons. London. 

ie is a political and religious truth, that the members of a 
ftate difaffefted to government, and the fe@aries in reli- 

gion that are enemies to the eftablifhment, are always more 

active, virulent, and indefatigable, in the caufe they efpoufe, 
than the perfons conftituting the majority of the people, or 
thofe that are invefted with power. If proofs were neceflary, 
they might eafily be produced ; though we could hard] 
exhibit 
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exhibit ftronger evidence on the fubje& than what the publi. 
cation of the New Aanual Regifier fupplies. This work js 
conftantly edited in lefs than fen months from the period of 
which.the hiftory is detailed ; while the friends of our Church 
and King mult wait five years before they can obtain any fair, 
 honeft, or candid, annual account of general occurrences, 
politics, or literature. Mefirs. Robinfons, the proprietor of 
this work, poffefs not only zeal rapidly to diffeminate the 
principles, circulate the opinions, and communicate to every 
action the bias of the party but they are likewife inveited 
with confiderable powers to effeét this end: they have not 
only extenfive connections in Great Britain and Ireland, in 
the Eaft and Welt Indies, but they have the Critical Review, 
publifhed by themfelves, a powerful inftrument to accelerate 
its motion, recommend its utility and excellence, and extend 
its fale. ‘The advantages derived from fuch means by oppo- 
fition, diffenters, and party-bookfellers, are too manife(t 
not to be ihftantly obferved; and, furely, it becomes both 
the duty and intereft of loyal, patriotic, and orthodox Britons, 
tv counteract fuch manoeuvres. 

In confeguence of the fpecified conne&tion, more than 
twelve pages in the Critical Review, for November, 1794, are 
appropriated to the difplay of the beauties and merit of the 

‘ew Annugl Regifler. _We are informed, that— 


* The hiftorical departtnent is executed with the fame fpirit and 
ability that has characterized this work for fome years: We hare 
found in it the fame clear and methodical arrangement of facts ; the 
fame ftrovg and energetic language ; and the fame difcrimination of 
character, and accuracy of difcuilion, which we have already had 
ocoafion to commend. The grounds and motives ef-the prefent war 
are inveftigated with freedom and with apparent accuracy. ‘The 
authors appeat to ‘think, that both the Frenth and the Foglith 
miniftry were to blame in commencing hoftilities ; but that if it had 
been the fincere wifh of the latter to preferve a neutrality, it might 
have been maintained.” Pp. 241. 

The uninterefted Reviewers farther ftate, that the “ authors 
evince themfelves firm friends to the conftitution of their 
country,” and that what “ moft merits their commendation, 
is, the ardent zeal for the interefls of religion and virtue, 
which pervades the whole detail” (/é7d.) he Analytical 
Reviewers have departed from their ufual mode of proceeding, 
and given a fhort view of this publication, becaufe of the 
4¢ momentous period,”’ whofe hiffory it records, and ‘ the 
jaterelt that every reader now takes in the great political 
events which, at prefent, agitate the world:” (voL. xxl. 

P.17-) 
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P17.) they teflify, that “‘ the ftyle of this volfime is clear 
and {pirited,” and that ** the events appear to be very /a/th- 


fully detailed, and the arrangement is perfpicuots.” (ibid. 
p. 21.) The authors avow, that— 


‘¢ In preparing this volume of the New Annual Regifter for pub- 
lication, no expence has been {pared for procuring the beft and moft 
authentic information concerning the great events which at prefent 
agitate the political world. Our readers, we truft, will, in the tol- 
lowing furvey, find fome faéts which had been miitaken and mittoted, 
placed in their proper light, and fome tranfaétions illuftrated,. which 
had beea involved in the darknefs of political myitery and intrigue ; 
while we cannot but flatter ourfelves that no circuimftance of moment 
is omitted, and can folemnty affert, that the moit minute has not 
been wilfully mifrepre/ented.”’—Preface. 


Thefe writers affiume to themfelves great merit, alfo, for 
their candaur and judgement 3 with what juftice we fhall 
endeavour to manifeft to every impartial invettigator. 

We ftate, then, in the firft place, that in their report of 
the debates in the Houfes of Lords and\Commons, they con- 
ftantly detail the fpeeches of membérs, in oppolition, at con- 
fiderable length, while they, fafcaftically, mifreprefent, or 
ridicule, thesatguments, or obfervdtions, of friends to admi- 
niftration. Of fuch. conduct we will exhibit a few [péecimens : 
-—-Sir James Sanderfon, the Lord\Mayor of London; moved 
the addrefs! to thé’ King’s fpecchy>: This gentleman’ had'ren- 
déred himfelf obnoxious to‘ Jacobitis, by difperfing all their 
debating focieties in the city; andj eomfeduently, this oppor- 
tunity, mult not: be lot of /yeering atthe worthy magiltrate. 
(ixonically worthy: with them, Yin’ ituli¢s.) ‘They ftate;' there- 
fore, that «* if itthadbeen intended to 'bur/é/que the proceed- 
ings and, the dl gniey of \Parliament, a happier fabjec ‘could 
not have beén’ chofen: fot avenge the ‘addrefSthati .a ‘city 
Knight of the name bf Saunderfon ! fe. 9.) They proclaim 
the fpecch of !Mr/ Wallace} whio feednded the motion; to be 
‘‘ rather the Rarangad! of a phi fovhomis> than a legiflator.”’ 
Thefe writers lieve artéhipt’ tobe witty and farcaitic ; but 
KoYtatifs” ought to Know, ‘that accurate obfervation is more 
neceflary to tort a jult opinion relative to the exiftence of an 
infurteétion, (which was. the fubje@ under confideration,) 
than the immured fcience of a leafed civilian, —~ 

Previous to detailing the fpeeches of Oppofition, the author 
thinks it of more confequence to deliver his own fentiments, 
and expretles himfelt in fuch decifive tone :— 


« To his Majefty’s benign intentions of preferving to his people, 
‘ the bleflings of peace,’ it is our duty to give the moft implicit 
credit ; 
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credit; but di/cerming men thought, trom thefe intimations, that 
they perceived in his Majeity’s Munifters a difpofition which was but 
ill calculated to fecond the good intentions of the Sovereign. "They 
feared left the fame pueri/e ardour to diftinguifh himfelt as a war 
Miniiter, which induced the Premier to expend four millions in a 
conteft for the cat./erms of Nootka, might prompt his warm imagi- 
nation to anticipate the conqueit of France, and might flatter him 
that an atchievement of this importance was to crown his minitterial 
career.——-We have been ever ready to do juftice to the fuent eloquence, 
and the graceful elocution of Mr. Pitt; but we mult reluctantly 
contefs, that we have found, in his public conduét, but little room 
to compliment him as a profound and able ftate{man.’’ P. 10. 


There cannot be the leaft doubt, that the writer of this 
article muft be clafled amongft the difcerning men, for, in 
the language of the Analytical Review, he pofleffes “* no 
inconfiderable fhare of acutenefs ;” yet this d:/criminating 
gentleman has fo long habituated himfelf to the cant of the 
party, that he cannot diftinguifh betwixt a juvenile Minifter 
of twenty-four, of promifing talents, and an experienced 
Premier of thirty-four, that had taken poffeffion of the helm 
of the crippled {tate in a tempeftuous Tea, and by his vigour, 
activity, and energy, had repaired her damages, weathered 
the ftorm, and conducted the proud veifel in fecurity on the 
bofom of the Ocean. This Minifter, however, is {tated to 
have ‘‘ expended four millions in a conteft for the CAT-sKINS 
of Nootka.” The ftatements, at once, difplay their ‘* can- 
dour and their judgement.” (Pp. 206.) Their candour confilts 
in illiberal infinuations and invective, intentional mifrepre- 
fentation, and a delufive defcription of events ; their judge- 
ment is fo defective, that they cannot: perceive any virtue, 
patriotifm, ability, or knowledge, in Minifters ; or rancour, 
malevolence, fpleen, or party-{pirit, in their opponents. 
What, indeed, was the true caufe of the Spanifh Armament ?/— 
The haughty poffeffors of Mexico and Peru wifhed to expel 
the Britith merchants from the fouth-weft coaft of America, 
and a valuable and extenfive trade in the richeft furs. They 
a armed veflels, feized the fhips and cargoes of Cap- 
tains Colnett, Meares, and others, and confined Englifhmen 
as prifoners for fifteen months, If the guardians of our truly 
great nation had permitted its fubjeéts to be plundered, and 
confined as pirates, when carrying on a lawful trade, the 
pride and glory of Albion had been no more ;_ but fuch was 
the f{pirit and energy of our adminiftration, that they man- 
ned our navy, (and money expended on our natural bul- 
warks is not thrown away, as experience has fully proved,)} 
demanded redrefs from the Court’of Madrid, in firm and 


decifive 
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decifive language, and obtained the reftoration of fhips and 
cargoes, 230,000 dollars for indemnification, a free navi- 
gation of the difputed fea, and intefcoutfe and trade 
with the inhabitants of the coaft. After fome more irre- 
levant matter relative to the difpute with Ruffia, (in which 
they cautioufly avoid mentioning Mr. Fox’s ambaffador, 
Adair,): and ftating the “interference of Britain, relative 
to the Scheldt, ta Be ridiculous,” they introduce the {peech 
of Lord Wycombe, who /hewed ‘ the impolicy of the 
treaty with Holland, and that no benefit, but much evil, 
could refult to this country, from hoftilities with France.” 
(Pp. 12,) The next that appears is their Aero, the patriot, 
Britain's glory, the Man of the People, whofe ‘* fpeech will 
remain a lafting monument of the fterling fenfe, the invin- 
cible argument, and the enlarged views of politics, which 
characterize this confummate ftatefinan,” (:d:d.) To this 
orator’s harangue nine columns are devoted. Mr. Windham 
is brought forward as a deferter. We afk, who Nave deferted 
their country’s good, who have defended Britain’s honour: 
the Duke of Portland, Lord Spencer, Meffrs. Windham, 
Burke, and Grenville ; or the Hercules of St. Anne’s Hill, 
the mellifluous Barrifter, and the feceding crew ?. Mr. Wind- 
ham only afferts, and having afferted, that the’ difaffected in 
this country ‘* proceeded with the folemnity of an oath,”’ 
(on which he was interrupted by the cry of prove, prove, 
from Oppofition ; and Mr. Windham not willing to give up 
his authority, an honourable member of that Houfe,) the 
compiler prints in italics, the fac? was not of much a, Mit 
infinuating, that the fact would have been of confequence, 
but that the ftatement was falfe; the Irifh committee, how- 
tver, have fully proved itr. 

Mr. Grey is reprefented as delivering the following fenti- 
ment: That ‘ he confidered the Rights of Man as the foun- 
dation of every government, and thofe who ftood out againft 
thofe rights, as confpirators againft the people:” (P. 18.) 
he reprefents the condué? of a mardee as.uniformly bad. 
Mr.’ Dundas’ “ warmly attacks Mr. Fox.’—Mr. Dundas 
““ confeffes that he loves popularity”—Mr. Dundas ‘* begs to 
be excufed from entering into the fubje& of Ruffia and 
Poland,”’ and is reprefented as ** ju/fifying the calling out of 
the militia, by relating fome inthatices of mobs at Dundee, 
Perth, and Aberdeen ;”? that Mr. Sheridan ¢* might ridicule, 
with fingular humour, the fuppofed neceffity‘of bringing fol- 
diers into the metropolis, and fortifying the ‘Tower, becaufe 
there had been a riot at Dundee, in Scotland:”” ' To exhibit 
a fpecimen of their impartiality, we print, at length, their 
reprefentation of Mr. Burke’s fpeech :— 

NO. ¥IV. VUL. Ide Hh “¢ Mr. 
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_« Mr. Burke, in a defultory fpeech, compared the fuppofed plots 
againft the conftitutign to the gux-powder plot. He faid he was not 
a defender of Minitry, or of Oppofition. Recurring to the affairs 
of France, (an idea which appears to be always predominant in his 
mind,) he faid, no true liberty exifted in hee country, where a 
baftille was ereéted in every parifh. If French principles fhould be 
introduced into this country, we fhould not only lofe King, Lords, 
and Commons, but even our property and our wives. 

‘€ To prove that there exifled a confpiracy in this country, he read 
an addrels prefented to the Convention from the Conftirutional Society, 
with 1ooo pair of fhoes. The French, he added, had declared w.r 
againft all Kings, and, confequently, againft this country, if it had 
a King. ‘The queftion was not now, whether we should addrefs the 
throne, but whether we fhould have a throne at all. With much 
fimilar rea/ommg, Mr. Burke concluded, by advifing that we fhould 
immediately intetpofe to ftop the career of the French.” 


The editors, to fhow their precifion and penetration, have 
this note on the word Commons :—‘* If the Commons of 
England are extirpated, where are the people ?”” Thefe hypo- 
crites cannot difcover, that the connection and argument 
confine the extirpation to the members of St. Stephen’s chapel 
alone ; but they farther difplay their ignorance—for Commons, 
or communities, does not comprehend all the people, certainly 


not paupers. 

Every report in the volume we have examined in the fame 
manner, and uniformly find Mini(ters, and their friends, re- 
prefented as conceited, arrogant, and puerile declaimers, in- 
conclufive reafoners, fhallow politicians; while the Oppo- 
fition party, from ‘* a large mafs of fterling ability” (r. 11.) 
confifting of ‘ wife fiatctinen” are patriots of exalted and 
extended views, and the ultimate faviours of their country. 
Such is the general tenour which they adopt in the opening 
of the fpeeches of the refpective orators :—‘* Mr. Pitt made 
a long and [pecious fpeech”—<** Mr. Pitt detailed the cufto- 
mary invectives’—‘** Mr. Burke oppofed, in his ufual ftrain’ 
——“* Mr, Windham feebly replied to Mr. Fox, by ringing 
changes’’—“* The Hon. R. B. Jenkinfon went, at great 
length, into the common arguments’—‘* Lord Beauchamp 
ran over the old ground ;” and “ Mr. Yorke entered into a 
furious and abufive invective againft Oppofition ;” while Mr. 
Fox delivers ‘* an energetic fpeech”—Mr. Sheridan “ rifles 
and refutes the arguments of Mr. Pitt ;” and ‘* Mr. Erfkine, 
in a moft eloquent fpeech, takes a view of the whole 
queftion,” &c &c. 
~ In their detail of Britifh and foreign hiftory, they fpeak of 
‘< the temperate mode in which the ack conducted x 
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felves, and ‘‘ the infufferable and puerile arrogance of our 
Miniitry”’ (Pp. 35.) ; they mention ‘a liberal and humane 

ropofal that was made to Lord Grenville, by the French 
Minittry,” whilft ‘* a puerile arrogance and childifh vanity 
appear, unhappily, in every inftance, to have characterized 
the proceedings of this young adminiftration’’ (p 97.) ; and 
they call the war a ‘‘ difaftrous war” (P.131.), and a “ hope- 
full war’ becaufe it has ‘* produced nothing but hopes’’ 
(p. 117.). Such is the impartial, candid, liberal, and jutft, 
‘“« New ANNUAL RecisTer,” that ‘* places miftakes and 
miftatements in their proper light, that illuftrates tranf- 
actions, which had been involved in the darknefs of political 
myftery and intrigue,” that never ‘ wilfully mifreprefents 
the moft minute circumftance,” and ‘* receives very liberal 
encouragement from the public ;” publifhed by Meflicurs 
George Robinfon the elder, George Robinfon the younger, 
John Robinfon, and James Robinfon, whole/ale bookfellers, 
in London, who were convicted, Auguft 10, 1792, at Bridg- 
water Affizes, for felling the fecond Part of ‘* Paine’s Rights 
of Man.” 

(To be continued.) 





Art. II. The Hiftory of Devonfbire. By the Rev. Richard 
Polwhele, of Polwhele, in Cornwall, and late of Chrift 
Church, Oxford, Folio. 3 Vols. (Vol. I. II. Pp. 558.) 
Cadell and Davies. London. 1798. 


ANDLED by able men, the hiftory of counties and 
particular diftriets may be rendered very interefting and, 
inftructive. Engaged in fuch a work, a man of genius and 
general learning, thoroughly informed on the particular fub- 
jects of his refearch, ties a view of the phyfical ftate and 
produétions, the moral and political changes, improvements, 
and actual ftate, and the means by which beneficial alterati- 
ons have been effected, or hurtful deviations from ufeful 
practice allowed. He marks the capabilities of the country 
with the. induftry, fkill, and ingenuity of the inhabitants, as 
exerted in rendering them produ¢tive, or their indolence and 
unfkilfulnefs in not turning them to the beft advantage. He 
dcfcribes the culftoms and manners of the people, in their 
variations, whether gradual or rapid, ufually the former, but 
fometimes the latter. He traces the poumeate from ignorance 


to knowledge, from knowledge to beneficial and profitable 
art; from barbari{m to civilization, from civilization to re- 


Hha2 finement. 
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finement: He inveftigates the caufes of the tranfpofition of 
property, and follows it to its effects on the diftri€t in which 
it takes place. With hittory he interfperfes biography, re- 
cords anecdotes of illuftrious perfons, and exhibits fketches of 
inftru€tive and eminent lives ; the honours that have arifen 
to individuals and families, from their conda@ and atchiey- 
ments, or the difgraces that have been incurred and the 
punifhments fuffered through folly and mifconduét, or the 
injuries fuftained through oppreflion and injuftice ; thefe 
are the principal topics which occupy the attention of a 
writer adequate to the tafk of compofing a provincial hif- 
tory. Such is Mr, Polwhele, author of the Hiftory of De- 
vonthire. 

The author commences with a general defcription of De- 
vonfhire, exhibiting the outlincs and prominent features of 
the county :— 


“ Devonfhire,’’ he fays, "the figure of which refembles a 
rarallelogram, is bounded on the north by Briftol Channel, lying 
oppofite the coaft of South Wales, and the fouthseatt part of Ireland, 
‘The thore, proceeding from Somerfetfhire, extends, at firft, in a 
manner due weft, for about four leagnes, to Morte Bay, Turning 
fouth, the land is vety irregularly indented, fo as to form Barnftaple 
Bay and Bideford Sound. It continues that courfe to Portledge ; 
and, inclining again to the weftward, and afterwasds advancing 
north, forms a bay, called Portledge Mouth, at the extremity of 
which lies Hertland Point. ‘This, on the whole, is fomething more 
than twelve leagues. Upwards of eleven miles from Hertland Point 
lies Lundy Ifland. ‘The coaft, from the extreme part of Devonfhire, 
at Countefbury, to the headland of Santon, is very high and rocky. 
Within land, the hills are fteep and the vales narrow, From Ap- 
pledore almott to Portledge, the coait greatly declines towards the 
fea ; but from Portledge to the weitern extremity of the county, the 
cliffs are bold and prominent. 

‘ The fpace between the Briftol Channel and the fource of the 
"Tamar is bina four miles. Here a fmall brook, called Marfhland 
Water, that fprings up near Woolleigh Burrows, divides the two 
couaties. ‘The Tamar, that rifes on the ridge of Shorfton Moor, 
about half a mile from Woolleigh Burrows, as foon as it pafles out 
of an eftate called Shorfton, is confidered as the weftern boundary of 
Devon. As fuch, it continues its courfe nearly fouth for about forty 
miles, when it mingles with the ocean near Plymouth. 

«© From the mouth of Plymouth Harboer to the Start Point, are 
feveral inlets or creeks, the principal of which are Armouth and Sal- 
combe. From Dodbrook.the land runs out into that wide fronr, 
which is called the Start Point, and gathers in again at the mouth of 
the river Dart. Between the Stare and Combe’s Point there is a 
deep’ and fpacious Bay. A little beyond this lies the harbour of 

Dartmouth. 
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Martmouth. The coaft, winding thence to the north-eaft, fhoors 
out into a promontory, called Berry Head, which makes one fide of 
Torbay, where ts a good road for fhipping ; but, excepting Brixham, 
no port. Beyond this lies Teignmouth. Exmouth next appears in 
view, and then Sidmouth. Nor ought Seaton to be overlooked, once 
a capacious port, though at prefent an inconfiderable creck. A great 
part of the cliffs, on the coaft from Exmouth to Lyme Regis, are near 
four hundred feet high, and almoft perpendicular. 

«‘ The eaftern boundary of Devon runs from the Britifh fea on the 
fouth by Uplyme, Hawkchurch, Wadbrook, Chard, Whititanton, 
Yartecombe, Churchftanton, Burlefcombe, Holcombe Rogus, Clay- 
hanger, Baddington, Morebath, and Dulverton, from Hawkbridge 
through a part of Exmoor, and near Ore Oak, Countefbury, and 
Lynton, to the Briftol Channel, on the northern coatt.’’ 


From this general outline he proceeds to the interior parts, 
confining himfelf here toa fketch, referving particular ac- 
counts for a fubfequent chapter, and concludes with the ex- 
tent of Devonthire ;— 


If we except Yorkfhire,”’ fays he, ¢ this is the largeft county in 
England. Its extent, from fea to fea, taken at Praul Point, near 
Portlemouth and Salcombe, in’ the fouth, to Countefbury Foreland, 
near Lynmouth, in the north, is fixty-one geographical, and about 
feventy ftatute miles. And, from the eaftern extremity of the county, 
where it makes an angle with the river Exe, and bounds the parifh 
of 'Thorncombe at the north-eaft, to Hertland Quay, in the north- 
weft, it is about fixty-two geographical miles, nearly equal to feventy- 
two ftatute miles. But as ihis is the horizonal diflance, we mut 
add nearly one-fourth more to each dimenfion, if we take into the 
account the irregularities of the ground, and the winding of the 
roads. In circuinference, Devonfhire is about 287 miles, of which 
its maritime coaft is nearly 150 miles, ‘To afcertain its area, an 
oblong may be meafured of fifty-eight miles from north to fouth in 
length, and forty-four miles from eaft to welt in breadth.’’ 


Having defcribed the extent, boundaries, and figure of the 
county, he proceeds to its natural hiftory, commencing with 
the air and weather. He firft mentions the general ftate of 
the air on the coafts, and in the interior parts; then particu- 
larizes places whofe fituations are remarkable, either for 
healthinefs or the contrary. The air of north Devon, he 
obferves, is impregnated by faline particles to fuch a degree, 
that, ina fhort time, it corrodes iron, damaging the bars of 
windows, and every other utenfil made of that metal. To 
ftrangers it is fretting and acrimonious, In the intcrior, 
towards the north, the air is generally keen, but falubrious to 
the inhabitants, as 1s proved by their ftrength, a€tivity, and 
longevity ; but, like all other keen airs, beneficial or hurtiul 
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to ftrangers, according to the vigour of their conftitution, and 
the ftate of their health. The fouth of Devon has often 
been compared tothe fouth of France. Refpedting the diffe- 
rence of north and fouth Devon, he obferves :— 

‘«« A few general confiderations and particular applications will fet 
this matter upon its proper footing. All large pieces of land are 
hotter in fummer and colder in winter, than {mall iilands in the fame 
latitude—all high lands are cold, in proportion to their height and 
Jatitude—vallies are warm, and flats temperate. The tops of hills 
in Devonfhire, therefore, when they are high, (as they generally are,) 
are cold and bleak, not becaufe they are in the no:th of Devon, but 
on account of their height. The hills in the fouth of Devon are 
alfo bleak, and the vallies in the north of Devon are warm; fo that 
Local circumftances conftitute all the difference between the north and 
fouth of Devon. It thould be remembered that the north of Devon 
is in the fouth of England.’’ 


He afterwards enters into the healthinefs or unhealthinefs 
of particular fpots, which he defcribes with an accuracy and 
minutenefs extremely ufeful to perfons who may think of 
refiding inthat county. In this chapter he is very particular 
on the winds, cold, heat, rain, lightning, thunder, and other 
meteors. He concludes :— 


«On the whole, I think, Devonthire may felicitate herfelf on an 
atmefphere feldom agitated by florms or charged with noxious va- 


pours. ‘The falubrity of her air, and the mildnefs of her feafons, 
have been readily acknowledged by the neighbouring provinces. 
And, though the hath fome unwholefome fituations, and may be, at 
times, expofed to the violence of the tempeft, fhe has yet reafon to 


be thankful to Providence that fhe experiences fo little evil mixed 
with fo much good.’”’ 


Proceeding from the climate of Devonfhire to its other 
natural circumftances, he defcribes its fprings, rivers, har- 
bours, and fea. The principal fprings are mineral or medi- 
cinal; the progrefs and effeéts of both he accurately marks. 
T'rom this part of the work the reader may derive much in- 
formation refpecting mineral waters. The rivers he confi- 
ders as bounding diftricts, as beautifying and as enriching the 
country. The width and depth of the rivers, and their de- 
grees of velacity, he obferves, are by no means the fame in 
the prefent as in former ages; they have, in many places, 
been greatly diverted from their old channels, of which he 
adduces inftances. In fome of the rivers a con{iderable di- 
minution has been produced; for one, he mentions the 
Exe ;— : 
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« The Pi mafly ftones,’’ he fays, ‘ that are {cattered 


about in the beds, or near the beds, of the rivers which flow out of 
Dartmoor, thew that thefe ftreams were much larger than at prefent, 
as they have evidently been much moved, and fome are worn f{mooth 
that are now only in the vicinity of the water. This change is 
chiefly afcribed to our ancient woods having been deftroyed by men 
and beafts. ‘Trees not only abforb much moifture from the atmof- 
phere, that would Rs be carried off by the winds, but ser 
alfo leffen evaporation, cloathing the ground by their foliage, whic 
would otherwife be expofed to the heat of the fun. In this way the 
diminution of rivers in America has been accounted for, with great 
appearance of reafon, For when rains are not evaporated, they 
muft fall into the earth, and {well the fprings. A great part of the 
moor was unqueftionably covered with wood in former times; and 
leaves, continually dropping from the trees into the rivers, mutt 
certainly have much increafed them. The Yealme mutt have changed 
its courfe in former times, as the two ftone bridges of ‘Torr and 
Puflinch, which crofs it within a mile of each other, initead of being 
at right angles with the ftream, are hardly at any angle at all— 
the water running almoft parallel with them before it finds its way 
through the arches. I have obferved the little river Liel ¢ frettin 
and wearing away its feemingly imperifhable bed.’ Rifdon has 
mentioned this circumftance; and Camden, long before him, has 
particularly noticed it. If there had been the fame fpirit for philo- 
fophical inquiry five hundred years ago, as at the prefent day, trom 
obfervations at that time, we might have affigned fome probable 
fpace in which this fmall ftream has accomplifhed fo great a 
work.”’ 


We next attend the author to the fea, with the changes 
that have taken place.on the coaft. Ou the whole, it would 
appear that it makes great encroachments on the Jand :— 


‘¢ While fome parts,’’ he fays, ‘‘ of the lands of Devonflire, are 
giving way to the waters, others are advancing upon them. But 
the increafe of our lands bears no proportion to their diminution. 
Devonfhire lofes great quantities of ground continually, both on 
the north and fouth coafts. In the time of Edward I. Cornwall 
was much larger than at this day. And when the illand of St. 
Nicholas was the emporium of the Devon and Cornifh tin trade, 
that country was more than treble its prefent fize. In hort, all the 
fhores of the ifland of Great Britain, and Ireland, which are expofed 
to the Atlantic ocean, are in a conftant ftate of diminution. The 
fouth-weit part of Ireland Jofes hundreds of acres every year. And 
the weftern ifles of Scotland were once a part.of the main land, 
which is perpetually fubdividing into other ifles, Thefe are facts ; 
to build an hypothefis upon them, 1 would not prefyme.’’ 


From the waters of Devonfhire, Mr. Polwhcle proceeds to 
the land, and exhibits a view of the country---the foil and 
Hh 4 tune 
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ftone—ftrata next to the furface—difpofition of the ftrata— 
the native and extraneous foffils. In his view of the country 
he begins with Exeter, and defcribes the fituation and afpeé 
of the country in the vicinity of that city, and travels over the 
country as an obferver of the beauties or deformities of its 
afpedt, giving an account of the nature and extent of profpedts 
which meet the traveller’s eye ; thence he defcends to a parti- 
cular confideratign of its foil and ftone :— 


‘© In moft parts of the country,’ he fays, ‘we obferve either 
the blackifh mould, the thin light thelfy foil, or the reddith or deep 
sed loam, In the north-eaft part of Devon, the black mould is 
— feen on Exmoor, and runs through Blackdown and other 

igh contiguous grounds. The weftern part of Devonshire, border- 
ing upon Cornwall, the neighbourhoad of Taviitock, Brideltow, 
Oakhampton, Holfworthy, Great Torrington, Chulmleigh, Chagford, 
Moreton, and all around the fkirts of Dartmoor, as well as that 
large forett itfelf, confift of this coarfe moory foil. In many of 
thefe places there is a ftratum of the black mould upon clay. In 
others, the yellow clay is the uppermoft ftratum. This black foil 
is of fo cold a nature, that on many of the higher grounds it bears 
little elfe but four grafs, mofs, and heath, even where it is dry at 
bottom, In crofts, farther down from the hills, it bears good po- 
tatoes ; and, in fields, barley and oats, but particularly the latter, 
I have feen, indeed, good turnips and wheat on. the black mcu'd, 
which has been drefled with lime and lime afhes, In fome places it 
is very light, andof a great depth, fo that a walking-ftick, four feet 
long, may be eafily thruit down to itshead. Inthe very low grounds 
at is full of water, and on thefe bogs and marthes there can be little 
vegetation, Some of thefe bogs, i he § are of fervice, as affording 
good peat for firing ; one particularly, in North Bovey, about two 
miles from Moreton.”’ | 


The fouth-weft of England affords much more ample ma- 
terials for fubterraneous difquifitions than any other part of 
the ifland. Before our author defcends into the earth for 
mineralogical refearch, he examines the ftrata next the fur- 
face :— 


‘¢ The bafis of the country,” he obferves, ** or what lies below 
the foil, confifts almoft univerfally of fchiftus, except the places occu- 
ied by marble; and by lava, under the different forins of granite, 
f afaltes, and whinttone. This fchiftus varies much in the degrees of 
its confiftence, and the thicknefs of the lamine. In fome places it is 
folid, producing flare for the covering of buildings ; but, in general, it 
is of a much fofter texture, being a fort of foliated clay or fhiver, 
which fometimes breaks into regular quadrangular pieces. The 
houfe.flate commences at Broadhenpiton, proceeds weltward, crofles 
the Dart, agd pafles to the neighbourhood of Plymouth. For a 
- confiderable 
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confiderable extent to the fouth and weft of Dartmoor, there are vai 
rocks of fine variegated marble, of a confiderable height, that 
appear infulated in the fchiftus ; and others, of great extent, tha 
occupy their original place fuperior to the (chiftus—- the fubfratum of 
nearly the whaqle country, between the Teign and the Dart, and 
between the Yealme and the mouth of the Tamar. In the defecate 
from Roborough Down to Plymouth, after the granite ceafis to ap- 
pear, itis fucceeded by fchiftus, from under which rifes marble ; and 
thefe two fubftances fucceed each other alte mately to the fhores thet 
border the Sound, which are compoted partly of marble and ond 
of fchiflus. ‘There is limeftone in other parts of the county, par 
icularly on the little fpot becween the Sid and the Ax; but it is 
nowhcre the general fubftratum, except in a great part of that diftrict 
iucluded within the parifhes of Burlefcombe, Holcombe Rogus, 
agp and Bampton, and in the fouth of Devon. At Haldon, 
the flint-ftone is more extentive than in any other part of the county, 
though we meet with it on Blackdown, And, jadeed, it is {catvered 
over many parts of Devonjhire. A rock of a very different appear- 
ance rifes out of the fchift in feveral places near Exeter, p: agticularly 
to the north of the city.”” 


From the ftrata near the furface, he proceeds tothe difpofition 
of the ftrata, which is frequently very irregular, of which 
irregularity he, in many inftances, inveitiyates the caufe. 
The inclination of fraétures of the {trata fometimes form 
caverns, thefe are chiefly clefts or chafms of the limetlonc. 
The openings at Chudleigh Rock and Kent’s Hole are the 
mott confiderable in the county, of which he gives a particular 
defcription, ‘The cliffs and natural caverns have hitherto 
been the chief fubjeéts of his examination, but the direétion 
and order of {tones and minerals, Mr. Polwhele is of opinion, 
may be afcertained in many places, by an infpection of arti- 
ficial cavitics, wells, quarries, clay-pits, coal-pits, or mines. 
AU thefe he difcutles with great knowledge and minutenels, 
‘©Of mines,” he fays, ‘‘ it is certain that many have been 
difcovered at different times, though few have been worked 
with vigour or perfeverance.”’ 

The toffils he divides into native and extraneous. Of the 
native, he takes a view of calcareous fubftances ; calcarcous 
earth, mixed with vitriolic acid, with fparry acid, and with 
filicious earth; and of muriatic fubflances. Devonthire 
abounds in argillaceous fub{tances in every quarter. In the 
compofition of all the varietics of flate, there is a great mix 
ture of clay. 

Of metallic fubftances, there are no authentic accounts of 
gold being difcovered in Devonfhire ; little native fiiver is alfo 
tound there, though the lead mines abound in filver; but 
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other metallic fubftances are in great plenty. There is a ve 
curious account of extraneous foffils annexed to that of the 
indigenous. Subjoined to this natural hiftory, there are geo- 
poe. ee reflections, in which the author concludes, trom 
the phenomena he has ftated, that there have been deluges, 
volcanoes, and earthquakes in the county; and mentions 
feveral undoubted teftimonies and known taéts actually fup- 
porting the conclufion to which general phenomena led. 

From the internal treafures of the earth he proceeds to the 
productions which appear on its furface, and enumerates a 
re great multitude of indigenous plants. 

‘rom the vegetable he betakes himfelf to the animal king- 
dom, beginning with birds, which he divides into land and 
water fowl! ; on which fubjeét he difplays very confiderable 
knowledge of ornithology. It would appeay that Devonfhire 
abounds in variety of birds, more than -almoft any fingle 
county. Of infects the ftag-beetle and the mole-cricket ap- 
pear to be the only ones to be found here that are not equally 
common to other counties. 

From its varicty of rivers, its peninfulay fituation, and 
extent of coaft, Devonfhire has very great variety of fith ; 
which the author details with great accuracy, and claflifies 
with the {kill of a man well acquainted with ichnography. 

From the rapidity of the Devonfhire ftreams, many of the 
ufual inhabitants of fmooth waters, fuch as pikes, perch, &c. 
are rarely to be found. 

The reptiles are few in fpecies, being chiefly toads, lizards, 
vipers, and fnakes. The number of toads is immenfe. ‘The 
viper is the only venemous animal. The fnake is more 
common thai the viper. Of a creature of the {nake fpecies, 
our author tells the tollowing ftory :— 


‘© A fnake, of a monftrous fize, was killed near an old tin-mine, 
in the parifh of Manaton, fome years fince. This fnake had fo 
greatly alarmed the neighbourhood, that fancy, worked upon by 
tear, had {welled it beyond the fize of the human body, had given 
it legs and wings, had heard it hifs for miles around, and had feen 
it tranfport itfelf from its accuftomed haunt into the diftant fields 
and woods, and fly back again with the utmoft velocity. The faf- 
cinating quality of the fnake is well known. The following fact, 
therefore, though curious, is not related as extraordinary :—A gen- 
tleman walking in a field, near Exeter, obferved a fnake full three 
feet long, exerting its powers of fafcination upon a very large toad, 
whofe fears, at laft, rendered it entirely motionlefs ; when the {nake 
took, into its mouth, the hinder leg and part of the body ; the gen- 
tleman then ficuck the fnake on the back, with his ftick, and killed 
it; motwithitanding which, it retaimed its hold, and they were 
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brought home in that fituation ; the toad, though ftill alive, being 
unable to difengage itfelf: they are now preferved in fpirits, in the 
fame ftate in which they were killed.’’ 


a 


Proceeding to quadrupeds, he confiders them under the 
ufual divifions, to be found in fyftems of zoology. There is 
no Britifh county in which there is a more numerous variety 
of dogs, both of common and rare fpecies. The fox is very 
common. The wolf was formerly very prevalent. The 
bears, in very early times, were to be found in Devonthire. 
The wild cat has been driven from this county. The otter 
abounds very much. That pernicious little animal, the rat, 
is extremely plentiful. The horfes of Devonfhire appear to 
have been originally fmall, but very ftrong and hearty. In 
the hilly parts, the horfes are {till {mall :— 


‘© Though, in general,’’ fays he, ** about eleven hands high, 
and feldom exceeding twelve, they carry heavy burdens up and down 
precipices with a wonderful agility—a tafk which larger horfes would 
be incapable of performing. A number of thefe Exmoor horfes are 
driven every year to a particular fpot on the moor, where they are 
beat for fome time, in order to fubdue their wildnefs (when they are 
caught, and fold fometimes in lots) ; at other times, fingly—yield- 
ing from twenty fhillings to twelve guineas each. Few, however, 
within the laft ten years, have brought leis than three pounds a 
horfe. A fmall breed of horfes on the Holfworthy moors, and on 
the Downs about Moreton Hamittead, differs little from the Exmoor 
horfes.”’ 


Affes here appear to be more vicious than is ufually the 
cafe with that patient and laborious animal. The horned 
cattle here are, alfo, comparatively, {mall ; but, in the north 
of the county, there is a very tamous breed, concerning 
which, the author quotes the account of the Clergyman of 
Eaft Down, near Barnftaple :— 


‘¢ This country, for about ten or twelve miles round, abounds in 
a breed of bullocks, remarkable for their beauty, and much coveted, 
but which degenerate, in two or three generations, if removed into 
other countries, or even a few miles off. On the contrary, I have 
obferved, that various other kinds brought here, the mixed breed, 
have gradually become the fame as the full breed. The farmers 
choofe to breed only one colour, and are as particular in the points 
of a bullock as. of ahorfe: a fmall defect, or difproportioned horn, 
will depreciate a bullock twenty fhillings. Numbers of bulls are 
bought at a high price, and fent even to Jamaica, Thirty guineas 
is the price frequently given for the beft bulls.” 


Devonfhire is peculiarly eminent for fheep, of the fineft 
fleece, and moft delicate mutton. Of the fheep, there are 


both 
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both polled and horned ; the polled are the largeft fize. 
There is a curious breed of black fheep at Mount Edgcumbe, 
The farmers are frequently not fufficiently attentive to the 
patture. ‘The foreft and red deer are found in great plenty 
among the woods and high grounds; as goats are in the 
higher part of the mountains. At one time, Devonshire 
appears to have been over-run by wild beafts ; but thefe have 
been, gradually, either tamed or extirpated.— 


*¢ In proportion,’’ fays Polwhele, concluding his account of ani- 
mals, ‘* as man extends his demefnes, the beafts of the field retire 
within a narrower circle ; the fierce, or timorous animal, becomes the 
object of the chace ; and the generous beaft is fubdued and dometti. 
eated ; and, where agriculture prevails, every effort is made to deftroy 
the more obnoxious. ‘That the ancient Britons paftured vaft herds of 
cattle, is a faét confirmed by the atteftations of Cerfar, Mela, and 
Strabo ; and, as they attended very little to tillage, and the greater 
pert of their time was devoted to hunting, they, probably, made 
continual additions to their ftock, by bringing into fubjection the 
horned beafts that inhabited the wildernefs, At this moment, the 
horfes of Exmoor and Dartmoor are almoft in a ftate of nature, 
fcarcely owning the protection of man, and fying his approach like 
the wildeft ammals. Thefe, furely, were the original natives of 
Devonthire ; and our cattle, in the northern parts of this county, 
might have been derived, in the fame manner, from the kine of the 
foreft. In the time of the Romans, and during a great part, perhaps, 
of the Saxon Heptarchy, when agriculture was ftill in its infancy, 
the wild boar, and the bear, were not unknown to the weftern 
Britons. That the wolf and the wild cat, checked, probably, in 
their rapacity by our earlier fathers, had again become fo deftructive, 
as greatly to annoy the inhabitants of Devonfhire, is a faét which 
hath already appeared ; and they were extirpated by authority of the 
Legiflature : this was a recent event. ‘Thus, while fome animals are 
hunted for the purpofe of fultenance and pleafure, others are trained 
with a view to their fervices, or purfued in order to their deftruction, 
according to the different ftages of human fociety—in proportion to 
the on alence of the fayage, the femi-barbarous, or the agricul- 
tural life.’’ | 


Having accompanied the learned author through the Na- 
tural Hiltory of Devonthire, we fhall next attend him 
through his hiftory of Man, in that county, from the firit 
fettlements in Britain to the prefent time ; but this we defer 
to our next number. 


(To be continued.) 
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Arr. II]. Saint Guerdun’s Well: a Poem. By Thomas 
White, Matter of the Mathematical School of Dumtries. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 4to. Pp. 40. Price 2s. 
Robinfons. London. 1797. 


HE Analytical Review has twice noticed this poem ; and 
its conductors, having an opportunity of fhewing the 
mutability of their judgement, have preferved their “ufual 


confiftency of opinion, In January, 1796, it was repre- 
fented as 


‘¢ A pathetic tale, told in verfe, of no ordinary merit. The 
writer, though he modeitly choofes to remain concealed, and pub. 
lifhes his production in an unoftentatious form, is entitled toa confi. 
derable portion of that approbation, which is the poet’s bett reward. 
He poffeiles a glowing fancy and a feeling heart, and is not deficient 
in the appropriate language of poetry. The ancient days of fuper. 


ftitious credulity are poetically deferibed in the following introductory 
lines :— 


« What time dank caverns, and the bafky fhade, 
Alike the wolf and boifterous chieftain fcreened, 
From fummers heats and winter’s drifting ftorms, 
And the roufed vengeance of vindictive toe.”’ 


In July, 1798, the very fame lines are fele&ted as a fpe- 
cimen of * an affected phrafeology, which difple safes us,” od 
dank and bafky are printed in italics. But it appears that, in 
this fecond edition, the author has attacked jacobinical wick- 
ednefs, and fupported the caufe of religion, whenever his 
fubject prefented an opportunity of introducing allufions to 
fuch topics. Such a line as, ‘* I ever lived in awe of the 
Supreme,” will, conftantly, fubjea a writer to the cenfure of 
the Analytical Review ; and, as Mr. White concludes the 
fecond edition of his poem, by references to Ac/y writ, we 
can eafily account for the revolutionary judgement of fuch 


critics. As a fair fpecimen of this poem, we {hall ex- 
hibit the conclufion :-— 


« Long be the wild remembered, where the grave 
f ill-{tarred Guerdun lies! Loofe legend s tell 
That, near her favourite bower, fhe 1s inurncd : 
But, time has levelled, to the neighbouring fward, 
Fach veftige where the fleeps. The itructure huge,* 
By Jacob’s children, in their bondage, reared 
In the hot defert, from great Cairo fren, 
That, toward the fky of cloudlefs Egypt foar ; 
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Seeming defigned the everlafting hills 

Yo equal in endurance,—even they, 

Like Guerdun’s fall and filent refidence, 

Shall, to their ampler bafes, moulder down, 
And, with the afhes of the Pharaohs blend ; 

Of him, whom Ifrael’s Jeader overthrew 

On the triumphant march, from Gofhen’s bounds, 
Of Hfaac’s feed enflaved. Mofes, divine ! 

By the Supreme ordained to wondrous deeds, 
Afcending Pifgah’s height, at length beheld, 
While Jordan’s facred ftream rolled on below, 
Fair Canaan fpread from Gilead to the fea ; 
And, feeing fouthward unto Zoar, died ; 

His fepulehre, from mortal knowledge hid, 

Is in the land of Moab, in a vale 

Fait by Beth-peor ; and his laws, from Heaven 
On Sinai proclaimed, direct the juft. 

Bit, where the law is not, what guide has man, 
Save confcience and internal rectitude ? 

By thefe was Guerdun ruled: her precepts, pure, 
And more important practice, mould the heart 
To pious refignation and to peace.’? Pp. 39, 40. 


In the firft edition, a confiderable portion of the poem was 
written in dialogue ; the author has now, judicioufly, adapted 
the narrative form throughout the whole. 

Mr. White has introduced an ode of Guerdun, fierce Bar- 
dold’s divine daughter, where fhe fings “ in ftrains, like one 


of the celeftial quire. 


Milton’s Paradife Loft was, probably, 


brought to the mind of the reader by the preceding extra¢t, 
and he will here recollect fome refemblance to parts of the 


Allegro and Penferofo :— 


“« Now the orb of day defcends, 
And to other regions tends ; 
And the harbinger of night 
Rears, apace, her brilliant light ; 
And the beetle’s drowfy horn 
Lulls the linnet on the thorn : 
Birds of darknefs now appear, 
Flicting from receffes drear ; 
Now Arcturus, bright’ning, burns 
As the murky night returns ; 
And the moon forbears her rav, 
Ané the polar light to play : 
Glow-worms, lighting up their fires, 
Yield to amorous detires ; 
While o’erhanging drops of dew, 
Tinges of the rainbow thew. 
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«* Fairy elves fhall dance the green 
Soon as ftreams the lunar fheen ; 
And the riven’s lateft croak 
Echoes through the cncient oak ; 
And the earliett fcreech of owl 
Joins the prowling wolf's wild howl. 


“© Here I reft beneath my bower, 
Breathing f{weets from many a flower ; 
At my feet my fountain flows, 

While each fenfe with rapture glows : 
From my fterner duties, I 

Here, at evening tide, ftill hie ; 
From the holy Druid’s care, 

Come to breathe the fragrant air ; 
Not to him unknown, I ftray 
Frequent at the death of day ; 

He prepared my timid mind 

Lore, in midnight gloom, to find ; 
Whether lightnings flafh around, 

Or dread earthquakes rock the ground ; 
Taught by him, alike to me 
Midnight fhricks and minttrelfy ; 
Fearlefs I on phantoms gaze, 
Which the Druid’s art can raife ; 
Yet, unchanged my heart remains, 
And its gentienefs retains ; 

But to fwell my infant mind, 

i was to his care refigned ; 

‘Thrice the tide-of-flood fhall roa: 

Ere his charge of me be o’er ; 

Then, O father! at thy feee 
Guerdun thall thy bleffing meet ; 
And her future days fhall be 

Spent in due obeying thee.”” Pp. 25—27. 


The fable of this poem is beautiful, and difplays a glowing 
imagination ; the whole is replete with pathetic patlages, and 
will be read with great pleafure. Obccafionally, however, 
the {tile is involved, and the phrafeology exceptionable, as— 
_ 4* Sounds preternal from the tomb.” 

“¢ Nor, till a fatal dart, 

To dread Wolferdens’ breaft transfixed his fhield, 

And reached his heart, fled bis ;’’ 
The word ‘* /mouldering,”’ though ufed by Dryden, is little 
‘known, and potence, enfanguined, detonation, Jublimated, ar- 
dorous, are not in general ufe. 
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Art. 1V. 4 Short Addrefs to the Public, on the Morspzlv of 
jmaill Farms, a great Caufe ‘the prefent Scarcity and Dear- 
nef{s of Pravifions, with the Planof an Inftitution to remedy 
the Evil, and for the Purpsfe of increafing fmall Farms 
throughout the Kingdom. By Thomas Wright, of Mark 
Lane. 8vo. Price 6d. Richardfon. London. 179s. 


Art. V. Large Farms recommended ina National View ; a Reply 


to Mr. Wright's weet to the Public on the Monopol if 
Jmall Farms. 8vo. Price 1s. Scatchard. London. 


HE firft of thefe pamphlets has been ftrongly recom- 

mended by the Critical Reviewers, who approve the 
writer’s ‘ Planof increafing the Number of fmall Farms by 
a Subfcription Fund,” with ‘ fuccefs to fuch a philanthropic 
experiment,” and obferve, that ** the monopoly of farms has 
been long and juftly a theme of complaint among thofe who 
confider the encouragement of agricultural induftry, and the 
cheapnels of the neceffaries of as as objects of importance 
to the community.” (VOL. XVI. P. 353. 

We might expect a Mark- oe cornfactor to talk ahout 
monopolies, but a critic fhould know the meaning and deriva- 
tion of the words wovoc folus, and roAcw vendo, fo that ir 
words convey an idea, the term monopoly mutt import either 
that there is only one perfon that can let farms, in their appli- 
cation of the term, or one perfon that can rent them, or in its 
moit extended ele, one aflociated body that have united toge- 
ther toengrofs the agriculture of the kingdom. 

‘The writer and reviewer, however, may mean fome farmer 
or farmers in different diftrias, that are continually encreafing 
the extent of their land, and, certainly, if a man be induftrious 
and fuccefstul, there ought to be no reftri€tion or limitation 
to his exe rtions, or the employ ment of his capital, in a free, 
commercial, opulent, and agricultural nation. “The man that 
produces molt grain and neceflaries of life from an acre, is the 
belt cultivator of an eftate for the proprietor, and for the com- 
munity in general; andthe seply of the merchant to Colbert, 
relative to commerce, laiffex nous faire, may be adopted by 

Snglith farmers to our legiilature, for the Mark-Lane W right 
vithes the interference of our legiflature to ‘€ wertafe fmall 
farms,” and the Critical Reviewers think that fome regula- 
tion in the way.ot excile, would be peculiarly efficacious” tor 
fuch purpofe. (Vv OL. X. P. 342, ) It he co uld increase {nal 
Jarms, thatis, make them larger, it would be a great delidera- 
tum, but to divide a compact eftate into {mall pittanccs, is to 
diminith the produce of the whole, 
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To this pamphlet, a reply was written by an anonymous 
author, who has fince avowed the publication in his treatife 
on the Artof floating Land, and whoic name, by a_firange 
coincidence is likewile Thomas Wricht, fo that we have 
Thomes Wright wer/vs Thomas Wright. This an{wer the 
Critical Reviewers denominate a dogmatic: it and illiberal 
attack’’ replete with “ hauteur and perf mnality - on the 
contrary, we find him arguing with candour, and affigning 
{trong reafons for his inferences, at the fame time that he de- 
tects the fophifms and mifreprefentations of his opponent. 
T. Wright, of Mark Lane, withed to form a fociety at the 
London Tavern, to purchafe large farms, and let them out to 
tenants in portions ot fifty acres. Thefe objcclions ‘ floating- 
land Wright” oppofes to fuch plan, 


© The {mall farmer, in many inftance Pisech under the fume ex. 
pences with the large farmer. In many ites 'y he is fubje& to 
inconveniences, which the large farmer does not exper! ence. He is 
fubject to the fame expence of “attending the market, if he wants to 
purchafe only one beaft, as the large farmer who buys twenty ; and 
having but little bufinefs there, he has more time to fpend i in the ale. 
houfe ; the  confequerice ot which'l need not mention. Tee farmer 
who occup! ies only fifty acres, and a part of it arable, is under the ne. 
ceflity of keeping a teamof three or four horfes ; (oxen unfortunately 
do not fuit him) ; but this number of horfes is fufficient for a farm of 
one hundred acres. If, therefore, the farmer on fifty acres gives a 
full rent for his land, and labours not only under the inconvenience of 
an overftock of — but many others, he, of courf, becomes poor ; 
and then what good can he do to his land, to himfelf, the proprietor, 
or the public ? ‘The poor farmer does every thing in fetters. He is 
under the neceflity of purchafing ftock, bus it muft be low-priced ; it 
muft be inter rior ftock, which is generally unproductive. To buy 
frefh feed for his land is too expenfive, and ‘therefore he fows his own 
degenerated grain year after year. By this means he frequently lofes 
one hi 4 of his crop. When his rent day is ap pro: aching, (1 grant 
Mr. W.) he mut then thrath out his corn, whether it is in thrafhing 
order or not ; whether he can ufe his ftraw or not; whether he neg- 
leéts his other bedi fs or not; and muoft fell it, whe ther the market 
wants it or not. ‘This neceflity is one of the rotten flones, on which 
Mr. W. has founded his attack on the large insti: and on which 
he is about to erect his novel inttitution.’’—Pp, 6—8. 


One fallacy of the advocate for fmall farms is the fubftitu- 
tion of /fzck for provilions in general, and he deceives the un- 
guarded reader by confounding a// ftock, and reafoning as if 
the produétion of an ox or a duck were of equal confequence 

to the a, The ‘* middling and poor farmer’ are the 
objects of the attention of Mark Lane Wright, becaufe ‘< his 
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needs compel him to carry to ma urket as foon and as often a< 
poffible” all his produce. Such are the obfervations in thi 
itatement. 


© This is the farmer that Mr. W. delights in, only keep him poor 
enough, and he will keep his land poor enough, and the little that he 
does produce, will generally be brought fogs ward to deprefs a falling 
market, feldom to check a rifing ene, "This farmer will make on ly 
halt as much, per acre, of his land, as the wealthy farmer. He can- 
not ftock his land ; confequently cannot be a good farmer. ‘“There- 
fore, if the whole kingdom was in the hands of fuch farmers, we 
fhould never know a permanent plenty. For let us fuppofe all the 
farmers in the kingdom poor, and under the neceflity of bringing 
their produce to market, immediately after harvett. At this time wi 
fhould have abundance, we fhould watte. But where fhould we look 
for a fupply at Midfummer ? We thould then be entirely in the powe: 
of merchants and importers, whom we fhould find equally ‘6 hard. 
hearted’? with * the monopolizing farmer.”’ 


The advocate for large farms thus concludes his reply : 


«© Mr. W, talks much of the induftry of the little farmers, but for 
this talent they are not remarkably confpicuous. I have feen the 
much more ftrongly attached to the ch ‘mney -corner, than the aioe é 
farmer, who, though he does not join in the manual part of hufban. 
dry, yet takes care that others labour, and does not let flip ¢zmes and 
feafons. 1 know feveral parifhes in different counties, the greater 
parts of which are in farms of between forty and a hundred acres ; 
and thefe farmers though in general they keep four, fome five horfes 
(cnough to devour haif the produce of their land) are almoft alw ays 
late and flovealy, feldom catch the critical feafon of either ploughing 

_ or fowing, on which almoft every thing depends. And in harveil 
the fmall farmer is very unfortunately ituated, for the large farmer 
has the command of all the labourers, becaufe he employs them in the 
Winier. 

“* Page 15; Mark Lane Wright obferves that inclofures have been 
injurious to the peafantry. In this, as in moft other points, Mr. 
Wright and I are perfe “ly at iffue. I fay, that the flock, now kept 


upon the watte, confiits of ufelefs horfes and diminutive cattle. 'Thefe 


indeed are kept alive during fummer, but in winter bring an expence 
upon their owners generally equal, fometimes greater than their 

vorth. A fimall allotment to the poor for garden-ground, will be « 
much more real ufe to them than the great priv ilege they now claim ot 
turning or rather ftarving cattle on the watte. 

‘6 Mr. W. and | arefpeaking of tarming in an extended, public, 
national view, and on this ground, I fay, that no farm fhould be ] 
than three hundred acres, nor more in good inclofed land than fix hun- 
dred, in poor land or part uninclofed, eipht hundred acres. 

‘¢ I can aflure Mr. W. thac -Laju totally impartial in what Ih 


. ¥ . ’ | 
wWhlion, that I am no farmer monc policer Or yoover, but tpeak * iro.n 
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facts,” as he fays he does ¢ in general’ and ‘ fuch circumftanees as 
come within my knowledge,’ and from obfervations, not of a parti. 
cular dittrict in Hertfordihire, or in the neighbourhood of the poul- 
try-loving metropolis, but from obfervation of the beft corn counties 
in the kin; gdom, beft cultivated, and from obfervation of the poverty 
of the pe ople and the country, where {mall pittances are portioned out 


to the tarmer.’ 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

SIR, 

_ attempt to refute or convince Examiner, or any of the 

Friends, by dint of fa¢ts or arguments, would be as effe€tual as 
the endeavour, by flagellation, to diaw blood out of a whipping poi. 
They are, indeed, out of the reach of argument, as flippery as eels, 
ever eluding its grafp. Examiner may well fay, that fuch and fuch 
paiiges are not to be found in his books, and for a very good reafon, 
becaute thofe and others have been lett out purpofely » or molt materi- 
ally altered. The real fact is, that there are not ninety-nine out of a 
hundred Quakers have ever feen the originals. 

Leflie I never faw till I fent my laft letter, fo that what was ad. 
duced there could not be derived from him. Examiner thinks that 
no one has the original papers and writings of George Fox, &c. ex- 
cept the members of his fraternity, and points out to your correfpond- 
ents, the def clue to originals edited by them/e/ves, which, by the 
by, is thefame as, in the old adage, to ‘‘ afk my mother whether I 
am a thief.’? With fuch men it would be lofs of time to enter into 
argument. I fhall only inform you, Str, that there is no afinity be- 
twixt the writings of the old fchool of guakery and the modern one, 
except in the fenfelefs cant. 

With regard to abufe, Examiner does not feem to underftand the 
term. ‘To call perfons names, unappropriated to their eharafter, or 
paint them in fach colours as do not belong to their lexion, I 
conceive to be abufe. ‘Vo call Buonaparte, Taleyrand-Perigord, &c. 
honelt men, would be to abufe them, but not fo to call Arthur O’ Con- 
nor, Dr. M* Nevin, Sc. traitors, or Mahomet, George Fox, &c. 
impottors and blafphemers. But this is all out of the queftion ; I in- 
fiit upon it, that G. Fox was an abettor of wart. If the modern qua- 
kers tollow his opinions, they maft allow of war, or they depart fo far 
from the principle of their fir? founder, whom they deem in/pired, 
and confequently imfallib/e, But, to have done with their nonfenfe, 
T again affert that, any perfon refufing to contribute to the defence of 
his ¢ country, is not entitled to its proteétion, and it would be no per/e- 
cue: ™ but (a very juft fuff ving for him,) to oblige him to come fore 


nvardin one way or another, 
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I am exceedingly pleafed to fee that your excellent Review % 
Spreading tar and wide. The Jacobin Reviews are finking faft into 
the fhades of night. Permit me to fay that, I am, with heart-felr 
gtatitude for your honourable labours, 

Your well-wifher, 
"TOM COUNTERMINE. 

Auguft §, 1799. 


N. B. My name is Tom, a defcendant of a Mr. Countermine, 
whom the Diffenters of the laft century knew very well. 


[ We fuppofe our correfpondent alludes to a work publifhed in 1677, 
entitled, * The Counrersine ; or, aihort Difcovery of the Dan. 
gerous Principles and Secret Practices of the Diilenting Party. Shew- 
wig that Religion is pretended, but Rebellion intended. And, in o1 
der thereto, the Foundation of mowxarcuy inthe srare, and epts- 
COPACY in the CHURCH, are undermined.’’—EDI TOR, | 





A TT I 


TO THE EDTIOR, 
SIR, 

PERCEIVING that you admit into your repofitory, papers on 
var.ous fubjects, and having, in particular, obferved in your 
lait number, fome extracts from a fermon tent by a correfpondent, 
fiening himiclf Fatidicus I am encouraged to hope that you will 
not deny a place to a few remarks on a fubject nearly connected 

with that, on which Fatidicus has written. 

Among the numerous departures from the opinions of our ancef- 
tors, prevalent in the prefent day, it feems to be a very encreating 
one, that the papal is not the anti-chriftian power predicted in the 
npocalypte. Not only writers, who appear to endeavour to thake the 
foundations of chriftianity, affect to treat the ancicat opinion on 
this bead,-as ¢roundleis, but men of unfeigned faith and confider- 
able attainments, hetitate not to maintain interpretations contradic- 
tory of at.) But the author, with whote denial of it I am mott 
(tricken, becaufe his authority, from his learning, ability, and zea- 
lous defence of fome ot the moft important doctrines of the chureh, 
carries with it fo great weight, is the Bifhop of Rochetier, who, in 
his Letter-to Mr. King, affirms, that Anti-Chrift in his lait tate, 
will be neither papitt nor protettant, adorer of the living God, nor 
worthipper of idols: (I do not exactly quote the learned prelates 
words, as I have net his work by me, but tuch is the true purport 
ot them.) Now, Sir, thould this opinion be fo far falfe, that the 
papal power is, and will to the end, (though undergoing, as it al- 
ready has done, much alteration in doctrines and tenets,) continue 
the Anti-Chrift fpoken of in the revelation, of what pernicious 
confequences will be the prevalence of a nation, that the ideas 
which proteftants have hitherto been taught to entertain, on this 
point are groundlefs! With i pa Eg may the adherents 
of the papacy come forward, and urge that the opponents bf Rome 

having 
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raving now given up one of their heavicit and molt favourite 
charge, it may be prefumed that their others are no be ter founded, 
and ought to be again reviewed with great caution; and if they 
get any unwary an id il]-informed proteitants to enter on fuch a review 
with the m, fs eafy will crafty prieits, verfed in controverly, 
triumph over plain chrittians unaccuftomed to the detection of fo- 
phittry ! And thus will be forwarded that very advancement of the 
papal power of which we are told, from to many pens, we need be in 
no dread. While there are not wanting other lymptoms of its ree 
covering its former vigour, vifible to every eye which tteadily con- 
u mplate s the prefent ttate of things, 

Here in England, through that want of zeal for the truth, that 
indifference which faliely aflume s the name of liberality of mind, 
a door has been thrown open, of which the Papifts have not failed 
to make an important ute. Schools are opened in various parts of 
the kingdom, ers eftablithed, and even the habit of the pro- 
fefled worn, and, under the foftering hand of noble patronage, the 
errors of Popery are ditleminated among the poor and the ignorant. 
Abroad the tyfiem of politics will lead naturally, as it were, to the 
re-eftablithment of that which was a potent inirument of abfolute 
government; and the very horror of a renewal of democratic mile- 
ries lead the powers of the continent to favour the recove ry ot fuper- 
tition and monkith influence ; while, if it be true, that the revival 
of the Jetuits is in contemplation, the reftoration of the avowed 
partizans of the papal empire muit contribute to the advancement 
of it. 

But to come to the ground on which I venture to controvert the 
opinion fupported by learning fo deep, and abilities fo eminent. 
It is not merely on the authority of abilities equally great, and 
learning no lefs profound, that of all our leading divines for two 
centuries, that I prefume to doubt the venerable prelate’s affertion, 
but on that of the Apocalypie itfelf. We are all, I conceive, 
agreed, that the power which, it is faid, fhall fo far carry its triumph 
over the gofpel as to deftroy the two witnetles, is that to which the 
title of Anti-Chritt is particularly appropriate. Now this, in ver, 7, 
chap. xi, of the Revelation, is declared to be “ the beaft that 
afcendeth out of tiie bottomlefs pit;” a eharacteriftic not before 
mentioned in the courfe of the Vifion, but afterwards in ver. 8, 
chap. xvii, it is applied to that beatt which is repretented as carry- 
ing that great city, which, at the time of the Vifion, reigned over 
the kings of the earth ; and which, in ver. 12, of that chapter, we are 
informed was to receiye power one hour with the ten kings, among 
whom the Roman Empire was (by Dan. vii..24.) to be divided. 
But of what ftate has Rome the city tht then reigned over the 
earth, been the capital fince the fall of the Roman Empire, and 
its divifion into fo many diftlerent kingdoms, but the Papal? the 
beaft, therefore, reprefented as carrying Rome, mutt be the Papal 
power; but this is the beaft characterized as rifing out of the bot- 
tomlefs pit; and the beatt fo characterized is declared to be that 
which fhall deftroy the two witnetles; and, therefore, that which 
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jhall deftroy the two witnetles muft be the Papal power: but fur- 
ther, that it is acknowledged fhall be Anti-Chrift, and, conic- 
quently, the Papal power is that meant by Anti-Chrift. 

Thus have I, Sir, I conceive, demonftrated tha: the Anti-Chrif- 
tian can be no other than the Papal power, nor do I find any {ut- 
ficient ground for that which feems to form one of the learned 
prelates firongett objections to this opinion, that Anti-Chritt will 
appear at lati purely atheiltical; for, if fuch be the meaning of the 
predictions, what reafon have we to deny that Papal accom) oda- 
tion may at laft arife to this point?) By accommedating their doc- 
trines to the prejudices and errors of thofe they w ifhed to convert, 
have the Papifts often enlarged their communion; and from atlum- 
ing authority, to difpenfe with obedience to the divine command- 
ments, to the denial of the Being from whom thofe command- 
meuts flow, is not fo great a f{tep in prefumption as to be inc redible. 
{ have faid, “ if fuch be the meaning of the predictions ,” becaufe 
£ do not find any pailage of either the prophecy of Daniel, that of 
St. Paul, or of St. John, which neceilarily indicates this. In 
Dan. chap, vii. ver, 25, we read that he thall {peak words againit 
the Nioft High ; but many do this, who do not difbelieve his exitt- 
ence, In ver, 30, chap. xi, it is faid, “ he fhall magnify himfelf 
above every God, and fpeak marvellous things againit the God of 
Gods :" but this, too, may be confiftent with acknowledging his 
exilicnee 5 and, perhaps, it might be added, that men are not wont 
to dpeak fo much againtt {uppofed non-entities. While thceie 
feveral particulars have, by the beft Expofitors, been fhewn to have 
been already fulfilled in ‘the Pope. And, after all, it is in the 
faine puilage expreisly declared, that this tappofed atbeyftical cha- 
racier * Joall bonour a God whom bis fathers knew not,” ver, 36. St. 
Paul's detcripti‘n amounts to the fame thing, his claiming tor him- 
felf divine honours, with the particular fo eften noticed as appli- 
cable to an ecclefiaftical perfon, “ fitting in the temple of God.” 
Aad, by St. John, Revelation, chap. xii. 0, heis faid to open his 
mouth in blafphemy againit God; but this, though virtual, is not 
literal Atheifm. And, even under the daft plagues, we are told, the 
joliowers of the beatt thall blatpheme the Gad of heaven, . becaule 
ot their plagues. Now this feems inconfilient with a ditbelief ot 
any fuch being. ! 

Although it be true that the name of Anti-Chrift is not in the 
Revelation applied to the beaft; yet, as there never, I believe, has 
been a doubt in the church, that St. John, by the Anti-Chirift that 
fhould come, intended {pecitically that power, it thou d tecm a cir- 
cumtiance not unworthy of notice, that this title is applicable to 
ihe Pope in a fente in which it could not well fuit: an Atheittic al 
Powe I mean not only, as, in fact, oppofing the real doctrine 0 
Chritt, but as tetting him‘elf up as hi re preie ntative: taking the 
ea partic.e avs in the tenfe of pro, inficad of, as we 4) as in that 
of contra, againj?, For in this fentfe the name of Anti-Chriit mott 
fatally correiponds with the title the Bith p of Rome ha. blatphem- 


Quily ailumed, Vicarius Filii Dei, one ef thofe tides which exactly 
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contain the number of the name of the beaft, 666. Wonderful, in- 
deed, under every view, is this power; and, perhaps, not leatt to in 
the way ye d for it to remount to exaltation by the blindnefs of 
many Who thould withitand its progrets. ‘The detorfion lately given 
to the prophecies relating to it forms a caufe of ferious alarm and 
deep lamentdtion, and renders it a duty to call on all, who venture 
on the awetul taik of applying the aditieans: of the facred writers, 
cautioully-to contider their connection with each other, and nat 
jufter themfelves to be induced, by te» porary circumitances, to de- 

tach particular pailages frou the great line to which they belong, 
to fuit events of which the prefent preffure tempts te interpreter 
to fuppote them of efpecial importance, in the general ditpentation, 
It is obfervable the Proteftant writers of preceding times found 
the Protetlants pre-figured nauch oftener in the Apocalypte than 
they really are; and, in the !ook of Daniel, they have applied a 
mott accurate {prediction of Mahomet to the Pope. In our own 
day the Freneh apotiacy is the grand point of accommodation. A 
veteran in the fervice of the church, ever to be honoured for his 
finglenefs of heart, and unfeigned zeal, led the way in trampling 
on the comments of our greateft writers on thefe tubjects, and held 
out the new apoftates as the Anti-Chrift that was to come. This 
ivems to have been the fignal for others to try their powers ; until 
your correipondent Fatidicus has permitted hinfelf to be pertuaded, 
at the expence of a chafm of 1,700 years in a prophetic chain, 
befides lets inconveniences, that Buonaparte is an object of Daniel's 
predictions. I am perfuaded, if Fatidicus will caretully review the 
whole patlage he bas thus applied, he will find the King, who 
fhould do after his own will, is plainly a continuation of that power 
which defiroyed Jerufalem ; and that he has too on cont —. 
ed former Expofitors in afcribing to him acts foretold of the King 
of the North, by whom the greater part of them have been accom- 
plithed ; (but not fo far as to include what is foretold in v. ue) 
and whofe fituation is, at this moment, tuch as to render hi 
probable the cataftrophe foretold, that he fhall be driven trom 
Conftantinople, fix his feat at Jerufalem, and tall without jindiny 
any one to attempt to fupport him: and then will the Euphrates be 
dried up iv all its ftreams. For though the Ancients jufily thought, 
that the Anti-Chrift would exercife his tyranny at erufalem, the 
concluding verfes of this pint er of Daniel, I think, I may venture 
to fay, relate not to that event; but it is predicted in the 11th of 
Revelation, from v. 7 to 10 inclafive 

But, Sir, Iam trefpafling too much on your indulgence, per- 
fuaded that you will withftand, with equal vigilance and firmncts, 
Papal corruptions and ‘Sectarian falfe doctrine. I have ventured 
to fiate to you my appre henfions, that we are become too regardiets 
of the former; and to endeavour, through your moft valuable pub- 
lication, to convince fome of my brethren of the miniftry of this, 
and remind others, that the proph« cies Contain in themtelves limi- 
tations moft nicely marked by chronology, geography, and otber 
means, which call for the attention of inte prpre ters, and to betvec! 
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all to be careful t!, that becaufe they are fhocked at the fhamelets 
appearance of Atheifm in the highways, they do not open more 
private roads for the approach of fomething, which, under another 
name, will, in effect, prove the fame. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 


Jitly 17, 1790. T. C. 
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Biitien on the glorious Vitory obtained over the French Fleet, 
by Earl How z, on the Firft of June, 1794. 
TUNE—“ TO ANACREON IN HEAVEN, &c, 

HEN Gallia’s bafe fons by fome Damon injpir'd, 
Had burtft every tie which fociety bind, 
With prefumption unequal’d, they madly afpir'd 
To plunge in confufion the reft of mankind. 
Our dear native plains, 
Where true liberty reigns, 
They reckon'd an object was well w orth their pains; 
So refolv'd with their Heet to invade us, but now 
Experience has fhewn them ¢hey did not know How. 


To beat us at fea was quite eafy they thought, 
Who our loyalty hated, our freedom de (pis'd, 
Forgetting the leffons experience had taught, 
When Hawke and Bofcawen their navies chaftiz'd: 
Thofe infolent knaves, 
Sw-re they'd reign over the waves, 
And that Britons from henceforth thould be but their flaves . 
Till old Neptune enrag’d, overheard them, and now 
Was refolved to convince them they did wot kuow How. 


Said Neptune, “ Were 1 to encour:ge thefe bands, 
My Tethons and fe (Pg would grow democratic ; 
This trident, perhaps, be fnatch’d out of my hands, 
nd the reign of old Neptune become problematic ; 
Theft - il] + to avol a 
Be a hero employ’ d, 
By whom thofe proud boaticrs fhall foon be deftroyed ; 
Nor lo ng need I think on't, Ill tix en him now ; 
For his tormer atchievements dave made me know How,” 


A fleet fuch as England ne’er witneffed before, 


+ 


Por ‘kill, ftrength, and courage, that nought could reftrain, 


Inpatient for conqueft, depart from the fhore, 
And the mion flag wave d, proudly waved at the main ; 
° ( ‘Old Ne ‘ptune with glee, 


Saw his hero at fea, 
And cried out with rapture, “ C me, come, follow me ; 
I have oftentimes led you to glory ere low, 
And determine to foew you that (27 J know How. 
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They meet—and the battle by England is won ; 
But ttory no conflict fo dreadtul can thew ; 
Two are funk—1ix are taken, the re‘t of them rua, 
Nor ever again will the contett reuew : 
‘) he victory compleat 
What a glorious defeat! 
None ever to Britous was yet halt fo tweet; 
lor whatever was dearett, we Soughirs for it new, 
And Gallia, bafe Gallia, ‘will ne er forge: How. 





TRIBUTE OF LOYALTY AND GRATITUDE, 
a 


ACROSTICHE, 


op nr fes Etats avec force & fageffe ; 
nvyers tous fes Sujets étre bons fans foibleffe ; 
ftrir a Univers l'exemple des vertus ; 
eflembler aux Alfreds, . galer les Titus; 
arder auprés de foj le Confeiller fidele; 
carter le flatteur, foumettre le rebelle ; 


erraffer des Tyrans, & relever des Rois : 

endre wax Fils des Bourbons les foins d’un tendre pere ; 
uvrir aux opprimes un alyle profpore ; 

ntinider l'impi¢ armé contre jes loix ; 

auver Europe en feu ; c'eft (tre GeorGe TRoIS. 


ST OUL tS Wor 


Par le Cher, de Lachaffaigne, Emigré Frangows. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


N the two m nts which have elapfed fince our lait political 
retrofpect, the only events of importance which have occurred, 
are the farther fuc ‘ofs of the allied arms in ltaly, and a partial 
change in the regic dal adminiftration of Paris. Marihal Suwar- 
row, having accomplithed the abject of extending his forces over 
Lombardy ana part of Pie ‘dmont, by the ©: <traordina iry rapidity of 
his marches, in a'fording protection to the well- -difpofed inhabi- 
tants of thafe countries, “de cemed it neceth ry, before he advanced 
to the frontiers of France, to fecure the few firong fortreiles behind 
him, which ftill remained in the hands of the enemy. Efis fitu- 
ation, meanwhile, was rendered fomewhat critical by the arrival 
of the French army under Macponatp, who had received orders 
from the Directory, after the ferious defeats which their armies 
had f{uftained in Italy, to evacuate the new-born Republics of Na- 
ples and Rome, and to effect a junction with Morgav. by ne 
that 
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that prefence of mind, however, and that promptitude and eiierey 
of a¢tion, which fo ttrongly mark the whole conduct of that re- 
nowned Commander, Suwarrow, finding Moreau neglect to 
make thofe movements which the fituation of his colleague, Mac- 
DONALD, fo imperioutly required, fuddenly left Turin, on the 15th 
of June, at the head of twenty thoufand men, and having marched 
feventeen leagues, in eight-and-forty hours, came up with Mac- 
DONALD's army on the banks of the Tidone. Here a defperate 

action, conteficd with equal obftinacy on both fides, was fought, 
during three fucceilive days. At le ngth, victory, {till faithful to 
the ftandard of Suwarrow, declared for the allies. The French 
driven, on the firit day, from the Tidone to the Trebbia, werg 
there ultimately defeated on the 18th, by the allies, who, eager to 
improve their vcory, purfued the flying foe, and, on the 201), 
compelled their rear-guard, after a tharp refittance, to lay down 
their arms in the vicinity of Zena. In thefe difterent actions, the 
French are fuppoied to havé loft, in killed, wounded, and prifoners, 
not lefs than /even/een thoufand men. The broken remnant of Mac- 
DoONALD’s force direéted its ecourfe to the Genocte territory , whee 
it h: 1s fin ce joined the army of Moreav. 

Thefe brilliant atchievements were inzmediately followed by the 
furrender of the tirong citadel of Turin, which, to the aftonith- 
ment of Europe, eps ned its gates, after a bombardment of only 
three days. Indeed, it W ould : appear, from recent operations, that 
fome new mode has been invented of materially abridging the 
duration of feges; for the citadel of Alexandtia furrendered to 
the Anftrian General BeLtecanns, on the 22d of July, after a 
hiege of /ven days; and the tti]l more important fortreis of Man- 
TUA, furrendored to the brave General Kray on the 20th of the 
fame month, after a fiege of only fourteen days. Thete rapid tuc- 
ceties nult be chiefly afcribed to the filly contidence of the Frenc h, 
at the ope. ing ot the campaign, Which prevented them from con- 
fidering a defea! as a potlible occurrence, and contequently induced 
them to ates had precautions, which the fuppotition of fuch an 
occurrence would naturally have tuggefied. And when they were 
convinced of their error, in this reipect, the fpirit and energy of the 
Aufirians, under Kray, in the firit inftance, and of the combined 
forces under SUWARKOW afterwards, rendered every attempt to re- 
pair it abortive. The garrifon of Aletlandria amounted to 2,400 
men, ti hat of Mantua to 13 s000 ; the former remain pritone rs of 
war; the latter are allowed to return to France on their parole, a 
conceflion ef which we have before given our opinion, but which, 
in the prefent cate, might, perhaps, be politic, and, poflibly, xe- 
eefJary. 

At the extremity of Italy the French and their repellious accom- 
plices haye been equally unfuccefsful ; the garrifons left by Mac- 
poNaLp in the Neapolitan te iri have been obliged to furrender 
the cattles of Ove, Nuovo, and *t. Elmo, to the Englith, detached 
by Lord Neison, for the pets" of reducing them. By this 
means the potTedtion of N: aples, which the loyal Cardinal Ri PFO 
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had entered at the head of an armed body of rude undifciplined 
Calabrians, is fecured, and the lawful monarch rettored to the icone 
of his anceftors. 

There now remains to be reduced the maiden fortrefs df Coni, 
which has never yet been fubdued, and Tortona, which cannot be 
expected to make any long refiitance, in order to complete the 
expulfion of the I’rench from Italy ; for Moreau, or rather Jov- 
BERT, Who has, ‘ere this, fucceeded him in the command, has too 
great an inferiority of numbers to make head againit the allies, 
ftrengthened as they are by the accetlion of the befieging armies 
of Mantua and Aleilandria. We conceive the difpro ortion of 
force to be not Jefs than 70,000 to 30,000. Marthal Suw.: row, 
therefore, will now be enabled to co-operate effectually with the 
Archduke Cuar ces, contequently to enable him to refume ollen- 
five operations. Since the occupation of the entrenched camp at 
Zurich, the Auftrians have renained nearly inactive ; while Mat- 
fena, potfefied of a pofition, at a very fimal] diftance, equally tirong 
by nature and by art, has obferved a fimilar ina@tivity. The con- 
duct of the Ancuvuke has been highly prudent, fince, inferior in 
force, to the enemy, every weex's delay produced an auginentation 
of ftrength. He has, ‘ere this, been joined by the firft column of 
troops from Ruiflia, befides a powerful reinforcement from te here- 
ditary dominions of Auftria. Massena’s inadivity mutt be imputed 
to orders received from the Directory not to riik, without the 
greatett probavility of fuccefs, that army, which now, Heaven be 
praifed! « coniiitutes to the fole prop of the Regicide Republic. 
Massewa is fuppoled to have been replaced by Moneav, who, as 
we before obferved, has probably be.n fucceeded by Jousert. If 
the allies content themtelves with blockading Coni and Tortona, 
the fiate of affairs in SwirzerLanp mutt faon ¢ Xperience a mate- 
rial change, and Jovpery’s army muit either rifk an action with 
a fuperior toree, which is not probable, or, evacuating the Genoefe 
territory, haften to the fupport of Moreau. But thould the allied 
army perift in pemena ng the fege of thete two fortreffes, (i: wees 
may probably el lapic before the fate of Switzerland will be decided. 
The latt body of Ruftians is not expected to reach the feene of aétion 
before the tenth of September, and the gallant little army of Cond, 
which we have fume reafon to believe will b> headed by it: Sove- 
REIGN, cannot arrive on the frontiers ot Krance before the end of 
that month. 

The conduct of the Swifs, in not joining the Auftrians in ex- 
pelling the ferocious banditti who a atlinated their kindred, violated 
their wives and daughters, and deluged their country with the 
blood of its loyal inhabitants, has Aa iorde d much ground for afto- 
nishment. his backwarduefs has been afcribed to the exhautted 
fiate of Switzerland, and the eagern: fe of the people forthe enjoy- 
ment of a tranquil life. Vhe reaton afligned may be parfia//y true, 
but we much fear, that the French have fucceeded too well in in- 
fufing the poiton of anarchy into the minds of the swils. At all 
events, the utmott caution and cure are requifite to rouze this warlike 
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mation to a juit fenfe of its own wrongs, and, we will add, of its 
own duty; for is the duty of every friend to religion, morals, 
antl jocial order, to ailift in crufhing a mifanthropic horde, who, 
nuder the veil of philanthropy, have fought to deftroy them all 
with fire and iword. We are concerned to ttate, that we have not 
difcovered, on the part of fome of our own agents, the fpecies of 
caution to which we allude. ‘Lhe command of one of the regi- 
ments of loyal Sw.fs, taifed tor the ferviee of this c ountty, lean. Bers 
actually given toa man, who, when the I'rench took poileftion of 
Piedmont, exhorted his troops, (he was then in the Sardinian fer- 
vice, ) to enlifi under the banners ot Jherty, and to join the mar- 
rauders of france in inflicting punifhment on the defpois of 
Kurope! This cemands a terious enquiry; fora plan, Roeeved 


witely conceived, may be totally fruttrated,’ by the negligence of 


agents 7 and goverminent Cannot pi y too much attention to the con- 
duct of its agents on the continent. | The rec ruiting fervice, in Swit- 
gcriand, we ate forry toi fay, goes on very flowly ; indeed, the 
bounty oifered forms a very madequate temptation to enlitt; we be- 
lieve, it docs not sow exceed a guimea! Needlets profufion, at firft, 
when productive of no potiible adv: antage, has neceilitated a danger- 
ous partimony, ata time when liberality is highly neceilary. i! the 
council of Vicona, we detery a greater portion of energy and deci 
fion than have dithng wthed their pres of Jate; and the party 
© J the ARCHDUKE, \ heat h is the party of the country, has, we are 
eredibly intormed, recently acquired that pre ponderance to which 
it is fo we lentitled, and from which we augur the moit beneticial 
conic (PUe nces. 

If we turn our eyes to a different quarter, anc d contemplate the 
citects of Britifh valour on the fhores of Paleftine, we thall tind 
grounds for honeft exultation that teldom have been equalled, never 
excecded ; we thall there fee the hero of France, the conqueror of 
italy, thebou ted legtilator of hurope, accuitomed to dictate laws to 
fubjugated naions, leading a band of chofen followers, exceeding 
twelve thouand in number, and poiteited of a ftafl, eminent for 
military ikill and experience, laying fiege to a fmall town in Afia, 
wretehediy foruned, and defended only by two thoufand Englith 
and Muiluimeans, under the command of a naval officer; detained 
before it {:ey-nme days 3 foiled in eleven different attempts to carry 
it by aiiault; and ultimately obliged to retreat, defeated and dit- 
eraced, | ten S ight of his Generals, eighty-five of his beft officers, 
all his heavy artillery, yeaa b My fbis army behind him. — Pofterity 
will not forget, in adverting to this memorable event, the compli- 

cated difficulties w hic h the befieg ier had toencounter ; nor will they 
ceafe to remember that the vanquithed General was Buon .Parre, 
the vietor Sik Ssonry Smitru. But the fuperiority of the Briton 
over the Gaul was {ull more fully diitplaved, in conduct than in 
courage; the true magnanimity evinced by the former, his tempe- 


rate replies to the endact us czlumnies and atrocious taltehoods of 


his advertary, and the moderation and humanity which characterize 
his difpatches, and which inyariably marked his behaviour to thote 
whom 
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whom the fortune of war fubjeded to his power, give additional 
luttre to the brilliant victory, which his valour, his « nergy, and his 
{pirit fo etlential ily contributed to tecure, while they reflect honour 


on the country that gave him birth. * Buoxararre alfo betrayed 
bis true character; haughty, infelent, rapacious, and cruel in prot- 
reg = five, vulgar, malignant, and falie, in adyerfitv; he 
unites, with the courage of a partitan, the fentiments oi a pirate 


In fhort, A has convinced ev ryanan whois oven to conviction, 
that he poileiles every quality of a d/ifle, and no one guelity of a 
great, mind. His teaudalous rapacity in Italy, his wanton eruelty in 
Egypt, when he maffacred the innocent inhabitants ef Alexandria, 
in cold blood, without dittinction of age or tex, bis accumulated 
crimes of every denomination, all give the fanction of dwmaniiy to 
the with that his head may fpecdily decorate the walls of the Sera- 
glio, in the capital of that empire, which he had refolved to defo- 
late, without pity as without provocation, Lis defoun ait t= 
which has etfectually ttopped his defiructivecareer, will be confidered 
as important indeed, when itis known, that his arts of intrigu: mre 
fu far fucceeded, (contrary to our expectations,) as to prevail on 
the numerous tribe ot the Drutes to join his fiandard with /vty-tiou~ 
fand men, immediately after the reduction of that town. Had this 
junction been ettecte d, it Was intended to procee dd to Conttantinople, 
(and what, then, could have inpeded his prog refs?) and, after 
plundering the city, to lay it in athes! It is fearcely poilible to 
calculate the dreadtul confeque nees of tuch on event on the politi- 
cal fiate of Europe. If fervices ere to be ettimated in proportion 
to their effects, we know of none ietion the prefent war, tertile 
as it has been in brilliant at stan that deferves a higher re- 
ward, than the deteat of isuonaparte at Aera!l W ith his popuderity 
this vain-boatter has loft his newiy-acquired partizans, and nothing 
now awaits him in Evypt, but difappointment, wing hy and dit- 
grace. 
While the French Directory thus fee all their hopes of forcien 
conqueti fruftiated, and all the ({poils of tuecefiive campairns 
wrefied from them, in the fhort fpace of three months, they are 
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* But while we pay a tribure of juftice to the merits of a gallant countryman, 
we mutt not omit to notice the * high deferts’ of the brave, the loval, the virtue 
ous Puitirepeaux, his zallant comrade, the partners of his toils, and the warte! 


2 prdls ct 
wf his glory. To the efforts of this worthy nobleman, made at (ic iniminene 
hazard of his own life, was Sir Stoney oMitnu chiefly indebted for his ef ‘we 

. . ' i 
from his priton, at Paris ;—thefe two oOf.cers, equal in courarc, and in the more 
nobic endowments of the human mind, left France tocether ; and repaired | 


“they 
toConftantinople, andtrom thenceto Paletiine. Colonel Puitirrraus 


9 « i 
engineer, was moft juccetstully difplayed, in the detence of Acta, and paideed hig 
exertions on that mx emoraine spoon to far furpaffed his ftrongih that he au lly 
perifhed through fatigue. His lofs was deeply deplorea by lus nd, Sin Sinwey 
Sari, and by every Enghifhman enzacedim the expedition, whe had berne t. i. 
monv to the ardour of his zeal, and the extent andi portance of his fervices. 
hle di i in the bett ot Caules, con nb mating the encmies of iis Kin r. hes cor nitty, 


and his God ;—and his memory wili be cen by all who know how to a ppie- 
Clate hoaeur and virtue. 
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not lefs alarmed by the fituation of affairs at home. Torn by 
contending factions, the various ramifications of Jacobinifin, all 
agreeing in principle, and differing only in means, Paris, the cen- 
ter of regicide and rebellion, trembles in the expeétation of new 
commotions and frefh maffacres. ‘The four Ex-Direétors have 
been formally accufed of the moft ferious crimes, of which tlicy 
are ce:tainly guilty ; but it is alfo certain that their accufers them- 
felves are equally guilty of the fame crimes. The charges, how- 
ever, if they arnfwer no other purpote, will ferve as an official con- 
feflion, on the part of the French Legiflature, that their fyftem of 
internal government, however free in theory, has been moft tyran- 
nical and oppreflive in practice ; and that in their conduct to foreign 
powers, they have not only violated the moft folemn treaties, but 
every principle of public law and public juftice! Difcontents pre- 
vail, as may naturally be fuppofed, in every part of the Republic ; 
and a difpofition to rife has evinced itfelf in different places. At 
Rouen, the capital of Normandy, a fingular event recently occur- 
red. A large bill was ftuck up, during the night. ina ao 
part of the city, bearing this infcription —A das la Ry pr in ve |— 
Vive le Roi de France, Louis XVIII! m. dbeur a celui gui ofera arri- 
cher cet affiche! Such a bill, of c urfe, attached sented ate not! 
the municipal officers were furmmoned; but, cither pleafed with 
the fentiments, or alarmed by the threat, each of then: refuie 1 to 
remove it. At length. however, a man, who had been {ent from 
Paris, to haften and fuperintend the march of the confcripts, ar- 
rived, and, reptoaching t ¢ citizens with their cowardice, pulled 
down the offenfive paper. Tbe nevi morning ibis republican bero 
qwas found dead in bis room, literally covered with wounds. In the 
night another bill was placed, exhibiting the fame indi: and re- 
peating the fame threat. ‘The retult is not known, as the perfon 
from whom this intelligence was received, immediately left the 
place. All thefe circumflances, conneéted with the fucceties of 
the allies, may fairly be confidered as favourable fymptoms for the 
caufe of royalty. But the prefence of a powerful foreign army, 
on the French territory, is indifpenfibly necefYary to the formation 
ef a juft opinion of the ‘real difpofition of the people at large. We 
have, ourfelves, no more doubt that royalty will be ultimately re- 
ftored, th n.we have of the abfolute neceility of its refioration for 
the tranquillity and tafety ef Europe; but we are not fo fanguine 
in our expectations, as to believe that the e fall of this coloffal repub- 
lic, all maimed and enfeebled as the is, will be the work of a fin- 
gle campaign. Whichever faction fhall prevail, at Paris, unlefs, 
indeed, the government be totally ditlolved (which we have no 
reatfon, at preient, to expect), whatever means of refittance remain, 
will be exerted, to make 2 laft effort; and though the augmenta- 
tion of the armies will excite great murmurs, and even experience 
great oppotiten, fll a confiderable number of men will, in all 
probability, be Tailed, in addition to thofe now on fervice. So 
mu h, however, *, depends on contingencies, that it would be the 
height of tem sity to peas, with contidence, on fuch a fubject. 
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Meanwhile the vigorous meafures adopted by cur Government, 
for co-epe rating with our Continental Allies, are well-caleulated to 
accelerate the period of this awetul and momentous conte t. We 
perfectly co-incide, with Mr. Burke, in re garding a def nfive war, 
as hichly impolitic in itfelf, and dangerous in its effects: and we, 
therefore, faw, with infinite fatisfactien, the preperation ns made in 
this country for ftrengthening the general fyftem of offentive wartare, 
comment upon the extent, ‘adequacy, or deitination oi the force 
embarked, and about to embark, for the Continent, would, ot this 
period, be not only premature, but prefumptuous. We thall hove 
ample opportunity tor fuch invettigation, when we come to coniides 
its operations and effects. 

Amidtt the general profperity of public affairs, we have only one 
circumstance of an adverfe nature to notice; that is, the ff ar- 
rival of the French and Spanifh fleets in the harbour of Brett. But 
here, again, prudence forbids all comment; when the time which 
elapfed ‘between the departure of the French fleet and its return to 
port; the extent of its cruize; its movements from place to place, 
before and after its junction with the Spaniards, are contidered, 
the event muft appear fo extraordinary, as to demand the inifitu- 
tion of an enguiry mto the cautes which prevented the Britith Alec 
from falling in with them. We have no doubt but the retult of 
fuch an e nquiry would be ‘highly fatisfattory ; but, under the im- 
preflion that it ought to be inttituted, it would be indecent in us Lo 
enlarge on the fubje.? 

We have received a variety of intelligence, of a late date, fiom 
America, fome of which, refpecting the. Jinances of Chat country, is 
highly intere ting; but the accumulation of important matter w hich 
preilcs upon us, and the length to which we have already extended 
our political remarks, compel us to relerve our trantatlantic com - 
munic itions for our next number, or for the Appendix to the pre- 
fent volume. Suffice it, for the prefent, to fay, that the thice in- 
dalsaente which have been paid for the Ameri.an Loans (raited at 
the enormous interest of Eight per Cent.) have already created firch 
a tcarcity of money as to occafion the greateft inconvemence, tn all 
commercial trantactions ;—and, we have good reafon to believe, 
that the fubteribers will be totally unable to psy the remaining iv- 
flalments, unleis they can difpoie of their /crip in fé7s country ?— 
The reflections, which fach a circumftance mut naturally togg ett te 
a Lritith mind, we leave our readers to make. 

alugufl, 21. 

P. 8. By accounts received from the. metropolis of France, 
fince the above obfervations were written, it appears, that the tpizit 
ot cdifcontent, in that miferable country, dails increafes. Demi- 
cit ay vifits have takcu place in Paris; military law bas been eitas 
bii thed in tome of the provincial towns, particularly at bordeaux; 


and the Executive Directory, threatened as it is, by its enemies, 

has afumed an arbitrary power. In thort, the parties in the pre- 

sent ftruggle appear to be the Jacobin:, including tome members of 

the Directory, a great majority of t.c council of elders, aud a 
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confiderable portion ef that of 500; who with to énjoy a UT the ss 


fources of Sac inifm, for increafing their {treagth, and confir ing 
their power, without eny ploying its mott rigorous means, for t 
mirpole of bringing thofe ref urces into action; and the 7 
mncluding a part of the Directory; the minority in one council ; 
apd a dowbt/ad majority in the other; who, anxious to detiroy th 
j fent form ot government, with to reftore the confittution of 
1/93, and, with jt, the ambulatory guillotine, and ail the other 
means ef terror, Which were fo patriotically employed in the time 
of Repesrrerr: , with a.view to obtain a defpotic power over the 
perfons and property of every individual in the republic. This laff 
faction encourages the popular clubs, the efficacy of which was 
fo amply dem: inftrated in former periods of the Revolution. | 
will be perceived that both factions fpring from the fame root. In 
refpect of foreign politics, their principles are perfectly the fame ; 
they have but one object, the annihilation of every independent 
ftate, and the efiablifhment of aniverfal anarchy, on the Gallican 
bafis of univerfal plunder. 
Augufl 22, 1709. 


a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our refpeétable correfpondent,  Clericus,” will He pleafed to hear, that we 
not only perfectly concur with him in his opinion of the neceffity of fuch a pub- 
lication as that which he fuggefts, but have actually made fuch arrangements, 
as will, we hope, enable us to lay the ptotpeétus before the public, in a fhor: 
cine. Any farther fuggeftions or contributions of his will be highly acceptable ; 
and, indeed, without the promifed affiftance of fuck coadjutors, we fhould not 
have the prefumption to undertake fo arduous a tafk. 


Mifo-Tyrannus is received. 
Gibjon—G. FE. A. P. and Cr. are intended for early infertion, 


Examiner informs us that he does not know that the authot of Walker's Geo 
graphy ever was ** A Member of the Society of Friends-” Of the faét itfelf, we 
conceive, there is no doubt; with his Anow/edge of it we have nothing to co. 
As to the refpo iftbility of the publifher, Law, Juttice, and Common Senfe unite 
in attaching it. Kxaminer wifthes to know what the ‘ Shade of Hooker” means, 
by W. Penn's fitting out privateers, and R. Barclay’s conduct, which was inco: - 
fiftent with his profefiion. — Probably, his with will be gratified. For our own 
part, ‘ we will take the Ghoft’s word for a thoufand pounds.” Refpeéting the 
continuance of our animadvertions on the Friends, we fhall be guided, not by 
the opinions of Examiner, but by our own fenfe of propriety. 

The Latin tranflation of * Crazy Jane” fhall appear in our next. 


A 
TO OUR READERS. 
We were inadvertently led into a miftake (in our lat number, p. 293) when 


we fluted the two ingenious eifays of Mr. Penn, ow the Eaflera Origination 4 
Mankind, and Conjectures on the Ey yptian Original of the word Tye, to be 
. «4 “ . 5 


feparate publications, The faétis, that they both appeared, as we ftated, in the 
Uriental Collections ; but the copies which we received were only im preflions re- 
ferved for friends during the printing of thefe colleétions. Having correéted this 
miftake, we cannot refrain trom exprefling a with, that the gratification which 
we experienced, ourfelves, in the pone lof thefe Effays, were extended to t 
public by means of a feparate pub/ic 
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Art. I. Afemoires pour fervir & l'Hiftorre du. Facchins tbs 
Par M. L’Abbe Barruel, a Londres, de L Iinprimerie 
Francoife, 1797 et 1765. Atemoirs. illuftrating the Eyr/- 
tory of Facobinifm, written in French, by the Abbé Barrie! 
and tranflated into Englifh by the Hon. Robert Clifford, 
F. R. 8. and A. 8. $vo. 4 Vol. Pp. about 1700. 
Price 11, 8s. Booker. London. 1798. 


| ete publications have appeared of-late years that have 
A had fo great a run, at Jeait in England, as thefe Memoirs 
ot the Abbe Barruel ; the o/jeé? of which is the fame as that 
of our Review, and has, confequently, an irrefiftible claim ta 
our approbation. ‘This confideration, however, will not be- 
tray us into a dereliction of duty, by inducing us to beftow on 
the author indifcriminate praife ; nor even deter us from en- 
tering into a free examination of any parts of his book which 
may be found deficient in accuracy of facts, juftnefs of tea- 
foning, or propricty of ityle and language; all of which 
ought to be obferved with greater rigour by the advocates of 
religion, than by any other defcription of writers: | 

Under the general denomination of accbins, M. Barrucl 
comprehends all thofe feétaries who, in the firft days of the 
Revolution, adopted this fundamental principle of the Revo- 
lutionary Philofophy, which conflitutes the bafis of its codes 
ALL MEN ARE EQUAL AND FREE. 


‘¢ Whence originated theft rheny who feem to arife from the bowels 
of the earth, who ftart into extitence with their plans and their pro. 
jects, their tenets and their thunders, their invidious means and tero- 
cious refolves ? whencey FI fay; thts devouring fect? whence this 
fwarm of adepts, thefe fyitems, this frantic rage againft the altar and 
the throne, againft every inftitution; civil and religious, fo mach res 
fpected by our anceftors ? Can their primogeniture in the order of the 
revolution give them this tremendous power, or did they not exit 
anterior to it? Is ic not theif own work? Where then did they 
lutk unfeen ? Where were their {chools, and their imaiicrs ? How 
fall there be difcovered ; and who fhall unfold their future deiigns ? 
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Will they, when the French revolution fhall be brouzht to a cenclu. 
fion, ceafe to defolate the earth, to affaflinate its Kinys, to fanaticif/e 
its pe ople ! 7? 

Such are the important que {tions which the author propofes 
to difcufs and to refolve. 


There are fome men, who, having miftaken the caufes of 


the French Revolution, afcribe it folely to a combination of 


circumftances which could not be forefeen, and which are fo 
peculiar to France, that the Revolution which they produced 
cannot be attended with any po ible danger to other countrics 
where the fame circumftances do not exilt. There are others, 
who believe the authors of the Revolution to have been ac- 
tuated by upright intentions, and to have had no other objeét 
in view than the happinefs of the people, and the regeneration 
of empires. Thele laft impute the great calamities which 
have refulted from the Revolution to the great ob{tacles which 
it has had to encounter; but they confider its principles as 
good and ufeful, and they flatter the mfe Ives that the revolu- 
tionary horrors will ultimately terminate in a new ftate of 
things that will afford an ample indemnification to the next, 
if not to the prefent, generation. 

M. Barrue!, on the contrary, maintains, that the Revolu- 
tion is the refult of a premeditated plan, formed by men, who 
held in their own hands the thread of a confpiracy which had 
been long laid in fecret focietics ; that thefe men, profound 
In Wie kednefs, availed themfelves of pafling events, or even 
gave rife to them, in order to accelerate at id direct the grand 
explofion; that they had the art to. render a number of fe- 
condary agents inftrumental to the execution of their plan, 
who had not been entrufted with the fecrets of the feét, and 
who, if they had known them, would certainly have had no 
communication with them: that all the crimcs which have 

rarked the different epochs of the Revolution, were the ne- 
ceft ry confequences of its {pirit and its principles ; that the 
fame horrors will be renewed in every part of the giobe, un- 
lefs it be arrefted in its audacious and deftru@tive progrefs ; 
that the fectaries may be difarmed fora while by treaties of 
peace, but that the diforganizing principles of the feé will 
remain deeply tmprefled on their hearts; and that the momen- 
tary repote to be procured b? tranfactions merely provifional, 
will facilitate their means of fecretly preparing new connec- 
tions, under the thelter of a falfe fecurity. Hence he infers, 
as an irrefiftible confequence, either that the philofophic- 
revolutionary ft muit be annihilated, or focial order diffolved ; 
a conclufion which appears to us as evident as the premifes 
on which it is founded are tncasiteltible. 
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The author does not pretend to write the hiftory of the 
Rc volution ; but to explain its {pirit and its principles ; to in- 
dicate the chiefs, the matters, and the fchools whence it ori- 
ginated; and to fhew fhe component parts of the faction, 
with its means, and ultimate defigns. Ife contends that it 
was long fince planned by three {i éts; who confpired, each 
according to its own peculiar genius, the ruin of religion, go- 
vernment, and civil fociety. The firft was the fcct_ot philo- 
fop hifis, or fiphyft ers of impiety, who conf{pired agatnit the 
Chriftian religion in general ; from thefe fprang the fecond 
fect, the Jophipe rs of reb ion, the more immediate object of 
whofe con{piracy was the fubverfion of thrones ; thefe held 
their councils in Free Mafon’s Lodges. “Thefe two fects pro- 
duc eda third, the Sap biflers of anarchy whofe attacks are prin- 
cipally direéted againft natural religion, and all political and 
civil inftitutions, of whatever form. This laft fect is that of 
the r//uminati. The union of the three fects torms the fect 
of the ‘Facobins, who, combining all their elementary pr inciples 
into one code, purfues, alone and inveterately, the tri iple con- 
{piracy, againit the altar, the throne, and focial order.—I[t 
will be perceived, that this is the fyftematic part of M. Bar- 
rucl’s work ; and it is accordingly that which has attracted 
the mott notice. 

The Confpiracy of the Sophifters of Impiety, or the Anti-chrif- 
tian C onfpiracy, forms the pour. of the firft volume to which 
our remarks, tor the prefent, will be limited. Vo/tarre was 
the chief; Frederick the Second, the protector; D’ Alenbert, 
the agent ; ; and Diderot, “the forlorn hope.” ‘They are all 
repretented by Mr. B. as ‘deeply infected with the f{pirit of im- 
piety ; but the fcepticifm and ignorance of the firit proved a 
continual fource of uneafinefs and anxiety ; while the fecond, 
triumphing in his ignorance, was willing to leave a God in 
heaven, fo that there were no fouls upon earth ; the ignorance 
of the third neither difturbed his mind with doubts, nor gave 
any interruption to his tranquillity ; and the fourth was, al- 
ternately, an atheift, a materialift, a deift, and a fceptic. 
Thefe four perfons only agreed in one fingle point ; the de- 
termination to deftroy the fabric of the Chriltian religion, 
without troubling themfelves about, or, at leaft, without being 
able to decide, what fy{tem fhould be adopted in its place. 

It was a generally-received opinion in France, that philo- 
fophifm was imported into that country from Evyland. Mr. 
B. who lofes no opportunity of paying us complinents, pre- 
tends, on the contrary, that France was the cradle ot philote- 
phifm. But Voltaire, who ought to be the beft judge, in 
Juch a cafe, formally declares, -that ‘ Ft is only within thefe 
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Will they, when the French revolution fhall be brousht to a cenclu. 
fion, ceafe to defolate the earth, to affaflinate its Kin 1S, to fanatic: 
its people ?’’ 

Such are the important queftions which the author propofcs 
to difcafs and to refolve. 

There are fome men, who, h. ving miltaken the caufes of 
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the French Revolution, afcribe it folely to a combination of 


circumitances which could not be forefeen, and which are fo 
peculiar to Trance, that the Revoiution which they produced 
cannot be attended with any poilible danger to other countries 
where the fame circumftances do not exilt. There are others, 
who believe the authors of the Revolution to have been ac- 
tuated by upright intentions, and to have had no other objeét 
in view fi in the happin fs of the people, and the regeneration 
of empires. Thele laft impute the great calamities w hich 
have refulted from the Revolution to the great obftacles which 
it has had to encounter; but they confider its principles as 
good and ufeful, and they flatter the mfe Ives that the revolu- 
tionary horrors will ultimately terminate in a new ftate of 
things that will afford an ample indemnification to the next, 
if not to the prefent, generation. 

M. Barruel, on the contrary, maintains, that the Revolu- 
tion is the refult of a premeditated plan, formed by men, who 
held in their own hands the thread of a confpiracy which had 
been long laid in fecret focietics ; that thefe men, profound 
in wickednefs, availed themfclves of pafling events, or even 
gave rife to them, in order to acce!crate and dire@t the grand 
explofion; that they had the art to render a number of fe- 
condary agents inftrumental to the execution of their plan, 
who Kad not been entrufted with the fecrets of the feét, and 
who, if they had known them, would certainly have had no 
communication with them: that all the crimcs which have 
marked the different epochs of the Revolution, were the ne- 
ccflary confequences of its {pirit and its principles; that the 
fame horrors will be renewed in every part of the giobe, un- 
lefs it be arrefted in its audacious and deftru@ive progrefs ; 
that the fectaries may be difarmed fora while by treaties of 
peace, but that the diforganizing principles of the feét will 
remain deeply tmpretled on their hearts; and that the momen- 
tary repofe to be procured b? tranfactions merely provifional, 
will facilitate their means of fecretly preparing new connec- 
tions, under the thelter of a falfe fecurity. Hence he infers, 
as an irrefiftible confequence, either that the philofophic- 
revolutionary fe @ mult be annthilated, or focial order diffolved ; 
a conclufion which appears to us as evident as the premifes 
on which it is founded are inconteftible. 
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The author does not pretend to w rite the hiftory of the 
Revolution; but to explain its fpirit and its principles ; to in- 
dicate the chiefs, the aot i and the fchools whence it ori- 
ginated ; and to fhew the component parts ot the taction, 
with its means, and ultimate defigns. He conte ‘am that it 
was long fince planned by three feets; who confpired, each 
according to its own peculiar genius, the ruin of Ka go- 
vernment, and civil fociety. The firft was the fect _of philo- 
fophifts, or (2p bifters of impiety, who conf{pired againit the 
Chriftian religion in general ; from thefe fprang the fecond 
fect, the » fophifters of ralcilicn, the more immediate object of 
whole con{piracy was the fubverfion of thrones ; thefe held 
their councils in Free Mafon’s Lodges, Thefe two fects pro- 
duced a third, the /ophifers of anarch yy Whofe attacks are prin- 
cipally direéted againit natural religion, and all political and 
civil inftitutions, of whatever form. This laft fect is that of 
the r//uminati. The union of the three feéts forms the fect 
of the Facobins, who, combining all their elementary principles 
into one code, purfues, alone and inveterately, the triple con- 
{piracy, again{ft the altar, the throne, and focial order.—It 
will be perceived, that this is the fyftematic part of M. Bar- 
rucl’s work ; and it is accordingly that which has attracted 
the moft notice. 

The Confpiracy of the Sophifiers of Impiety, or the Anti- chrif- 
tian onfpiracy forms the pale of the fir{t volume to which 
our remarks, tor the prefent, will be limited. Va/tarre was 
the chief; Frederick the Second, the protetor; D’ Alenibert, 
the a; gent ; ; and Diderot, “the forlorn hope.” ‘They are all 
reprelented by Mr. B. as deeply infected w ‘ith the {pirit of im- 
piety ; but the fcepticifm and ignorance of the firit proved a 
continual fource of uneafinefs and anxiety ; while the fecond, 
triumphing in his ignorance, was willing to leave a God in 
heaven, fo that there were no fouls upon earth ; ; the ignorance 
of the third neither difturbed his mind with doubts, nor gave 
any interruption to his tranquillity ; and the fourth was, al- 
ternately, an atheift, a materialift, a deift, and a f{ceptic. 
Thefe tour perfons only agreed in one fingle point ; the de- 
termination to deftroy the fabric of the Chriltian religion, 
without troubling themfelves about, or, at leaft, without being 
able to decide, what fy{tem fhould be adopted in its place. 

It was a generally-received opinion in France, that philo- 
fophifm was imported into that country from Figland. Mr. 
B. who lofes no opportunity of paying us compliments, pre- 
tends, on the contrary, that France was the cradte ot — 
phifm. But Voltaire, who ought to be the beft judge, 
Juch a cafe, formally declares, ‘that Ft is only within th fe 
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thirty years that we have learned a little good philofophy from 
the Fnglifh.” * In fad there is good reafon to believe that 
the chicf of the French fchool was formed in the fchool of the 
Bolingbrokes, the Wollettons, the Tindals, the Collinfes, 
the Lelands, and other free- thinkers, with which this Mand 
fwarmed, at the time when it was firlt vilited by Voltaire, in 
his youth ; and, indeed, Mr. B. admits, with Condorcet, that 
it Was in this country, and in fuch fociety, that he firft made a 
vow to devote his whole life to the frbverfion of chriftianity. 

The author fuppofes that the philofophiftical fect exilted 
long before the time of Voltaire ; but that they lay concealed 
in fubterraneous clubs, advancing their dotrines only through 
the medium of fome few obfcure and infignificant individuals, 
till the four perfons above-mentioned, having formed an anti 
chriftian confpiracy, drew them forth from their hiding- 
places, in order to prepare them for aétion, and to qualify 
them for fupporting the important part which they have lately 
been feen to perform. The proots of this confpiracy are 
taken from the very archives of the confpirators, trom their 
correfpondence, their productions, and thofe of their difciples, 
T here the whole plan of the con{piracy y may be difcovered, its 
trie object diftinguifhed, and its wh« le extent afcertained ; 
there is fotind the fey to the watch-words and private tokens 
by which the confpirators diftinguifhed each other; to the 
enigmatical language which they ufed among th emfelves ; 
the “exprefli yn of their common and fecret vow, to which the 
diferent means of execution were rendered fubfervient. 

It is difficult to frx the precife period at which the philofo- 
phifts formed themfelves into a fect, and fettled their plan of 
proceeding. “Phe author confiders Voltaire, on his return 
from England, in 1728, as employed, with inconceiveable 
earneftnefs, in the profecution of his plan for deftroying 
chriitianiay, and as uniting around him all thofe who, feduced 
by his writings, appeared even then difpofed to fecond his en- 
deavours. T he produ@tions of the fect were, for a long time, 
nothing more than the filly effufions of a few infulated fophil- 
ters, who had not yet ventured to expound the element: ary 
principles of the grand confpiracy. But their numbers, tue 
creafing every day, had become confiderable at the time when 
their leader went to Berlin, in 1750. He left D’Alembert 
and Diderot at Paris, with orders to concert the anti-chriftian 
coalition. Mr. B. fixes the date of this coalition, at the day 
when they undertook the Encyclopedic, a work deftined to be- 
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come the general repolitory of all the arms emploved by the 

migdern fophitters in their attack on religion. This under- 
taking, at firtt, experienced § ereat obftacles ; and it was per- 
ceived, that, in order to furmount them, it would be necef- 
fary to find fome man of .credit who would place himfel€ at 
the head of the Encyclopeditts. Voltaire, fays Condorcet, 

naturally became their leader, from his age, his celebrity, and 
dis genius. From that moment the con{piracy was ers gr 
Jy formed. The high-founding words, ¢leraticn, recfon, hu- 
manity, pafled from ‘the E nceyclopedie into every mouth, and 
became the watch-qords of the party. Thefe words had the 
fame fignification, and tended to the fame end, in the writings 
of Voltaire and his difciples, asin thofe of the Zacsdins. The 
two fects may have varied in their means, but their objeét is 
the fame, fo that the laft feem merely to have fulfilled the 
withes, and executed the defigns, of the firft. Mr. B. unfolds, 
with confiderable fkill, all the artifices employed by the editors 
of the Encyclopedic in the eompofition of that famous Dic- 
tionary, in order to diffufe the poifon of their doctrine, with- 
out expofing their perfons too much. 

The fecond mean deviled by the authors of the confpiracy 
for the attainment of their end, according to Mr. B. was the 
deftruion of the ‘Fefuits, concerted between the three philo- 
fophic minifters, the Duke de Choifeu!, the Count D'Aranda, 
and the Marquis de Pombal. ‘That thefe minifters co- 
operated in the extinctaon of that focicty is a fact that will 
not admit of a doubt; but that they intended to render this 
meafure preparatory to the deftruQion of Chriltianity, is a 

fat more than doubtful. We know, for inftance, that the 
Duke de Choifeul propofed, at the time, that the pious and 
learned congregation ot St. Maur fhould fucceed the Jefuits 
in their eftablithments for public education ; that, during | his 
adminiftration, he conftantly favoured the tranflation of 
thofe eftablifhments to ecclefiaftical communities a iready em- 
ployed in the fame occupation ; and that the celebrated « ‘gllege 
of La Fieche, fubjedt to his immediate influence, was always 
provided with matters alike diflinguifhed for their virtues and 
their talents. Such conduct mott certainly betrayed no difpo- 
fition to promote the deftruétion or chriftianity by the deftruc- 
tion of the jcfuits. The hmits of a Review preclu le the 
poflibili ty of entering into particulars for the purpofe of prove 
Wns, that the degeneration of the fyftem of education in 
France, after the fuppreffion of the Tefvits, was not fo much 
owing to that event as to the falfe me if fubleg uently 9 
fued, in the appointment of fubditutes. On the one hand, 
the pagliaments adopted the fyficm of eftablifhing 
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‘the fuperintendence and management of ‘the colleges, which 
was incompatible with the exiftence of thofe communities 
which were previoufly inftituted for the purpofes of educa- 
tion; on the other hand, the fuperior clergy difplayed the 
greateft averfion from thefe communities, which were .fup- 

to; be hoftile 10 the fuppreffed order of Jefuits which 
they regretted ; hence it became neceffary to confide the educa- 

‘tion of youth either to laymen who had little religion, or to 
infulated ecclefiaftics, who, not making a profeffion of it, per- 
formed their duty but indifferently. 

. _As,tothe philofophers, who had the prefumption 0 fuppofe 
‘thatthe order of Tetaits had been deftroyed, ** becavfe the con- 
duéior of the Journal de Trevoux had dared to combat their 
a betas although it be clear, from the correfpondence of 
Voltaire, that they fecretly rejoiced at its deftruétion, becaufe 

‘they thought that fuch anevent, though produced by views very 
different rom thtir own, might, with the aid of their own 

_ Gntrigues, be turned to advantage; yet moft certain it is, that 

| neither the government nor the magiftracy ever entertained the 

— Nighteft idea of ferving the philofophical confpiracy. 
~ As Mr. B has chofen to affign a motive for the conduct of 
Pope Clement XIV, in pafling the decree for abolifhing the 
order; it would have been but fair to add the obfervation made 
by that pontiff to cardinal, Lanti, ‘« I know ‘very well that 
there ‘are many perfons who rather chufe to-believe that the 
¢atholic princes, and even the head of the church himfelf; have 
been Builty of injuftice, than to fuppofe that the Jefuits had 
committed the fmalleft fault ; as if the prefumption were not 
in favour of the judges, and as if it were not a facrilegious 
temerity to accufe the fovereign pontiff on falfe pretences.’’* 
Befides, on comparing the motives alledged in the bull itfelf 
with the allegations of Mr. B. it appears that the dread of 
caufing a fchifm in the church may have had a confiderable 
influence on the determination of the pope ; but this confider- 
ation by no means deftroys the validity of the other motives 
afligned. In fact, it is difficult to conceive that fuch a pontiff 
as Clement X1V. would have had the profligacy to prefer 
fuch ferious charges againft a religious order, in the face of 

heaven and earth, if he had not been fupplied with the mott 

complete proofs of the faéts. A chriftian policy might, in- 
deed, have led a zealous pontiff to fupprefs, for the good of 
the church, an order whole exiftence had, from circumitances, 
bécome incompatible with the interefts of the ftate ; but we 
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never can admit, that fuch policy could make him defcend to 
play the deteftable part of a falfe accufer, on points on which 
it would have been fo eafy to convi& him of eatiithny, 

Nothing, certainly, can be more commendable than the at- 

tachment of Mr. B. to an order, to which he had confecrated 
his firft vows, and given his moft tender affetions. But every 
paragraph of the article before us tends to imprefs the con- 
viction, that he has fuffered his filial piety to lead him aftray, 
a rg the caufes which produced the deftruction of the 
Jefuits, and refpecting the truth of certain anecdotes propa- 
gated by his antient brethren at a time when they were en- 
raged with their adverfaries ; and to which it would be eafy 
to oppofe others which have, at leaft, an equal degree of au- 
thenticity. But we fhall extend our obfervations on this topic 
no farther ; the fole obje& of our criticifm is the eftablifhment 
of truth ; and we are fuperior to the wifh to wound the feel- 
ings of the author, whofe regret, perhaps, is entitled to refpe& 
even from thofe who cannot fhare in it. 

Mr. B. does not appear to us to be more correét in his ob- 
fervations on the fuppreffion of religious orders in France, 
which he reprefents as the third mean devifed by the philofo- 
phers for the fubverfion of chriftianity. “They undoubtedly 
faw with fecret fatisfaction the deftruGtive meafures purfued 
by the Committee of regular Clergy, and they were of opi- 
nion that the pretended reforms, adopted by that comnfttee, 
tended to effect the total deftru€tion of the monks, which 
would give a fevere fhock to religion itfelf. But the author 
fails completely in his att¢émpt to eftablifh, as a principle, that 
it was the intention of the miniftry, in encouraging fuch re- 
forms, not only to fupprefs monachifm, but to deftroy chrifti- 


anity. He ought to have been aware that fuch an accufation 


would neceffarily fall upon the prelates of the committee, 
many of whom he has warmly commended, and all of whom, 
’ with the fingle exception of M. de Brienne, have hese the 


greateft zeal, in the courfe of the revolution, in 


conftant imputation of evil intentions, whenever the author 
difcovers meafures imprudent in themfelves, or pernicious in 
their effects. 

Nothing was farther from the intention of the bifhops who 
compofed the committee of regulars, than to promote the 
plunder of the fecular clergy, except the deftruction of the 
catholic faith. But the phiiofophers plainly perceived that 
the blows aimed at the monks would, fgoner or later, recoil 
on the whole body of the clergy. . Frederick II. at this period 
traced very diftinétly the line of conduét to be obferved in ow 
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der to render the attack on the regulars preparatory to one on 
fuch of the fecular clergy as had cxtenfive poffeffions, and te 
yender this latter preparatory to the annihilation of chriftianity 
itfelf, ‘I'he philofophers Ae it as plainly as he did, and they 
triumphed by anticipation on obferving the very hands which 
were deitined to {upport the fabric oe religion employed in 
fubverting it, Several of the prelates made fruitlefs oferta to 
ftop the rafh proceedings of the committee ;—among thefe 
were the archbifhops of Paris and Lyon ;—but the prepon- 
erating influence of the archbifhop of Tonloufe, M. de 
enne, conftantly prevailed over all oppofition. Jn his rea- 
foning on thefe tranfgétions, Mr. B. draws canclufions that 
‘are not always warranted by his facts. As, for inftance, 
when he defcries a prelude to the plundering decrees of the 
gta ag in a memorial prefented to the privy council by 
oltaire, on the fubje& of a fuit between him and the rector 
of Ferney, relative to the tithes of that parifh ; Voltaire con- 
tended that the infeodation of thefe tithes had been {tipulated 
by the treaty of Arau. The moft religious nobleman in France 
might have had a fimilar fuit. 
gltaire had very early perceived that the philofophers em- 
bodied in 3 fociety, and meeting together for the purpofe of 
eoncerting, directing, and executing their plots, might fuc - 
ceed more effectually and more fpeedily, than if they remained 
Teparate and ynconneéted ; Cleves, therefore, was fixed on as 
the place at which the philofophical confraternity were to af- 
femble, under the prote€ion of the king of Pruflia. But this 
rojeét failed from reafons which are explained by the author, 
but which are too long for infertion in this place, Another, 
however, was adopted much better calculated to anfwer the 
purpers of the feck. It was refolved toeftablifh a formidable 
‘¢oalition of philofophers, in the very bofom of the French 
“aeademy, aided as they were by the progrefs which philofo- 
phifm had already made at court and in the metropolis, par- 
ticularly among the literati. Voltaire, himfelf, was the grand 
romoter of this plan; but D’Alembert, who was perpetual 
Feretr tq the academy, undertook to carry it into execution, 
either the ardent zeal of the former, nor the crafty {trata- 
gems of the latter, could prevail in procuring a feat in the 
academy for Diderot or Helvetius, whofe charaGiers weré toa 
natorions ; but they fucceeded fo far, by their intrigues, in 
filling the academy, with their djfciples, that, latterly, the title 
f Academjcjan was almolt confidered as a patent of incredu- 
ity. We mylt refer our readers to the book itfelf in order to 
earn by what means a company, formed in the capital of the 
SS : | kingdom, 
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kingdom, under the proteétion of a monarch whofe beft title 
was that of Mof? Chriffian King, the rules of which exaéted 
from all its members a profeffion of the catholic faith, was, 
in the courfe of a few years, converted jnto a philofophiftical 
club, and became infinitely more ferviceable to the Teét than 
the intended colony at Cleves could poffibly have been, This 
affociation corrupted the minds of literary men, who, in their 
turn, corrupted the public opinion by their fpeeches at the 
academy, and ftill more by the licentious produétions with 
which they and their friends inundated Europe. ‘The favour 
fhewn, almoft exclufively,' to writers of this defcription, 
pointed out the road to be purfued by all candidates either for 
academical honours, or for public applaufe. 

Under the direction of the authors of the Encyclopedic, 
who were members of the academy, irreligion and immorality, 
under all colours, and in every poflible difguife, infinuated 
themfelves by means apparently the leaft calculated for the 
infufion of the philofophiltical poifon into the heart. Hifte- 
ries, poems, novels, fy{tems of natural philofophy, and every 
fource of inftru&ion, were polluted or corrupted. Voltaire 
and D’Alembert were conftantly feen at the head of thofle 
various laboratories whence fo many infernal produ€tions if- 
fued. They were the men who formed the plans*of them, 
and dire&ted their fyftematic circulation. Their whole cor- 
refpondences, as quoted by Mr. B. give a complete infight 
into their combinations for this purpofe. D’Alembert, who 
had eftablifhed his refidence at Paris, was the graiid agent of 
the confpiracy. Placed in the center of events, he was com- 
miffioned to make a report of them to Voltaire, who, more 
out of the reach of the police, from his diftance from the fcene 
of ation, drefled them out in the moft alluring way, to ufe 
ahem under borrowed names, as deftructive weapons againft 
religion. Moft of the impious and licentious pamphlets 
which appeared every week iffued from the prefles of Goneva, 
Holland, and Berlin; whence they were eafily introduced into 
France, by means of a tacit permiffion. D’Alembert, who 
was at the head of the genera} Board of Correfpondence, had 
feveral fubordinate agents under him, whofe bufinefs it was 
to circulate them in the capital, and through the provinces, 
Abridgments were publithed at a low price in order to render 
them more eafily attainable by the people; and they were 
printed in large characters with a view to facilitate the peru- 
fal of them by the peafantry, and perfons leaft accuftomed to 
read. And their circulation was farther promoted by the con- 
niyance, and even encouragement, of the agents of govern- 
ment. The letters of Voltaire atteft the prodigious re of 
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this fyftem ;..and Mr. B. expofes the immoral and anti. 
chriftian maxims which it propagated among every clafs of 
people, notwithitanding the vigilance of the magiftracy, and 
the zeal of the clergy, by whom they were inceflantly con- 
demned and profcribed. 

The philofophifts were particularly folicitous to gain difci- 
ples among fovereign princes, with a view to fecure their 
protection againft the opponents whom they naturally expected 
would take the field again{ft them ; and it appears that, in this 
refpeét, they were more fuccefsful in the north than in the 
fouth. Mr. B. always adtuated by a deep fenfe of gratitude, 
feeths to except, from the general degeneracy of the northern 
potentates, the king of England alone. But, while we ap- 
plaud the homage fo juftly paid to the moft moral and mott 
religious of princes, juftice demands the obfervation that 
Frederic-William the Second, king of Pruffia, without pof- 
fefling the perfonal virtues of George the Third, had folemnly 
declared, on his acceffion to the throne, that “‘ he never 
would fuffer the chriftian religion to be crufhed in his domi- 
nions, the people to be encouraged in defpifing the Bible, nor 
the ftandard of incredulity, deifm, and materialifm to be pub- 
licly difplayed.”* Nor fhould the refcript of Guftavus the 
Third orgotten, iflued in the month of May, 1795, in 
which«that prince apprized his fubjects that he was firmly 
refolved to defend, with the laft drop of his blood, religion and 
all its rights.t Another brilliant exception, too, occurs in 
the perfon of Paul the Firft, the worthy riyal of our own 
gracious fovereign in his zeal for the fupport of religion. 
We ftate it as a fact within our own knowledge, that the 
atheift Diderot having dared to ufe the fame language at the 
table of this prince (then only Grand Duke) as he had been 
allowed to ufe at the table of the Emprefs Catharine, was im- 
mediately forbidden his prefence. And we may farther ob- 
ferve, what we know to be true, that the religious principles 
of Paul have had a greater influence than even his political 
principles, in inducing him to aét as he has in the war which 
he now. purfues with fo much energy and decifion againft the 
republican regicides of France. ‘Thus three of the northern 
potentates, at leaft, muft be erafed from the lift of crowned 
philofophiits ; and, would our limits allow us to extend our 
remarks, we think we could fl#ll increafe the number. We 
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_cannot, however, omit to make fome few refleétions on the 
Emperor Jofeph the Second. 

The authorities, adduced by the author, to prove that this 
Emperor was one of the promoters of the anti-chriftian con- 
fpiracy, are certain letters of Voltaire, which afford nothing 
more than vague prefumptions; one from Frederic the Se- 
cond, who remarks that Joteph the Second, is nothing lefs than 
JSuperftitious, to which we might oppofe a converfation, in 
which the fame monarch fays that the Emperor is fuperftiti- 
ous ;* and, laftly, the ecclefiaftical reforms which he adopted 
in his dominions. We admit, that among thofe reforms, 
there were fome in which the principle of toleration was car- 
ried to an excefs that violated the conftitution of the Romith 
church in effential points; that others were brought abot by 
means that were incompatible with the ecclefiaftical forms ‘J 
that church ; and that they were all marked by a degree of def, 

otifm, {till more intolerable in religious than in civil affairs, 

his condu& attraéted, on the one hand, the commendations 
of the philofophilts, although they were perfuaded, that it 
was not the love of hilofophy which Jed him to make fg 
many attacks on the monks, the priefts, and the court of 
Rome ;”’ t and, on the other, reproaches and accufations, 
which the fpirit of party, that always interferes in the beft of 
caufes, multiplied toa prodigious extent. Hence, that repu- 
tation of philofophifm, which fome imputed to him as an ce 
nour, and others as a crime. 
~ Yet, as the fchemes of Jofeph may eafily be accounted for, 
by the ftrangenefs of his difpofition, by the bad advifers by 
whom he was furrounded, and by his rage for attracting the 
praifes of the literary philofophifts who were then in exclufive 
poffeffion of the trumpet of fame ; there can be no occafion to 
impute them to his incredulity which cannot be proved; nor 
to an anti-chriftian confederacy which ought not to be pre- 
fumed ; nor yet to the vice of hypocrify with which he was 
not known to be infected. This monarch was born, lived, 
and died in the bofom of the Romifh church ; he conftantly 
performed all the duties of his religion, and infifted that his 
fibje&ts fhould do the fame ; he was particularly anxious that 
his foldiers fhould be religious and moral men; laftly, he 
died with perfe& refignation, after having received the ag 





* Zimmerman ubi fupra, p. 80. 
+ Lettre de D’Alembert au Roi de Pruffe, du 14 Juillet, 1781. 
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ment from the hands of Cardinal Migazzi, Archbifhop of 
Vienna, and after he had afked forgivenefs of thofe whom his 
fchemes of reform might have offended, at the fame time af- 
ferting the ‘agp of his intentions.* Let us then beware at 


difturbing the afhes of this prince for the gloomy fatisfa@tion 

of moking him play an odious part among the philofophiftical 

con ome againft the chriftian religion, to which, noiwith- 

ftanding his errors and his faults, he invariably paid the hom- 
age of a fincere belicver. If his reforms, ill-conceived and 
fill worfe executed, made the philofophitts prefume that in 
‘him they had gained an excellent recruit, that is no reafon to 
induce us to admit the juftice of their prefumption. Why 
fhould we be lefs zealous to diminish the number of our ene- 
mies, than thofe enemies themfelves are to multiply the num- 
ber of their friends?) The caufe of religion is ill ferved by 
the endeavour to fwell, without the ftrongett proofs, the cata- 
logue of its adverfaries. 

The chapter on the minifters who protected the anti-chrif- 
tian con{piracy is liable to the fame objections. We fubmit 
to the judgment of Mr. B. how far, in the prefent ftate of 
Europe, it was prudent to indulge in thofe virulent declama- 
tions of which Louis the Fifteenth is the object. We mean 
not to juftify nor even palliate the perfonal failings of th 
monarch, much Iefs to excufe the oppreflive meafures i a 
were adopted during a part of his reign; but we gucftion 
very much the policy, not to fay the jultice, of bringing for- 
ward every bad quality and every unfayourable circumftance, 
in a prominent point of view, without either {tating the caufes 
whence they proceeded, or noticing thofe of an oppofite na- 
ture and tendency ; particularly as this gloomy exhibition of 
fhade without light feems calculated to anfwer no good pur- 

ofe, to afford no fupport to the caufe of virtue. M. “pD Ame- 
fot and M. D’Argenfon, both minifters for foreign affairs, 
are placed in the ranks of the confpirators on no other account 
than becaufe they had fome connection with Voltaire of a na- 
ture purcly political ; andthe Duke de Prailin, only for having 
received from his hands an explanatory memorial relative to a 
private fuit then pending before the privy council. But the 
Dake de Choifeul is more particularly deitined to pave 
the weight of our author’s indignation ; «* Left,” fays Mr. B., 
it fhould be fuppofed that this Duke had died a chriitian, 
he pronounced a fentence of excommunication upon him{e!r, 
in order that his apoftacy might appear more manifeit, by or- 
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dering himfelf tobe buried far from the vault of his anceftors, 
far trom every religious monument, in the midft of the brute 
creation whe grazed upon his den.’ The author, having been 
apprized of the falfchood of this accufation, but ftill unwilling 
to facritice a well-rounded period, afterwards added ; “* I learn 
that an article of the Duke de Choifeul’s will relating to his 
burial was not attended to.”’ Unfortunately this aifertion is not 
more correct than the other. The fac? is, that the Duke had 
left an injunction in his will, to bury him in the church-yard 
of Chanteloup, and to plant a male cyprus over his grave. 
He, at the fame time, expreffid a wifh that it would pleafe 
tlhe Duchefs of Choifeul to be buried clofe to him, and that 
fhe would order a female cyprus to be planted over her grave, 
in Commemoration of the {tri union which had prevailed 
between them during their lives. —This fa& {peaks for itfelf ; 
and we fhall forbear any reflections on it, becaufe it naturally 
fixzgeits too many. 

It would be eafy to demonftrate, from the correfpondence 
of D’Alembert himfelf, that the Duke de Choifeul was not 
attached to the philofophifts, and that the countenance which 
he gave to their leadcr originated folely in political motives, 
from the conneCtion of the latter with the King of Pruffia; in 
which inftance he only imitated the conduét of his predecef- 
fors, and particularly Cardinal de Tencin ; that the paflages 
quoted from that correfpondence In order to fupport the alle- 
gations againft the Duke, are fulceptible of a different inter- 
pretation, when confidered in their connection with preceding 
and fubfequent paffages; that, as a flatefman, he confidered 
reTigion as one of the beft and moft powerful fprings of civil 
government; and that, although he was loofe and unguarded 
in his language, nothing has been adduced againit him that 
can poflibly impeach his religious faith. Befides the matter 
for confideration in this place is not what the Duke de Choi- 
feul thought, but what he did; the jurifdiction of the Deity 
alone extends to thought, that of man is confined to ations. 

The minifters of Louis the Sixteenth are net treated with 
more indulgence than thofe of his predeccifor, There can 
be no doubr, that the apathy and careleffnefs of the Count de 
Mfanrcpas contributed effentially to promote the progrefs of 
philofophifm in France: but what proof is there that he was 
himfcelt an infidel philofophift? When Mr. Turgot became 
minifter, he was certainly known to be an inveterate deift, 
but it is equally certain, that he was ditinguifhed for his 
probity, his difpofition to do good, his excellent efiablifh- 
ments, and the aulterity of his manners, which had endeared 
tim tothe people, during his long adminiftration in the Li- 
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moufin. Thofe who knew him perfonally will never be pet- 
fuaded that he was a perjured man, a traitor, and a hypocrite ; 
they never will accufe him of having exerted his iniluence to 
infpire his young fovereign with that difguft for monarchy, 
which, it is pretended, he entertained himfelf ; , of having con- 
tributed, as much as lay in his power, to make a Jaco} bin of 
him ; and of having endeavoured to involve him in the fo- 

hifms of the philofophiftical fect. At leaft, it will be al- 
lowed, that he took a ftrange means of ferving that fect, 
when he advifed the king to appoint the Count de St. Gers 
main, minifter of war, ‘who had been a Jefuit, and was a 
determined enemy to the philofophifts. 

But the mode in which M. de Malefherbes is treated by 
the author, has, we confefs, difgufted us more than any part 
of hisbook. In the difcharge of the dutics attached to his 
ftation,* a {tation which he held from 1750 to 1763, and 
which gave him a kind of fuperintendance over the prefs, 
that magiftrate was undoubtedly guilty of an unpardonable 
negligence, which nobody can condemn more ftrongly than 
ourfelves; and, on this point, the reflections of Mr. B. are 
very judicious. But, as minifter of ftate, M. de Maletherbes 
fully juftified the opinion which the public entertained of 
him, and which induced Louis X VI. to place him in a fitua- 
tion where he had to repair the abufes of the preceding admi- 
niftration. We are forry to fee the author fpeak with fo 
much indifference of the moral virtues of this celebrated cha- 
racter ; arid undervalue his meafures tor mitigating the feve- 
rities of imprifonment, and fupplying aremedy to the incon- 
veniences arifing from Lettresde Cachet. During the wh ole 
progrefs of the revolution, M. de M. had his eyes conftantly 
fixed on his unhappy fovereign, and, fubduing his natural fond- 
nefs of retirement, went reaularly to court every Sunday, to 
give him proofs of his ref{pe ct and attachment. He impofed 
it asa duty on himfelf to give the minifters regular informa- 
tion of the defigns of the regicide factiont ; and when it was 
determined to bring the king to trial, he voluntarily offered to 
be the defender ot his mafter, in his memorable letter of the 
11th of December, 1792, that eternal monument of his loy- 
alty, which occafioned not only his death, but that of his fon- 
in-law, and his grandi ons, thus extinguifhing, in one day, 
three generations of an illuftrious family. What French- 
nan, what Virtuous man, of any country, can ever forget 
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that affecting fcene, when the refpetable old man, penetra- 
ting, for the firft time, into the prifon of the Temple, melted 

nto tears, on finding himfelt prefied in the arms ot his kings 
aud that {till more affecting fcene, when, entrufted w sh the 
moft agonizing commiflion: “that a fubject could poflibly he 
to his fovereign, he threw himfelf at the feet of the innocent 
victim, while, fuffocated with his fobs, his voice, till re-anima- 
ted by the courage of the virtuous Louis, was inadequate to 
announce the fatal fentence of death.* And yet, this is the 
man, who, at the moft glorious period of his life, is put ona 
level with Roderfpierre, and held up in the midit of his volun- 
tary facrifice, as the executioner of the moft benevolent of 
princes! If the author’s pen were guided by religious zeal, 
why did he not rather prefent to our view, the illuftrious 
Malefherbes, having difpelled the vain illufions of philofo- 
phifm, acknow ledgit ig his patt errors, and exclaiming in the 
accents of grief, “* T hat falfe philofophy, (to w hich I con- 
fefs ] was my felf a dupe,) has plunged us into the gulph of 
deftruction, and, by an inconceivable magic, has fafcinated 
the eyesof the nation, and made us facrifice reality to a mere 
phantom. For the fimple words, political liberty, France has 
loft that facral freedom, which fhe poffefled in every refpect, 
in a higher degree, than any other nation! How truly great 
did the king appear in his laft moments! All their efforts to 
degrade him were vain; his unfhaken virtue triumphed over 
their wickednefs. It is true, then, that religion alone tranf- 
fufes fufficient courage into the mind of man, to enable him 
to fupport with fo much dignity, fuch dreadful trials!" 
Thefe are fuch confeffions as a true defender of religion, 
when animated with a zeai fecundum fctentiam, loves to tranf- 
mit to pofterity, as one of the triumphs of that religion! It 
is for this purpofe that we quote it, in oppofition to a declara- 
tion, which, to fay the leaft of it, is inconfiderate. 

The extent to which our remarks on this volume have al- 
ready been carried, prevents us from noticing many other 
parts of it, deferving either of praife or of reprehenfion. 
Probably our obfervations may ftrike the author as too fevere ; 
but, in the firft place, he fhould remember, that it is the fate 
of books, which have made a great noife in the world, to be 
fubjected to avery rigorous examination ; and, in the next 
place, that it isthe duty of acritic, not to confult the feclings 
of an author, but the caufe of truth. The object of the book 
before us, is excellent, and the motives which influenced the 
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author to compofe it, are entitled tocommendation: We ara 
forry to add, that its execution is highly detective, on the fcore 
of impartiality and moderation. “Phe caufe which we have to 
defend again{t the enemies of ali order; moral, religions, and 
focial, is fo refpectable tn itfelf, and; at ‘the fame time fo deli- 
cate, from the character cf ovr adverfartes, that it is not pofli- 
ble to exert too much prudence and circumfpection; in ma- 
king it thine forth in all its fplendour, in avoiding every thing 
which favonrs of the fpirit of party; and, in prefenting no 
weak fide to an enemy, fo tkiltul in feizing every opportunity 
toturn it to his own advantage; witha view to obfcure the 
merit of the caufe, and to weaken the force of the {trongett 
arguments. 

We arc very far from recommending; in the prefent age, a 
Rrict adherence to the literal interpretation of the old maxim, 

© Diccre de vitits, parcere perfonis,” but we certainly muit 
Fue the illiberal practice in which the author has indul- 
ged himfelf too much, of making the natural defes of thofe 
whom he affails, on account of their political or religious 
principles, fubjects for cenfure or farcaitm. For inftance, of 
what confequence is it to the eaufe of religion, that D’Alem- 
bert was a bgffard; that the old duke D’ Ulez was hump- 
backed 5 ory to adopt the author's fiyle, hal a double protube- 
rance onhis back and brea. Infuch a cafe as this; none but 
inconteftible fads fhould be admitted, particularly when they 
tend to accufe individuals of ferious crimes. But this alfo, is 
a rule from which Mr, B. has frequently deviated: His anec- 
dotes are not {elected with more judgment than his proots 5 : 
as when he aferibes to the philofophilts, the meafure of fut- 
fering no bithop to be concerned in educating the children of 
Louis the Sixteenth, when every body knows that this itep 
Was adopted dy the advice of a minifter, who is now in this 
country, and who, moft certainly, ts neither a confprratar nor a 
phitofaph @; and when he aflerts that the philaf ophical cate- 
ehifm of the ex-Jefuit Feller; could not ptocure a free en- 
trance into France, folely becaufe it contained an excellent 
refutation of the new fyltems,; when we have that very work 
in our potteflion, printed at Paris, in 17775 with the King’s 
apprebatio and privilege. Ut is poilible, indeed, that the firft 
edition, printetin a torcign Cowutry, might experience fome 
diihculty, as boing contrary to the eftablithed regulations of 
the national pre (s, “put there could be no philofophittical con- 
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fpiracy in that. Retides, M. Feller himfelf makes no com- 
plaint of the kind, in his preface to the fecond edition ; and 
the epoch of 1773, when the hilt appeared, was, by no means 
wntavourable to works written by perfons of that clafs, to 
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which M. Feller belonged. Laftly; we could demonftrate 
that the precipitation with which M. Barruel has written, 
has prevented him from catching the true fenfe of the works 
which he undertakes to confute, has made him difcover con- 
traditions which do not exift, and has fometimes made him 
appear in the wrong, in refpect of perfons with whom it is fo 
eafy to be always in the right; but we muft conclude this 
grticle, for the prefent, addrefling Mr. B. in the words of 
St. Auguftin to Foloentive, “« Da veniam, fi quid liberius dixt, 
non ad contumeliam tuam, fed ad defenfionem veritatis.” 


(To be continued.) 





Art. II. Hiftorifehe Ueberficht der Politic Englands und 
Frankreichs von der Zeit der Conferenz zu Pillnitz bis zur 
Kriegserkldrung gegen England, durchaus aus ay 
A€tenftiicken begriindet, von Herbert Marfh. i.e. An Hifto- 
rical Examen of the Politics of England and Frances from the 
Conferences at Pilnitz to the Declaration of War by France 
a England, founded entirely on authentic Documents, 
By Herbert Marth, 8vo. 602 Pp. Leipfic. Dyke. 1799. 


G Yyen excellent work may depend on obtaining the unani- 
mous approbation of an impartial public, on accotint of 
the moderation, candour, and {triét adherence to the rules of 
found criticifm, with which the author has difcuffed in it a 
remarkable period of the pesme! of the French revolution. 
Notwithftanding the numerous efforts of the declared enemies 
of the old order of things, of the apoftles of liberty, and of the 
ignorant illumines, to difguife and pervert the circumftances 
which were the caufes of the prefent war between France and 
England, the author of the work before us, who is an Eng- 
lifhman, and well known by his theological writings, and 
who for a long time paft has refided in Germany, has demon- 
{trated in it by inconteftible arguments, that from the year 
1789, Great Britain has made the greateft efforts to live on 
good terms with France: that all the conftituted authorities 
of France have been convinced of the peaceful difpofition of 
the Englith government ; and that Great Britain, from the 
France declared war againft her, has repeals tried to bring 
about a peace. In oppofition tothe milreprefentations of the 
advocates of the great nation, who without the flighteft ap- 
pearance of argument have thrown the moft odious colours on 
the conduct of England, and praifed the abfurd meafures of 
France, and miftated and mutilated faéts which they could 
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not wholly deny, Mr. Marth has’prefented us with an hifto- 
rical narrative, fupperted by the diplomatic papers of the two 

powers, the Journals of the National Atlembly, and other 
avihentic fources of information. To enable the reader to 
decide on his aflertions, Mr. Marth exhibits his atguments in 
the greatelt or ler, and with much learning, ahd inferts his 
proots in notes, giving fometimes the whole and fometimes an 
abridgcment only of the documents to which he refers. Tn 
this refpe t our author has an infinite advantage over the fo- 
phifms, the unfounded affertions, and’ the milreprefentations 
of his adverfaries, pareaniary thofe of Mr. D’Archenholz, 
the German defender of French politics, With much able 
and genuine criticifm Mr. Marth has felected, trom a mafs of 
contradictions and exaggerations, the articles which. re. ally 
throw light on hts fubject. Even periodical publications, 

now almoft forgotten, have not efcaped his refearches ; and, 
as he draws his information trom the molt authentic and un- 
queftionable fources, he finds no great difficulty in expofing 
the declamations and chimerical accufations of hts adverfaries 

and holding out in full view = weaknefs ‘of the arguments 
which have unfortunately had fo many admirers. He writes 
the German language with great  walficy and precifi my; we 
have not difcovered more than. two or three Anglicifins in the 
whole work. 

He em P oys T4 fe&tions on the intercourfe between Great 
Britain and France before the year 1793 and on the efforts of 
Great bined to preferve peace, till France, without the 
{iohtelt caufe, declared war againt{t mee: : a war fhe had long 
before that time begun by her appeals to the people of Eng- 
land, and her connections and cdbref po nderice ‘with the revo- 
lutionary clubs in England ; affeing to confider them as the 
organs of the nation and her legal reprefentatives. A fupple- 
ment follows, which thews s the reiterated but fruitlefs efforts 
of the Englith government to cliablith peace, cven by a facri- 
fice of all her co nqaefts. No perfon, who reads this part of 
the work with attention and imparti: ity, will fay that Eng- 
land was not in earneft in thefe hegotiatio: 1s. 

Our author examines at length ‘the c! harge fo often alledged 
againit England, of having been the principal mover of the 
conterelices at t Pilnitz ; he fhews inconteftibly that England 
refufed to enter into any alliance againft France-—F arther, 
England at that time diminiihed the number of her land 
forces ; the declined renewing her treaty of fubfidy with the 
Landyerave of Heile-C alfel ; The *r naval forces were lefs than 
they wevverally are in the time of peace : fo that the National 
Affembly: had ever y reafon to be fatistied of her friendly difpo- 
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fition. Still fhe did every thing in her power to irritate the 
Englith nation. When the int urrecti mo: the Blacks at Saint 
iaicen had AN ee a the white Scttlers to the moft melan- 
choly fituation, they applicd to the Governer of Jamaica for 
affiitunve againit the flaves, who were then in an actual flate 
of rebellion, and France was at too great a diltance to expe& 
timely fuccour trom her. The affiftance was granted, and 
the Governor of Jamaica fuppltied the Governor ot St. Domin- 
go with all ihe provifions he wanted: and it is obfervable that 
they had been retufed to hin by a French thip, bec: rue he 
could not pay for them in ready money. “Lhe King ot Eng- 
land informed the French government of the treatment the 
planters of Domingo had received «t Jamaica, and aflured 
them at the fame time, that he tilly ap proved o: the conduct 
of the Governor... The National Atlembly took the fubjeét 
into conlideration; a d bate took place, and they decreed 
thanks not to his Majcity, or the Englith government, but to 
the Englifh nation at lerze.—By a ftrange perverlion of fact 
fome French writers totally mifreprefented the condu& of 
England, and ailerted that Engla nd excited the Negroes to in- 
dle“ sell and turnifhed them with arms. 

While England was loilening her maritime forces, France 
augmented hers; fo that when the rupture between the two 
nations took place, the French marine excecded confiderably 
in number that ot England. At that time there exifted in 
England a fociety intimately conneéled with the club of 
Jacobins at Paris: the members of which laboured inceffantly 
to overturn the Britifh conttitution, and, by {preading every 
where incendiary writings, to make the low er clailes of the peo- 

le rife againft the government. “The confequence was, that, 
in May 1 1792, the publication and diftribution of editions 
writings, and all revolutionary meetings were prohibited by 
his Majefty’s proclamation. ‘Though this were only an affair 
of police, and not a word was faid of - ance in the proclae 
mation, the French minifter prefented a memorial on the 
fubject, and even endeavoured to introduce it into the Houfe 
of Commons, 

The French have reprefented the recall of the Englith 
minifter from Paris, after the depofition of Louis th Si xteenth, 
as acircumitance juititying their decleration of wa gut fo 
this the government of England had the beft reafons. Almoft 
all the foreign minifters had quitte | Paris: and to whom 
could the minifter of England be accredited? The govern. 
ment was at beft only provifion: L Still, the firft fecretary of 
the embaily remained, and would have remained much lon - 
er, if the horrors of the Second of September, and the murder 
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of two Englifhmen, on the ground that they muft be arifto- 
crats, had not made it perfonally dangerous for him to con- 
tinue in Paris. In the fpecches of the memtbers of the Na- 
tional Affembly nothing was more frequent than declarations 
that a revolution like that ot France would foon take place in 
England. On the rgth of November, 1792, the Convention 
folemnly promifed proteétion to evety people that fhould re- 
volt againit its government. With equal folemnity the Con- 
vention afiured the deputies of the feditious focieties by the 
mouth of their prefident, that royalty would foon be abolifhed 
in Europe. England at that time abounded with apoftles of 
liberty, who, by money or by intrigues, endeavoured to de- 
prave and inflame the public mind. The Englifh miniftry 
entered into no altercation with the French government on 
the impropriety of thefe proceedings, but quictly and without 
noife adopted fuch meafures as were moft likely to make the 
defign of the difaffected {pirits of the country prove abortive : 
a part of the militia was called out, and London by this means 
was fecured againft danger from internal commotion. 

In the beginning of 1793 the Alien Bill was paffed. It 
obliged every {tranger on his arrival in England to prefent 
himtelf before the juftices of the peace, and anfwer fuch quef- 
tions as might be put to him by the magiftrate refpeCting the 
la(t place ot his refidence, the obje& of his journey to Eng- 
land, and fimilar matters, ‘This put an end to the comings 
and goings of the fecret emiflaries of the Convention, and to 
their conneéction with the Englifh clubs. The Convention 
complained much of thefe new arrangements—but did not 
dare avow the real caufe of their diilike to them. ‘They con- 
tended that it was an infraction of the treaty of commerce of 
1786; but they never mentioned that the treatment which all 
foreigners then received at Paris was infinitely more rigorous. 

About this time the circulation of affignats was prohibited 
in England. Mr. Marth fhews that England was deluged with 
that kind of paper. In effet it appears from Briffot’s decla- 
rations, that ailignats to the amount of feventy-five millions of 
livres, were fent into England in the courfe of that year. The 
object was to rob England, by means of thefe aflignats, of all 
itscoin. ‘The dealers in affignats gave triple and quadruple 
their value for fpecie. Mr. Chalmers, in his eftimate, fhews 
that in the year 1792, two millions five hundred and nine 
ounces of gold and filver were fent from England into France; 
whereas in no one preceding year England had fent thither 
boo,ooo ounces. Nor was this all ; the Convention attempt- 
ed to draw from England all her corn at any price. This 
made the Englifh government prohibit the general exporta- 
tion 
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tion of corn. This too was a meafure of precaution, as 
¥rance had long before made a fimilar regulation. 

But the governing powers of France were determined upon 
a war with England at all events. They flattered themfelves 
that it would be unpopular, and confequently ruinous to Eng- 
land: being perfuaded by their emiflaries and the deputies of 
the feditious focieties in England, that the difcontented would 
oppofe a war with the Republic, and rife ina body. In effect, 
the Envoy Chauvelin took occafion from fome preparations 
for war, which he faid were making by the Britith govern- 
ment, to threaten Lord Grenville with an appeal to the Eng- 
lifh nation. The common language in France at that time 
was, that ‘‘ the head of Louis the Sixteenth muft fall, and 
(seorge the Third and Mr. Pitt would then feel whether 
their own heads were perfe@tly fafe on their fhoulders.”” On 
every other occafion the leading men in France endeavoured 
to irritate England and to turn her into ridicule. Long before 
the declaration of war, Monge, the French minifter of marines 
addretled a circular letter to all the inhabitants of the feaport 
towns—he tells them, ‘* that the free part of the Englifh na- 
tion were difcontented at being armed again{t the French ; 
let us fly,” fayshe, to their affittance ; let us make a de- 
icent upon the ifland—let us plant there fifty thoufand caps 
of liberty !” 

The intercourfe between England and France, and the 
negotiations between the two powers, to the firft of February 

793, are defcribed in the 13th fection of our author’s work, 
in a very ftriking and convincing manner. 

While, on the one hand, the Englith miniftry made every 
attempt to fet on foot negotiations with France, Le Brun in- 
cefJantly laboured to make them fail. The papers which 

affed between the two governments are copied at length in 
Marth's work, and accompanied with valuable notes. ‘Thefe 
clearly fhew that the French miniftry uniformly tried to de- 
ceive the Englifh government ; that with all their pacific pro- 
teltations they never once fhewed any attention to the well- 
founded complaints of the Britifh miniftry : all their zim was 
to throw the fault of the rupture upon England. When the 
Englifh complained of the opening of the Scheldt, and appeal- 
ed to the treaties upon which the fhutting up of the Scheldt was 
founded, the French minifter coolly anfwered, * that the 
Flemifh were no parties to thofe treaties.” Whoever will 
read without prejudice this part of our author's work, and the 
other documents, inferted in it refpeéting the true caufes of the 
war between France and England, muft acknowledge that 
france was the aggreflor. In the war of libels which has 
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been carried on in France with fo much fury, the Anarehifts, 
the Girondins, and the Briflotines, have alternately accufed 
each other of being the authors of the war, but none of them 
have accufed the Englith miniftry of it. 

The fupplement to Mr. Marth’s work contains, the hif- 
tory of the nego-iations for peace, which the author thews 
were three times fet on foot by Great Britain, and as often 
difappointed by the perverfenefs of the French. Here the 
moft declared enemy et Great Britain muft acknowledge, that 
the governing party in France never thewed the leaft a:tention 
to the moft honourable propofals that were made to them by 
Great Britain ; but that they univerfally adhered to the prin- 
ciple wiih whigh they firit fet out—* That they would fet 
fire to the four quarters of Europe: and that their falvation 
depended on the ‘flames.”’ 


- 
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Relation dela Déportation a Cayenne des Citoyens Barthelemy. 
Pichegru, Willst, La Rue, Se. a la fuite de la Fournée dt 
18 Fruétidor, sme. Année, contenant plufieurs I tarts Impor 
tans relatifs a cette fournée, et au Voyage, Sejaur, et Eva- 
fion de quelques-uns des Deportés. Par le Ge neral Ramel, 
Ci-devant Commandant de la Garde du Corps Legiflatit, 
et l’un des deportés. Wright, Piccadilly, 1799. Price 4s. 
Pp. 271. Narrative of the Deportation to Cayenne of Bar- 
thelemy, Pichegru, Willot, Marbois, La Rue, Ramel, &e. 
In canfe som of the Rev glutton of the 18th Fruéiidsr, 


(Sept. 4, 19Q7,) containing a Variety of important faéis 
velative ta the és Revolution, and to the Voyage, Refidence, 
and Efcape cf Barthelemy, Piche gru, Se, Se. By General 


Ramel, Comma: dint ot the Ligiflative Body Gus rd, 8vo. 
Pp. 215.' Price 4s. Wright. "Piccadilly. 1799. 


£ bus hiflorian of the French Revolution will find himfelf 
more indcbted to the diflentions among its original found- 
ers, and the acts of tyranny cxerciled by the various republican 
rulers, for a truce knowledge of the caufes and confequences of 
its principal events, than to any other fource of information. 
The conduét ot the Dire€tory, in atchieving the memorable 
revolution of September 177, has been already expofed by 
men of different princip! es, who were the vidims of their 
tyranny, on thet oceafion, CAMILLE JORDAN, and CaR- 
Nor, have cach thrown fome light upon the circum({tances 
which preceded and attended this iniquitous tranfa@tion ; and 
we have now, from the pen ot Ramer L, an intercfting ac- 
count of the treatment experiei need by the principal ob jects of 
Direétorial 
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Direétorial vengeance, evidently intended to accelerate their 
deftruQion, which the tyrants of the Luxemburgh did not dare 
to accomplifh by the more luminary procefs of the guillotine. 
We agree with the author, that— 

“¢ Tf all thofe who have had the misfortune to act in the various 
fcenes of the French Revolution would thus record tor pofterity thole 
tranfaQtions alone of which they were eve-witnelfes, materials would 
exift among which the future hiftorian, when fi eking for truth amidft 
innumerable contradiGions, might find documents that would bear 
thofe marks of authenticity which exclufively belong to the teitimony 
of a confcience free from reproach.”’ 

But we are forry to underftand that General RaMEL him- 
felf has not totally abftained from thofe embellithments, which 
tend to diftort facts, and to give, even to truth iuelt, the femb- 
lance of fiction. ‘he part which the troops took, in the 
affair of September 1797, and, indeed, their uniform conduct 
from the firft dawn of the revolution to the prelert moment, 
prove them to be a fet of the moft unptincipled wretches that 
ever difgraced human nature, and fixes an indelible itain on the 
character of the republican army. Sce Pp. 14, ct feq. 

It was early in the morning of the 8th of September, that 
the fixteen ftate prifuners, one of Whom was a Divedéicr, and 
the others, either reprefentatives of the pcople, or Generols 
of the Republic, left the prifon of the temple at Paris, ina 
kind of ambulatory battille, the defcription of which we thall 
Jeave to the author; and as the account of this Journey exhi- 
bits the levity, the profligacy, and the degradation of the na- 
tional character, in a {trong point of view, we fhal! extraét a 
Jarge portion of it. We mutt firit, however, quote the jult 
obfervation of SoTiN, the police-minifter, to BARTHELEMY, 
when he took him in his carriage to the temple. £* Such is 
the nature of revolutions! we triumph to day, to-morrow, 
perhaps, your turn will come.’’ And, in reply to BARTHE- 
LEMY’s demand, whether no tumult had taken place in the 
metropolis, the Minifter faid, ** No; the dofe was a good one ; 
the people have {wallowed the pill ; and it has taken effect.” 
Alas! what pill is too bitter for fuch a people ; what dofe fo 
naufeous that they will not receive ? When the friends ot the 
prifoners came to take their leave of them, they were repulfed 
and ftruck by the foldiers, who alfo iniulted the prifoners 
themfelves, in the fame manner, in which their vile comrades 
had formerly infulted their virtuous Sovereign. If any thing 
could add to the indignation which the conduct of thefe mif- 
creants muft excite, it would be the fordid, avaricious motives 
by which they fhewed themfelves to be influenced, when they 
jnfifted that the prifoners fhould not be fuffered to carry away 
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with them any of their effects, as it was contrary to the pro- 
mife which had been made them. The following proot of 


fidelity in a fervant, and of infamy in a republican General, 
deferves to be recorded : 


“¢ Le Tellier, feryant to Barthélemy, came running up, as we were 
getting into the carriages, with an order from the Dire¢tory, per- 
mitting him to accompany his mafter. He deJivered it to Augereau, 
who, haying read it, faid, * You are determined, then, to fhare the 
fate of thefe men, who are loft for ever, Whatever events await 
them, be affured, they will never return,’ * My mind is made up,’ 
anfwered Le Tellier, ‘ I fha]l be but too happy to fhare the misfor- 
tunes of my mafter,’ Well, then,’ replied Augereau, ‘ go! fanatic, 
and perifh with him.’—At the fame time adding, *£ Soldiers, let this 
man be watched as clofely as thofe mifcreants,? Le Tellier now 
threw himfelf on his knees, before his mafter, who was but too happy 
at this awful moment to prefs fo affectionate a friend to his bofom. 
This worthy fellow has conftanely fhown the fame courage and attach- 
ment, and we have always treated and confidered him as one of our 
companions.”’ ' 


The vehicles feleéted for the conveyance of the prifoners 
to Rochelle, no lefs than the choice of a commander to 
efcort them, (Dutertre, a conyi€@, who had not been more 
than a month taken from the gallies to be promoted to the rank 
of a General) exhibit no bad fpecimen of republican refine- 
ment of cruelty. 


“© The four carriages in which the fixteen prifoners were feated, 
without regard to the ill health and weaknefs of fome of us, were 
slaced upon four-wheeled waggons, nearly refembling gun-carriages. 
Chey were a kind of cage, fecured on ail their four fides with bars of 
iron breaft high, which bruifed us with the leait fhake or jolt. We 
were four in each carriage, befides a guard, who carried the key of 
the padlock that fattened the iron grating by which we entered. 
General Dutertre commanded the efcort, confifting of 600 men, in- 
tantry and cavalry, and two pieces of cannon. During the time that 
the carriages and cavalcade were preparing to move, in the court-yard 
of the Temple, we were loaded with infults by a confiderable body pf 
anarchifts.’’ 


We fhall find the fame Aumane difpofition which fuggefted 
the propriety of chufing fuch vehicles, difplayed in the treat- 
ment which the prifoners experienced on the road. , 


‘¢ We fet off at two in the morning of the 22d Fru¢tider (8th Sept.) 
in dreadfully bad weather, and were made to traverfe all Paris, which 
we were to guitby the Barriére d’Exfer, leading to the Orleans road : 
inftead of going along the Rue St. Facgues, our efcort turned to the 

ight, after pafling the bridge, and brought us by the Luxembourg 
alace, where our melancholy funeral proceflion was detained more 
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than three quarters of an hour. We faw lights in the apartments of 
the palace, and amidft the tumultuoys joy of the guards, we heard 
the execrable Dutertre called to, and defired to take good care of thofe 
gentlemen. Some too well known members of the minority in the 
Council of Five Hundred, who were holding the celebrated perma. 
Nent fitting at the Odeum, came out to fee us, and bafely infulted us. 
They mixed with the chafiurs of the efcort, gave them drink, and, 
approaching the carriages, drank our healths, and talked to us of mercy 
and pardon. 

‘“* The ftormy night, the glare of the fire-pots burning around the 
theatre of the Odeum, and the howlings of the terrorifts, made this 
dreadful farewel a fcene of horror truly worthy of the barbarians who 
gave it birth. At length, however, the efcort paffed along the Rae 
d’Enfer, and thus we quitted Paris, 

*§ At two o’clock ia the afternoon we arrived at Arpajon, which is 
eight leagues from Paris, extremely fatigued with the jolcing of the 
waggons along this paved road ; both Barthélemy and Barbe Marbois 
appeared almoft exhautted. Yet, to our aftonifhment, in lieu of pro- 
curing us a comfortable lodging, that we might recover our ftrength, 
the commandant, Dutertre, conducted us to an obfcure dirty prifon. 
He watched our countenances as we quitted the carriages to enter our 
dungeon, and was enraged that any of us fhould appear not to be af- 
fected by this accumulation of hardthips. ‘ ‘Thefe mifcreants,’ cried 
he, § look as if they meant to brave me; but | will fee if I cannot 
conquer this infolence.’ I had already laid myfelf down on fome 
ftraw, together with feveral of my companions: Barthelemy, who 
was ftanding, raifed his hands towards heaven: Barbé Marbois, who 
was very ill, arrived, and drawing back with horror at the fight and 
mephitic {me}! of this fubterraneous dungeon, faid to Dutertre, £ Let 
me be fhot immediately, and {pare me the horrors of dyitig by inches.° 
The latter finiled, and made a fign to the jailor to do his office. ‘The 
jailor’s wife then faid, with an imprecation, to Marbois, ‘ You pre- 
tend to be very nice ; many men, who are as good as you, don’t make 
fuch a pother.’ As the finifhed this fpeech the took him by the arm 
and threw him from the top to the bottom, and, notwithftanding our 
cries, and thofe of our wounded fellow prifoner, this infernal fury 
immediately fhut the door upon us, and left us in the dark to raife up 
pur unfortunate friend, who was covered with blood. Nor could we 
pbtain for him either a furgeon or any other affiftance ; not even a 
little water to wath his wounds, though his face was much bruifed, 
and one of his jaw bones fractured, 

© On the 23d Fruétidor (gth Sept.) at noon, we paffed through the 
little town of Etampes, too famous, in the courfe of the revolution, 
for the commotions of the anarchifts, and the murder of a refpectable 
magiftrate. Here Dutertre made us halt in the middle of the public 
fquare, and expofed us to the infults of the populace, who were fuffered 
to collect around the carriages. We were hooted at, curfed, and 
coyered with mud; and, in vain, defired we might either goon, or 
be allowed to get out. ‘Trongon du Coudray, who was very ill, had 
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gone into the fame carriage with his friend Marbois, who had obtained 
a buntile of. ftraw, as a favour,.on account of his recent wound, and 
the fever it-had caufed. .General Murinais, the Director Barthelemy, 
and Lafond Ladebat, had-joined them. ‘Thefe five men, who were 
united bya Gmilarity of opinions and of views relative to the saniee 
and ‘confequences of the events of the sth Sept, continued togethe 
during the femainder of our journey. At Etampes, which is in a 2 
department of the Seine and Oile, Du Coudyay, who was deputy tor 
that department, was in the very diftrict whoie inhabitants had con. 
tributed to his election with the’ greateft ardour. He ttrongiy felt che 
ingratitude and bafe defertion of his fellowrcisizens; and fuddenly 
rifinz up, as if he had been at the tribune, § ’Tis I myfelf,’ faid he, 
‘tis your reprefentative ; do yqu know me. in this iron cage? Tis 
I to whom you entrufted the guardianthi ip of your rights, and its in 
my petfon thofe rights have been violated, <I am dragged to punith- 
ment without having been tried, or even accufed., .My crime is that 
of having defended your liberties and properties, endeavoured to pro- 
cure. peace for our country, and thus to reftore your. children to you, 
My crime is that of having been faithful to the conititution which 
we have fworn to maintain. And you, thjs day, repay my zeal and 
afliduity to ferve and defend you, by uniting with my executioners !” 
This vehement harangpe of Du Coudray, of which I have only given 
the outline, {truck a momentary awe into this outrageous mob, among 
whom, no doubt, there could not be one true French citizen. ‘They 
prefently renewed their infults, which continued, without interrup- 
tion, till fome bread and wine were brought us for our dinner.’’ 


We cannot here refrain from expreffing our abhorrence of 
that abominable levity, or rather profligacy of character, which 
fo ftrongly marked the condu& of du Coudray’s conftituents ; 
and, at the fame time, of declaring our diffent from the au- 
thor’s declaration ; for we firmly believe that thefe degenerate 
beings were, toa man, rue French citizens. When ‘the pri- 
foners reached Angeryille, an officer there took upon himfelf 
to lodge them at an inn, for which aét of humanity he was 
put under arreft, by the convict Dutertre. At Orleans they 
received great marke of attention from two ladies, who dif- 
guifed themfelves, in order to be near them, and gave them 
every affiltance in their power. When they arrived at Blois, 
they found a great croud affembled, who attacked the carriages, 
and of whofe contradictory fentiments they give the following 
account : 


«* We remarked very different impreflions in the people; ¢ There 
they are!’ cried they ; ‘there are the mifcreanis who killed the King! 
‘There are his affaffins! 'Th hey have loaded us with taxes; they eat our 
bread, and are the caufe of the war.’ In fhort, all the reproaches 
which the people might juftly have directed againft their tyrants, 
were lavished upon the victims of tyranny,’ 
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At Blois Madame de Marbois went to take her leave of her 
hufband, who was one of the prifoners, and a very affecting 
account is given of this, their laft interview. That fecret 
orders had been given to the officers who commanded the 
efcort, to inftigate the people to als of violence, appears evi- 
dent trom a circumftance which is thus related :— 


‘«« ‘The preparations for our departure from Blois were protrafted fo 
long that we had reafon to fear we were to remain there ; and it was 
by a jingular circumftance we Jearnt the motives of this delay. The 
Adjutant-General of our efcort, Colin, well known in confequence of 
the part he took in the mafflacres oi the 2d of September, and a man 
named Guillet, his wosthy companion, came into the prifon about 
10 o’clock, when they both feemed much agitated. Gentlemen,’ 
faid the municipal officer of the guard, wha had never left us fince-our 
arrival, * why do you not fet off? every thing has been long ready ; 
the croud increafes ; and your conduét is more than fufpicious. I have 
feen and heard both of you iniligating the people to commit violence 
on the prifoners, and I declare to you, that if any accident happens, 
I will caufe my depofition to be recorded in the books of the muni- 
cipality.” Thefz two villains flammered out fome paltry excufes, 
and we were accompanied, at our departure, with the fame clamours, 
imprecations, and menacesy with which we had been received the day 
betore.’’ 


At the town of St. Maure, which they reached on the 14th 
of September, they experienced the moft compaffionate atten- 
tion from the inhabitants: and they were fo {lightly guarded, 
that it would have been an eafy matter for them to efcape into 
the neighbouring foreft, and elude the fearch of their pur- 
fuers ; and this project was actually propofed by fome of the 

rifoners; but, from the unaccountable infatuation of Mar- 
a and Troncon du Coudray, the firit of whom declared he 
would not “ furnifh his enemies with weapons again{t him,” 
and the lait of whom, ‘‘ thought it his duty to his country, 
and to his conftituents, ungratetul as they were, to act con- 
fiitently with his character, and to wait in prifon till a proper 
time tor his juftification ;” the propofition was over-ruled. 

At Lufignan, General Dutrertre was put under arreft 
and fent to Paris, by order of the Direétory, tor defraying the 
expences of the journey by means of public requifitions, when 
he had been previoufly provided with fufficient money for-the 
purpofe. This man was fucceeded by as vile a wretch as 
himfelf, the Adjutant-General Gutttetr, who had for his 
Secretary one CoRDEBAR, who had been condemned to die 
at Venddme, at the fame time with Bas zur. Atlength, un- 
certain of their fate, and in the moft miferable plight, the 
prifoners arrived, on the arft of September, at Rochefort, — 

they 
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they were embarked; on boardthe corvette, LA VAILLANTr, 
which failed with them from the road of Rochelle, on the 
evening of the 23d of September 1797, under the command of 
@ Captain La Porte, who feems to have fully juftified the 
confidence which the agents of the DireG@ory had repofed in 
him. Their treatment on board this veifel perfectly corref- 
ponded with that which they had experienced on fhore ; and 
nothing can be more clear, than that it was intended to put an 
end to their exiftence during the voyage. ‘They were kept 
below decks, in a narrow confined fituation, without light, 
and almoft without air, till the 29th, when they were per- 
mitted to go upon deck for one hour, but were prohibited 
from {peaking. 


« The detachments which had been put on board the Vaillante to 
wm us, chiefiy confitted of marines fent home from the iflands of 
rance and Bourbon by Meffrs. de Circey, together with the com- 
miffaries of the Directory, who had been fent to thofe colonies to 
carry out the decrees which had diforganized and deftroyed the 
Peench fettlements at the Antilles. ‘Thefe men had formerly been fele&- 
¢4 from among the revolutionary bands of the committee of Nantes, 
fo famous in the annals of terror by the maffacres and the drownings 
of the priefts who were fentenced to deportation ! 

“¢ We heard them relate to each other their various exploits. One 
hoaited of having, during a march, itabbed his captain in the 
back, and thrown hiin into a ditch, becaufe he fufpected him of arif- 
tocracy ; another coolly eyumerated how many priefts he had drown. 
ed in the Loire ; a third explained to his comrades how thefe drown. 
mgs were performed, and the grimaces of the unfortunate wretches at 
the moment of fubmerfion : feveral of them bragged of haying killed 
with their oars thofe who, after pafling chron ht the trap-door in the 
drowning-vefiels, endeavoured to fave theis lives by fwimming ; and 
they acknowledged that thofe who had fent them back from the ifland 
af Bourbon had done well, for that otherwife they would have put 
that celony 4 la hauteur de da révolution ! 

<¢ If thefe montters fufpended for a moment their horrid converfa. 
tions, it was to fing difgufting fongs. ‘They chofe the time of our 
reft, to place themfelves by the hatchway, and howl out their obfcen?- 
ties, theie blafphemies, and their fongs of cannibals. If we requefted 
their indulgence, they loaded us with abufe, and immediately refumed 
their infernal choruffes, 


Their fole food confifted of rotten bifcuit, and a few beans, 
and their only beverage was dirty water, which, joined to the 
wretchednefs of the place in which they were confined, and 
the infults and injuries of every kind to which they were ex, 
pofed, muft have proved fatal to them, but for the humanity 
of the mafer, named DOMINICK, and of a cabin-boy, wha, 
according 
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accotding to the revolutionary fafhion, had been namied 
ARISTIDES; and who, indeed, appeared fo juf? in his fentie 
ments and conduct, that he deferved this pompous appellation 
much better than the different revolutionary heroes deferved 
thofe which they had the arrogance and the folly to affume. 
[t is remarked, as a fingular circumftance, that this corvette 
had been named by General WiLiot, himfelf, who was now 
2 prifoner on board her, and who was Commandant at Bavonney 
where fhe was built, at the time fhe was launched. Fortu- 
nately La Vaillante was a prime failor, fo that they had a 
very quick pafflage, having anchored in the great road of Cay- 
enne, on the roth of O&tober. They were here fent on fhore 
and delivered into the hands of Jeannet, the Agent-General 
of the Colony, who was nephew to DANTON, who made fo 
confpicuous a figure at an early part of the revolution. This 
man, at firft, evinced a difpofition to treat the prifoners with 
humanity and attention ; but, after an interview which he had 
with the Captain, La Porte, his condu& changed, and he 
was afterwards as fevere as he had before been indulgent. We 
cannot here avoid remarking a fingular inftance of retributive 
juftice. The father of the French Republic, the man whofe 
voice had proclaimed the deftru&tion of a monarchy which had 
fubfifted for fourteen centuries, and had, confequently, con- 
figned his Sovereign to the {caffold, perifhed, by a miferable 
death, in a wretched hofpital at Cayenne. This mifcreant, 
Cottotr D’Hersois, who was originally a ftrolling-player, 
had been tranfported to Cayenne, with his worthy colleague, 
BiLLauD DE VARENNES; and, inftead of feeling any re- 
morfe for his paft crimes, determined to add to the black ca- 
talogue, by inftigating the negroes to maffacre all the white 
artons in the colony. The rebellion was fuppreffed by the 
energy of Jeannet; Collot was thrown into prifon, and 
foon after died in an hofpital. 

In order to increafe the rigour of their confinement, the 
fixteen prifoncrs were on the 22d of November fent from 
Cayenne toa fort in the canton of Sinamary, about 30 leagues 
diftant, where they arrived the next day. Here it was intend- 
ed they fhould pafs the remainder of their days, in feven mifer™ 
able rooms deftined for their habitation ; an eighth adjoining 
room was occupied by Billaud de Varennes. 


«© The Commandant, addrefling himfelf to M. de Murinais, as the 
eldeft of us, pointed to one of the rooms which was to contain only 
one prifoner, and faid, ‘this room will do for you,’ ‘* Lead me,’ 
replicd the old general, ‘to that which is neare® to the cemetery ; 
for that will fuir me beft.’’ 

After having obliged out worthy general to go into this firft 


roo. 
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room alone, the others were divided between the remaining fifteen; 
Fortuné feparated us as follows ; 
~ 6€ Second, Aubry alone, 

* Third, Pichegro and Marbois. 

* Fourth, Willor, la Rue, and Doffonville. 

*¢ Fifth; Bourdon and Rovére; 

© Sixth, Laffond, Trongon dau Coudray, and Barthélemy. 

* Seventh, Brothier, la Vilheurnois; le Tellier, and Ramel. 

*¢ The Commandant ordered a hammock for each of us ; for thef# 
dungeons contained neither bed, table, nor chair, nor any one piece of 
furniture or utenfil, 

‘¢ Our only food was an allowance of bifcuity a pound of falt meat, 
and a glafs of rum, to correét the extreme bad quality of the water. 
Sometimes we had bread that we could not eat, becaufe it was full of 
worms and ants, and fome portions of wine that had grown four in 
the magazines. 

‘¢ Our fir occupation was to clean out our rooms, which were 
full of venomous infects, that rendered them uninhabitable, although 
we had no other fhelter, No European, perhaps, had ever been 
thrown into fuch a deny in fuch a climate, there to be given as a prey 
to fcorpions, millepedes, gnats, mofquitoes, and many other fpecies of 
infects, equally numerous, dangerous, and difgufting! We were not 
even fecure from the ferpents that frequently crept into the Fort. 
Pichegru found one of uncommon fize, which he killed ; it was thicker 
than his arm, and lay concealed in the folds of his cloak, which 
ferved him for a pillow to his hammock. 

«© The infect that tormented us moft feverely was the chica, or nis 
gaas, afpecies of bug, which enters the pores of the tkin, and, if it is 
not carelully removed, breeds there, and deftroys the flefh fo rapidly 
as to render amputation neceflary. We were covered with pimples 
and puftules, which deprived us of fleep, overwhelmed us with fatigue, 
and plunged us in the deepeft dejection. Some of us had received, 
during our journey from the Temple to Rochefort, clothes, linen, and 
money ; but others, and myfelf among the number, were totally defs 
titute ; our precipitate embarkation having difappointed the vigilance 
of our families. Jeannet fent us fome fhirts and handkerchiefs, taken 
from the magazines from which the negroes are fupplied,’’ 

Yet even in this wretched fituation, the fenfe of their com- 
fon mifery could not make them forget their political differ- 
ences ; they were divided into parties ; and we find that their 
difputes were frequently violent, though the author, with more 
prudence than he generally difplays, has very properly cait a 
veil over them. ‘The marked predominance of profeffional 
habits was ftrongly evinced in the condu& of Troncgon du Cou- 
dray (formerly an advocate, eminent for his talents and in- 
tegrity, with whom the writer of this article was, in better 
times, perfonally acquainted at Paris), who, in his prifon, 
loudly 
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londly'taxedthe DireGtory with a feandalous violation of the 
laws; called for a copy of the charges prefered againit himy 
and ‘* afked for judges even of the echos of Sinamary, He 
wrote memorials, and applicd with fo much affiduity, that he 
allowed: himfelf no intervals of relaxation, and his health was 
impaired by the intenfenefs of his application,” The old 
General Murinais having died in the fort, Du Coudray com- 
pofed a funeral oration, which he delivered with fuch im- 
preflive energy over the grave, that the Fort echoed with the 
lighs and fobs of the garrifon, and the attendant negroes, 
This circumf{tance produced an order from Jeannet prohibit- 
ing, under pain of death, any attempt to excite the compaffion 
of the foldiers or the megroes!! And, with a view to inftil a 
very different fentiment into the minds of the latter, and to 
ftinulate them. to,aflaffinate the prifoners, he caufed them to 
be told, that the tranfported deputies were royalifts, who 
wifhed to replunge them into that {tate of flavery from which 
the republicans had emancipated them. Fortunately this dia- 
bolical artifice did not fucceed. 

During their confinement, in April,1798, the period of the 
new elections, they faw ‘ fifteen hundred negroes and thirty 
or forty whites alfumbled, who, Having received a diftribution 
of rum, voted, by carder of the Directory, for Monge (then em- 
ployed as commiffary for the {poliation of Italy) as the repre- 
fentative of the people of Cayenne!!!” It was about this 
time that eight of the. prifoners conceived the plan of their 
efcape, which they afterwards communicated to Marbois, 
Laffond, and du Coudray ; but thefe infatuated men remained 
obftinately attached to their miftaken principle of public duty, 
which decided them to wait quietly invprifon ‘* until the na- 
tion fhould call out for juftice.” The two latter, however, 
foon paid the debt of nature. 

The firft plan of the prifoners was to take refuge among 
the Indians in the neighbotring forefts, in the hope of after- 
wards penetrating acrofs the continent to the Portuguefe fet- 
tlements. | But from the execution of this fcheme they were 
deterred by the want of guides, and ftill more by the hoftile 
difpofition of the Ga/abis, the tribe that lived neareft to the 
Fort, who, to their eternal honour be it recorded, ‘* had con- 
ceived a great averfion for the French nation, and, fince they 
had heard of the affaffination of the King, committed with 
impunity in the heart of France, their chiets had broken off 
all communication,’ with the French. We {trenuoufly re- 
commend the conduét of thefe honeft favages, thefe untutored 
inhabitants of the impenetrable forefts of Sinamary, to the 


enlightened Sovereign of Pruffia, and to thofe other princes of 
Europe, 
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Europe, who have not difdained to affociate with traitors, and 
to admit aflaflins and regicides into their confidence ! 


It was at laft determined to feize a canoe that always lay at 
the foot of the Fort, and, in that flender teffel; to brave the 
fury of the ocean, and endeavour to reach the Dutch fettle- 
ments, at about the diftance of one hi:ndted leagues. For this 
purpofe they wete ptovided, by a trufty friend at Cayenne, 
wit gat th defcribing them, under feigned names, as 
French traders, figned by Jeannet himfelf. The arrival of an 
American Captain, Tilly, whofe veffel had been feized by the 
French, facilitated the execution of their enterprize. He 
offered to be himfelf their pilot ; but his offer was rejected 
from regard to him, and his pilot, whofe name was Berwick, 
was fubftituted in his ftead ; and he accordingly left the Fort 
on the firft of J une, and hid himfelf in the woods, whence, on 
a fignal agreed on, he was to fally forth and feize the canoe. 


_ Captain Poifvert had invited the Commandant of the Fort to 
dinner on the 3d of June, on board the American prize, in return for 
the kind reception he had met with, and the affiftance he had received 
from the garrifon, which had two days before vigoroufly attacked an 
Englifh privateer that had approached the anchorage. At the fame 
tire that he entertained the Commandant with a handfome dinner, 
and gave him the choiceft wines he had on board, he had diftributed 
to the gartifon fome common Bourdeaux wine. A girl, who had ar- 
tived fome days before from Cayenne, did the honours, and delivered 
bottles of wine in ptofufion to the foldiers in their barracks and guard- 
houfe, to the negroes in their rooms, to the fentinels at their pofts, 
and to the deported under their corridor. Ah! how long this day 
appeared! with what pleafure we watched this young girl thus joy- 
oufly pouring out bumpers to the half intoxicated foldiers, Her ac- 
tivity and {clicitude ferved us td our utmoft withes. 

“¢ Every one drank freely, as we did ourfelves, and, feeming to take 

rt in thefe orgies, we feigned a quatrel antong us while at dinner, 
in order to avoid giving the moft trifling salicatton of the plot. 
Aubry and Larue abufed Barthélemy, le Tellier alfo took part in the 
difpute, Doffonville and Pichegru threatened each other, and Willot 
a8 myfelf feemed defirous of pacifying the reft. Glaffes and plates 
flew about, and the uproar was fo great, that the reft of the deported 
perfons came in to feparate us. e Abbé Brothier himfelf endea- 
voured to put an end to this difturbance, which only imncreafed the 
mere: but Barthelemy, who was the leaft fkilful in feigning paffion, 
coolly breaking his glafs in an aukward gefture of rage, a burft of 
laughter had nearly betrayed us. 

«© Night came on, and we faw the Commandant Aimé brought in, 
dead drunk, like a corpfe. Silence had now fucceeded to the fongs 
and cries of intoxication, and the foldiers and negroes lay difperfed 
bere and there. The fervice was forgot, and the guard-houfe abandoned, 


@ Ficfors 
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%* Before we retired into our rooms we took leive of Marbois, to 
whom our feparation was a painful facrifice, and who confidered this 
as our laft hour. The clock itruck nine, the laft we heard at Sina. 
mary, and Dofionville, who was upon the watch, gave us all notice 
to begin our enterprize ; upon which we went out and afflembled near 
the gate of the fort, of which the draw-bridge was not yet up. All 
was fleep and filence. I mounted the baition of the guard-houfe with 
Pichegru and Aubry, and went dire¢tly to the fentinel (the contempti- 
ble drummer who had fo often tormented us), and afked him the 
hour. He made no anfwer, but fixed his eyes upon the ftars; upon 
which I feized him by the throat, while Pichegru difarmed him, and 
we dragged him along, throttling him fo as to prevent his crying out. 
We were now upon the parapet, and he ftruggled fo violently that he 
got away from us and fell into the river. We then rejoined our 
companions at the foot of the rampart, and, perceiving no one in the 
guard-houfe, ran in and took arms and cartridges. We then went 
out of the fort and flew to the canoe. Berwick was already there, 
and helped us to get into it. Barthélemy, who was very infirm and 
lefs a€tive than the reft of us, fell, and funk in the mud; but Ber- 
wick caught hold of him and faved him, and, having put him into 
the canoe, cut the rope. Berwick now took the helm, while we, 
motionlefs and filent, went with the ftream. ‘The current and the 
tide bore our light bark rapidly along, and we heard nothing but the 
murmurs of the waters and of the land breeze, which {welled our little 
fail and wafted us from our tomb of Sinamary.”’ , 


But their dangers were not yet paft. Their canoe was fo 
{mall and light that fhe had nearly been overfet feveral times 
by the violence of the waves, and was not unfrequently half 
filled with water. “They were moreover expofed to the almott 
intolerable rays of a burning fun, and were left deftitute of 
food. As they lay, in this dreadtul fituation, becalmed, on 
the 6th of June, Ramel tells us that they  fwore, in the pre- 
fence of the Almighty, never to bear arms againft their coun- 
try.” Ifthey meant by this to declare their determination to 
remain paffive {peCtators of the miferies of their country, and 
to leave the regicidal ufurpers, whofe conduct they themfelves 
reprobate in the ftrongeft terms, in quiet enjoyment of the 
fruits of their ufurpation, and to ‘tyrannize at their pleafure 
over the haplefs people whom they have reduced to the lowett 
fiate of degradation and mifery, their oath betrayed lefs the 
facrifice of their vengeance than the unfoundnefs of their 
principles, and their fecret attachment to a caufe which they 
openly reprobated. : 

In the afternoon of the 8th, in fteering towards fhore, in 
fprder to avoid the effeéts of an approaching ftorm, their canoe 
was overfet, but they contrived to reach the land, where they 
remained, in a moit dreadful ftate, till the morning of the r¢th 
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of June, when they were difcovered by two foldiers belonging 
to the Dutch garrifon of Monte-Krick. They were foon after 
conveyed to Fort Orange, and from thence to Paramaribo, the 
capital of Surinam, where they arrived on the evening of the 
14th of June. Here they experienced, from the governor and 
the principal inhabitants, every attention which their fituation 
required ; and the gratitude which the author difplays when- 
ever he met with hofpitable treatment, certainly does credit to 
his feelings. During their ftay a this fettlement, difpatches 
were received by the Governor, from Jeannet, infifting that 
the ftate prifoners, as he termed them, fhould be fent back 
to Cayenne ; but the Governor treated his demand with pro- 
er contempt. On the zoth of June, Ramel, Pichegru, Wil- 
e. La Rue, Aubry, and Doffonville failed from Paramaribo ; 
(Barthelemy, betng ill, was left behind with his faithful fer- 
vant Le Tellier, but he has fince reached this country) and 
arrived at the Dutch fettlement of Berbice, then in pofleffion 
of the Englifh, on the ift of July ; thence they proceeded to 
Demerary, where four of them embarked for England, the 
other two being attacked with a dangerous illnefs ; and on the 
21ft of September 179g, the anniverfary. of their departure 
from Rochefort, anchored in Deal Roads. After a ftay of 
three weeks in London, Ramel left this country for the con- 
tinent, and arrived at Hamburgh on the 2oth of October. 
‘Thus have we given a brief fketch of a Narrative which, 
though it muft be read with caution, contains many intereft- 
ing anecdotes, and many ftrong faé&ts; all of which tend to 
pla e the condu& of the French ufurpers, and their deteftable 
agents, at home and abroad, in the moft odious point of view. 
The book ends with a declaration of the author, that his arm 
and his 4/s2d fhall be devoted to the prefervation of his coun- 
try’s independence, and the rfphts of his fellow-citizens ; 2 
declaration, which, confidered in the abftra&, is certainly de- 
ferving of praife ; but which, we confefs, appears to us in- 
compatible with the oath which he had before taken, in his 
voyage to Surinam. At leait, we wifh he had explained, 
whether, in his opinion, that independence and thofe rights of 
which he proteffes himfelf the champion, are moft likely to 


be preferved by the army of Condé, or the confcripts of the 
Diredtary ? 
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Counfellor of State to his Majefty the Emperor of Ruffia, 
Knight, &c. Vol. I. 4to. Pp. 516. befides 24 pages of 
dedication, preface, reference to the pievite &c. With 
coloured plates, vignettes, maps, &c. Leipzig. Martini. 
1799: 


aus fplendid and interefting work is, within our know- 
ledge, the firft that has been dedicated to his prefent 
Ruffian Majeity, in the German language, and printed in a 
foreign territory. The illuftrious author takes this opportu- 
nity of reminding the Emperor Paul, that his health has been 
much impaired during the long biennial journey, undertaken 
chiefly for the benefit and improvement of his extenfive and 
partly unexplored dominions. He remarks, that feveral of 

is patriotic fuggeftions here offered, have already been realifed 
lince the firft theets of this work were printed ; and that his 
Imperial Majefty will doubtlefs adopt many other ufeful hints 
given by the author; asthe reign of Paul I. is entirely devoted 
to juftice, order, and the glory of his empire. 

In a thort preface M. Pallas modeftly obferves, that he was 
induced to publifh thefe travels partly with a view to render 
the accounts of feveral objects alluded to in his former works 
more complete, and to point out the new order and ftate of 
things which he obferved in different provinces of Ruffia, and 
partly to communicate to the world a faithful defcription of 
thofe remote fouthern provinces, which have not before been 
vifited by travellers. He has carefully avoided mentioning 
whatever appeared to him immaterial, or not of fufficient mo- 
ment to the difcriminating reader ; while he has adhered to the 
invariable rule of inferting in his journal only thofe particu- 
lars which are not to be found in former travels. 

In the fecond volume, which is to appear in 1800, the au- 
thor promifes to prefent us with a defcription of the Taurian 
peninfula known by the name of Crimea, and to accompany 
it with a variety of profpects of that delightful country. From 
this delineation we fhall learn the natural conftitution, the ad- 
vantages, and whatever is remarkable in that {mall but long 
celebrated peninfula. 

To gratify the curiofity of the reader, with refpe& to the 
contents of the firft volume of thefe magnificent travels, we 
fhall attempt to extract and tranflate, from the original, thofe 
paflages which appear to us the moit curious and inftructive. 

Having left St. Peterfburgh at the early hour of 2 o'clock, 
on the frit of February, 1793, our author arrived, after a tedi- 
ous journey of nearly ten days, at Mofco, the largeft city in 
the Ruffian dominions. On the road from Mofco to Novoe 
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grod, he takes notice of the following monuments of anti- 
quity : 

“The ancient fepulchral hillocks (tumuli) on the heights of Valda 
attract the eye particularly in winter, when the whole furface is 
covered with fnow ; they are ftill more confpicuous on the heights 
near the rivulets Cholova and Polomet, becaufe they exhibit, with 
the fir trees on their tops, a picturefque winter landfcape : and for 
this reafon I have prefixed a drawing, which reprefents one of thofe 
hillocks, in a vignette. 

“* Thefe hillocks of interment, for notwithftanding their magni- 
tude they cannot’be confidered as the productions of nature, are gene- 
rally on the fummits of mountains, exhibiting a moft airy and beau- 
tiful profpect ; and I have likewife obferved in Siberia, that the an. 
cient cemeteries are invariably in the mot pleafing fituations. It 
were much to be wifhed, for promoting the knowledge of the antiqui- 
ties of Ruffia, that fome of the landed proprietors would caufe thofe 
venerable monuments to be carefully explorea, and that their difcoveries 
might be communicated to the world,’ 


With refpect to the grand Ruffian metropolis, the author 
makes the tollowing obfervations ; 


© Mofco has, during the laft twenty years, not only been much im. 
proved in the magnificence of its buildings, and the refinement of man- 
ners, but the tafte and luxury of its inhabitants have alfo increafed, 
The high price of all the neceffaries of life, and the profufion of dain- 
ties, which, though formerly rather fcarce in this great city, are now 
principally imported from forcign countries, formed a remarkable 
contrat with its {tate at the time aforementioned. Horticulture has 
within thefe few years been brought to fuch perfection that all kinds 
of vegetables and fruits are in fuperabundance ; being the only pro- 
ductions of the country that are foid cheap, and which will probably 
become cheaper every year. The longeft thoots of afparagus are pro. 
duced here in the midit of winter in hot-beds, and in fuch abundance 
that they are exported to Sr. Petertburgh, Early fruit is neither 
fearce nor dear in Mofco ; it is not inferior to that of England ; and 
in fummer the moft delicious fpecies of cherries, apricots, peaches, 
pears, and apples, nay, even pine-apples, are fold at a reafonable price. 
All thefe improvements, made fince the year 1770, are chiefly the 
effets of perfevering induftry, ‘The numerous private orchards, 
kitchen-gardens, and hot-houfes lately eftablithed by the nobility and 

entry, have contributed much to produce a great abundance of vege- 
tables. It deferves to be recorded here, that the late Prokop Akirr- 
fievithh Demidof, counfellor of ttate, by his patriotic example, in im- 
poring at his own expence many foreign {pecies of fruit trees, and 
liberally bettowing the treafures of his gardens, has been principally 
i ftrumental in promoting this beneficial branch of induftry., ‘The in- 
land proviness of Rufla are alfo it debted to this beneficent man for 
imvaducing fevggtl ufeful {pecies of grain, But, alas! his patriotic 
2 fpurit 
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fpirit no longer animates the labours of the hufbandman ; his beautiful 
botanic garden, which J defcribed in the year 1782, is now defolate ; 
the fcarce platits which he had procured at a great expence from Eng- 
land, and bequeathed to the Univerfity of Mofco, are {cattered, infe . 
much that feareely a vettige of his donation remains. 

‘© Some German game-kee “pers have difcovered truffles in the vici- 
nity of Mofco, and they are fold in the market through the whole fum- 
mer, in a frefh itate, and at a very moderate price. 

‘© Every object we behold in Mofco is, like the city itfelf, in a 
certain degree, of a gigantic appearance, Several palaces, in particu. 
lar, ate of a vait fize; they refemble caftles, and are inhabited by 
hundreds of fervants who are born in a ftate of vaffalage. The Found. 
ling Hofpital is one of the moft extenfive charitable inftitutions in the 
world. Some of the country refidences are planned and the architec. 
ture finifhed ina magnificent ftyle ; but the inititution particularly 
deferving of notice is the new Affembly of the Nobilivy, which during 
winter is vifited by at leiit one thoufand perfons of both fexes, who 
appear at the balls, and mafquerades, in very fuperb dretles. "This is 
undoubtedly the moft numerous private aflociation of the kind, and 
their grand affembly-hall is one of the moft {pacious rooms in Furope,’” 


When fpeaking of the two villages Tolfkoi and Vafilef- 
Maidan, fituated on the road between the towns of Lukoyanof 
and Saranok, the author juitly exclaims: 


«© With great indignation I obferved here in every dire&tion the 
remains of large oak forefts in a defolate ftate, and producing only 
indifferent brufhwood which grew out of the ftumps of that magnifi- 
cent tree, All the timber ufed for w heels, carts, and the implemenis 
of hufbandry , is fupplied by the oak ; and even each gate of the mot 
wretched farm-yard dettroys two of the thickeft and fra ighteft oak- 
trees, which the Ruffian boors cut down without } hefitation, inftead of 
referving them for more important purpofes. Wherever I turned my 
eyes, I difcovered numbers of broad and thick oak planks (two of 
which only are ufually fplit from the trunk of one tree) which every 
boor claims a right to fell and take to the neighbouring town for fale, 
and which are ufed for the flooring of dwelling. houfes. On the whole 
road to Penfa we found in every “place reafon to complain of this un. 

ardonable watte of that noble tree. 

«© In the whole government of Penfa beneficent nature has not ben 
parfimonious in beitowing luxuriant forefts of oak; and I likewife 
obferved on the banks of the rivulet Atma, and its collateral branches, 
{everal young forefts of oak belonging to noblemens’ eftates, Thefe 
forefts appr: ared to be in a flourithing tate, but planted too thick for 
the production of fuil-grown kedves r, They extend over dales and 
rifing grounds toa great diftance, and 1 impart true pleafure to the pile 
triotic “ob ferver. How mournt “¢ on the cont rary’, is if to remark 
in many other places, efpecially in the vicinity of the imperial do. 
iy} 1iNSy that the Fuung oak-trees have been cut down and the thumps 
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of the trunks carelefsly allowed to fhoot up in fuckers, the leaves of 
which are devoured by cattle, or left uninjured to grow fo thick as to 
ftifle each other by the exclufion of the light and air, and produce in- 
fignificant brufhwood, initead of the parent tree. It would be an ufe. 
ful fuggeftion to the uncivilized and negligent country people of thefe 
regions, to clear the ground of the fiubs, which, on account of the deep 
fnow, have been left ftanding a confiderable height above the foil ; and 
to rear nurferies of oak from the acorn; though fuch advice, if not 
enforced by a law made for that purpofe, would probably be difre- 
garded. On the domains, efpecially, belonging to the crown, from 
which the Admiralty obtains much excellent timber for fhip-building, 
provifion ought to be made that in bufhy grounds, or fuch as are en- 
tirely. cleared of wood, acorns might be planted in proper places, and 
fecured from cattle by ditches; thus a new and promifing fucceflion 
of timber would foon be obtained, Without this precaution a great 
{carcity of wood is to be apprehended throughout this territory, which 
35 naturally favourable to its production, — 

«© On this and fimilar fubjects connected with the fcientific culture 
of trees, which has hitherto been altogether neglected in Rutiia, I 
have, by order of government in the year 1780, expatiaied and fug- 
geited fixty-fix propofals for thofe improvements which I thought 
were moft confiftent with the nature and conf{titution of the country, 
and which might ferve for the bafis of a permanent regulation : ex- 
tracts from thefe propofals having fubfequently been tranfmitted to all 
the governments of the empire. , 

« Tn the fmall town of Saranfk we changed horfes, about noon on 
the 27th. Notwithftanding the trade it carries on by the manufac- 
ture of foap and leather, this town does not appear to be in a ftate of 
progreflive improvement, {n this place, as well as in Penfa, and mott 
of the villages of this neighbourhood, the fmall Afiatic moths (Bfatt 
Afiatica; by the Rutlians called Praffakec) have tranfinigrated from 
the Volga, and become very troublefome. We met with them more 
cominonly winged than without wings, and it is afferted that they 
drive before them and deftroy the great moths (Blatta oriextali:, 
which more properly fhould be called Oceidentalis, as America is:their 
native country), "They are fond of affociating with the crickets, 
and if both are collected in a glals veffel, and placed upon fnow, even 
in mild weather and funthine, they grow torpid, their bodies fwell, 
and they feem to dic inftantly, but quickly recover on being removed 
to a warm place. 

és Sarankk, where we arrived on the 28th, in the afternoon, is 
109 verfts diftant trom Penfa, The whole country is embellifhed with 
numerous villages belonging chiefly to noblemen ; and it is one of the 
mpft fertile and productive grain-provinces of the Ruffian empire. 
The oak is here the moit common fpecies of wood, while the few 
forefts of fir-trees in the rich loamy foil, confift only of crogked and 
ftinted trees, covered with branches from the bottom of the trunk to 
the top. 

$$ ‘The birch and linden-tree delight in this foil, and flourifh in 
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great perfection. ‘The former could be eafily increafed by feeds, and 
night ferve, in many inflances, inftead of the oak. ‘The lime-tree of 
this country is very favourable to the production of honey, and is the 
moft proper tree for planting groves along the road. ‘This plantation, 
which wes ordered by government throughout the empire, and is ef. 
fected as far as two ftages beyond Saranfk, is ufually fo much neglected, 
or done with fuch faplefs and weak young trees, that they foon wither 
away: as they are not planted deep enough in the foil, and neither 
fupported nor manured. Hence the neceflity of placing, at leaft, three 
vigorous plants in every trench which fhould be dug in a dry foil, and 
fo deep that it may be filled up till within about nine inches of the 
furface around it, and then more moifture and fhade would cherifh the 
root. Iris farther neceffary to plant more than one row of trees on 
éach fide of the road, that they may afford mutual protection to each 
other. 

« Agriculture is moft fhamefully neglected in the government of 
Perfia, and the Boors, though poffeifed of the moit fertile country of 
the em: ire, live in miferable fmoaky huts, and in the moit difgufting 
ftate of uncleanlinefs. Nay, I muft confefs, that the inhabitants of 
this diftri¢ct did not appear to me the moft virtuous fubjets of the 
crown ; and their conduct to the nobility, during the rebellion, ex- 
cited by Pogatthet, bears evidence of their depravity. 

“« Notwithitanding the numerous ftuds of the nobility, horfes have, 
within the laft twenty years, been advanced to double their former 

rice throughont Ruffia, infomuch, that a common draught horfe, 
which was formerly fold at fifteen rubles, is now valued at trom thirty 
to thirty-five rubles. The boors of this diftri@t almott generally keep 
horfes, which are of either a middle or fmall fize. Black cattle are 
likewife fmall, The fheep, on the contrary, are large, and of the 
fpecies with fhort tails; their flefh is of an agreeable favour, bar their 
wool is of inferior quality, and generally black. In February they 
yean commonly two lambs. Every boor keeps hogs for domeftic 
confumption ; and in winter the pigs, lambs, and calves live in the 
fame apartments with almoft every family, All kinds of poultry are 
large; the geefe are moftly of a fpurious breed from the Chinefe, or 
thote of afwan neck. Pidgeons fly about in numerous covies in every 
village. 

‘¢ The various fpecies of grain which are principally cultivated in? 
the government of Penfa, both for home confumption and exportation, 
confift of rye, fpelt, barley, oats, millet, and buckwheat. Notwithe 
ftanding the abundance of thofe {pecies of grain, there are very few 

ood mills to be met with, and inilead ot finding good bread in 
enfa, we were generally ferved with the worft imaginable. Al. 
though the foil is good, yet we were informed that wheat will not 
thrive, and that it is productive only in the vicinity of fome villages 
inhabited by Tartars in the lower countries of the Ufa, Attempts 
have recently been made here, to cultivate a fpecies of oats which by 
way of eminence is called (Mnogoplodnoi Owes), the productive 
grain. I have left with them feveral fpecies of oats for farther ex. 
Mm 4 periments. 
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periments. Hemp is cultivated and manufactured here. There is na 
doubt that the Chinefe and Bologna hemp would thrive particularly 
well in this neighbourhood. 

“¢ ‘The grain is here placed in ftacks near the villages, and befide 
open threfhing-floors, till it is feparated and dried for threfhing in 
winter; the ftraw is thrown away except what is ufed for litter and 
thatching. In a fimilar manner the dung in all thefe rich corn- 
countries is thrown into pits and pools near the villages, and impro- 
vidently wafted, becaufe there is an abundance of fertile fallows, and 
new arable land. If the boors could be perfuaded to mix this dung 
with the afhes of their hearths, with marle which every where 
abounds, and with good black earth, and to form beds of this com- 
pofition on dry places, the production of nitre might thus be increafed 
in Ruffia. Perhaps this object could in fome meafure be attained, if 
the labour beftowed on the manufatture of faltpetre were computed ac. 
cording to a fettled regulation, and allowed to the peafants by a de- 
du¢tion from their arrears (Nedoimki) due to the crown.—The crops 
of hay yield here from fifty to feventy poods* from the defattine,t or 
two thoufand four hundred fquare roods. 

“¢ The city of Penfa (660 verfts from Mofco, and 1394 from St. 
Peterfburgh) furprized me ina very agreeable manner. By the kind- 
nefs of the Governor, Lieutenant-General Stupifhin, we were accom- 
modated in one of the beft new-built houfes. When I vifited this 
place in the year 1768, then only a country.town, I found it through- 
out built of wood, in a rude and irregular manner, the churches ex- 
cepted. Since the eftablifhment of the provincial government, man 
noble families have been induced to fettle here, and build ftrong ele- 

rant manfions difpofed in regular ftreets, by which this city, not. 
withftanding its hilly fituation, promifes to become one of the moft 
flourifhing places ofits rank. 

« Trade and manufactures have progreffively increafed, and begin 
to flourifh at Penfa. ‘The fhopkeepers and merchants have become 
more numerous, aétive, and opulent, fince the nobility have made this 
city their refidence. Befides the travelling dealers, feveral foreign 
merchants have fettled here, and amply fupply the inhabitants with 
every article of convenience and luxury ; the Jatter of which has, to. 
gether with public ainufements, already made its way hither, ‘The 
n@le families who refide here, and perfons of rank whe occafionally 
vifit this town, have not only enlivened, but even rendered it focia- 
ble and polite. Among the noble vifitors I fhall mention principally 
his highnefs Prince Alexander Boriffovitch Kurakin, who poffeffes 
confiderable eftates in this government, and now enjoys a philofophic 
retirement, at a period of life much too early for the feclufion of his 
talents. ‘This concourfe of perfons of rank has induced thei to in. 





* A pood is forty pounds weight. 
+ A defettine is 2190 Rhenith feet broad, and 560 feet long, being 
117,600 {quare treet. 
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ftitute a private club, which confiits of one hundred noble members, 
who affemble every a urday, at a ball, in an elegant and {pacious 
building erected on the principal place of the town. "The difp ‘opor- 
tionately greater dort, of ladies who vifit this ball, is ftill more 
remark: ible than at Mofco ; becaufe many noblemen are abfe nt from 
their families, and magnoyes in civil and military por (ts : ws rhaps the 
crueltics exercifed in thefe countries, during the rebellion of P ugutihef, 
have alfo contributed to diminifh the number of male nobility. 

The governments of Penfa, Nithne. Novgorod, L imbirfk, and Sa. 
ratof, are the true granaries of the Imperial capitals ; it is only to be 
regretted, that the greateit part of the inhabitants, and particularly 
the vafluls of the nobility » confitt of fectlers who came hither from alf 
parts, and may be fairly clafled among the moft indolent and depraved 
peafantry of the empire. Nor have any eifectual keps been taken 
to facilitate the exportation of grain by the inland navigation of the 
Joma and Mokfha, which might be eatily improved, and likewife 
rendered fubfervient to the conveyance of timber for fhip-building. 
A confiderable proportion of the people inhabiting this government 
confifts of Mordvines of the Mokfhanic tribe, w ho chiefly live in the 
woody countries along the river Mokfha, and likewife in the moun- 
tainous regions between the Soura and Volga. Indeed, if we may 
judge from the names of the rivers and brooks, which are moftly of 
Mordvinic derivation, the government of Penfa mutt have formerly 
been the principal fettlement of that people. 


(lo be co ntinucd,) 
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Art. V. Von den Goldgrabenden Ameifen und Greiffen der 
Alten. ice. Of the Gold-d reging Ants and Griffons of the 
Ancients, an hypothefts. By “A. F. Count of Veltheim, 
Doctor of Philofophy, Hereditary Lord and Judge of 
Harbeck, &e. Director of the Mines to the King of Great 
Britain, Elector of Brunfwick-Liineburg, Ac. 8vo. Pp, 


32. Helmftidt. Fleckcifen, 1799. 


HIS whimfical ftory, relative to the gold-mining ants and 
griffons, has been recorded for upwards of two  thoulind 

ears. Long before the age in which Ctefias lived, it was 
narrated by Arifieas Broconnelit s, but much more circunttia- 
tially by Herodotus; and about ‘eighty years afterwards by 
Nearchus, who relates it with the confidence of an eye-wit- 
nefs. Megatthenes and Sirabo, as well as Pomponius Mela, 
Arian, Pliny and lian gave new intereft to this fable, and 
Philoftratus deferibes even the fhape and colour of the Griffon, 
with an accuracy almoft equal to that of Linnzcus. From the 
13th to the rth century, this tradition was propagated by men 


of refpectabie talents and acknowledged integrity. “The cele- 
brated 
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brated De Thou pofitively maintained that Schach-T amas, 
Sophi of Perfia, had in the year 155g madea prefent of a 

old-mining ant, about the fize of a dog, but uncommonly 
wild and ferocious, which together with fome other valuable 
donations had been tranf{mitted by his ambaffador to Soliman 
the Great. Even in the prefent age, one of our mott enlight- 
ened literary characters, Larcher, has publicly defended the 
exiltence of thefe ants, in his edition of Herodotus, tom. iii, 
( Notes fur la trotfieme livre, p. 339.) So remarkable a fiction 
which is in a manner fanctioned by the veneration we owe to 
antiquity, is certainly intitled to a {triét inquiry. 

The noble and learned author has fuccefsfully attempted to 
explain the myiterious nature of this tradition, from the me- 
chanical procefs or particular method in which the moft an- 
cient nations pater on their /avations of gold. He avails 
himfelf of the evidence of the writers already mentioned, and 
quotes the conclufive paflages, particularly with a view toa 
vindicate the opinions of Ctefias. The method of obtaining 
gold in the fandy defart of Shamo or Cobi, in Great Tartary, 
which extends from the borders of Great ‘Thibet to the Chinefe 
‘Tartary ,was perfectly fimilar tothat whichisevery where known 
by the name of geld-waj/h, and which is {till practifed in Hun- 
gary, America, and other countries ; to effeét a complete fepa- 
ration of the metallic particles of gold from thofe of fand or 
other earthy fubftances. And as the precious annual product 
there obtained was, according to all accounts, very confider- 
able, the number of perfons thus employed muft doubtlefs 
have been great. “The work was carried on partly by chil- 
dren, but chicfly by flaves, prifoners of war, and ftate crimi- 
nals who were {tri¢tly guarded by overfeers. On account of 
the intenfe degree of heat, and the conftant labour in water, 
all the people employed were naked. (Diued. Sic, ‘tom. i. 
p. 181 & feq.) ‘The golden fand was cleanfed and wathed 
in the open air, on hearths not unlike thofe which are at pre- 
fent ufed in our mills, for the wafhing of metallic earths, 
{nftcad of the common cloths for catching the gold duft, they 
made ufe of certain fox-fkins which were indigenous to the 
country. (Strabo xi. p. 763. Appian. vol.i. p. 797. Edit. 
Schweig.) Hence it became necetlary that a great number of 
thefe animals fhould be annually caught. Many of them were 
probably kept in the vicinity of the mines, while others were 
reared in the parks of the great, as a curious f{pecies of animal. 
(Herodotus lib, vii. p. 249.) In fhort, they were indifpenfably 
required in the gold-works ; it was foon obferved that they 
took up their ufual abode under ground, and thus raifed hil- 
locks of fand and earth, fimilar to ant-hills ; but their pecu- 
liar ufe was not underitood, 
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As the fand feparated from the gold was thrown up in num- 
berlefs large heaps in every refpeat fimilar to thofe railed b 
ants of a certain kind, the ignorant multitude gradually pro- 
pagated wonderful accounts, and confounded ob{cure traditions 
with ideas partly true, but always exaggerated. To this muft 
be added, that the proprietors ot the gold-works were natural- 
ly jealous, and anxious to exclude from their valuable territory 
the inquilitive intruder as well as banditti; and that, befides 
the fevereft prohibitions on pain of death not to enter the pre- 
cincts of thefe fources of wealth, the principal avenues were 
conitantly guarded, and the fentinels ufually kept, for addi- 
tional fecurity, feveral of the well-known large Indian dogs. 

Confidering thefe circ umi{tances, it_will not be difficult to 
conctive, that, in order to give thefe guards every poffible de- 
gree of fecurity, they availed themfelves not only of the ob- 
{cure tradition relative to gold-digging and r apacious animals, 
but embellithed the {tory with the moft romantic and dreadful 
accounts of this auriterous country. The fandhills arifing 
from the procels of purifying the gold they contained, were 
converted into works fabricated by large and dangerous ants, 
and the Indian dogs into griffaus, which, perhaps, were occa- 
fionally dreiied, furnifhed with artificial wings, and publicly 
expofed as guards on the moft confpicuous heights. 

We know , indeed, fimilar legendary tales of the Phoenician 
and Greek vaerchainte, which, from political motives, were in- 
vented and propagated for fimilar purpofes, in the then infant 
{tate of natural hiflory. The author might, therefore, with 
great propriety have introduced a variety of claflical paflages 
tending to corroborate his ingenious hypothefis; fuch as we 
read in Gefneri Pralect. de Mavigat. Phenic. 6. s. Orpheus. 

. 448. Beckmann ad Antigonum Cary/t. p. 87.—the fame in 
his Hifloria Natural, Veter. p. 144. 

That the later and more enlightened Greeks fmiled at fuch 
marvellous {tories as were preferved in voluminous works, for 
initance, that of Ged/rus N. A. ix. 4. is partly evident from 
Lucian’s Authentic Htftory. 

Our author concludes with fome remarks on thefe wonder- 
ful animals, as applicable to the fine arts, while he gives fome 
learned and ufeful hints for comparing thofe fables with the 
tradition relative to the famous expedition of the Argonauts, 
as well asthe Mofaic account of the Cherub. ** It would not 
be very difficult,” fays he, ‘* to attempt a complete genealogi- 
cal table of all thefe marvellous ercatures, as the Cherub, the 
Griffins, the Sphinxes, the Baal-ze-Bub, the Hippogriffi, the 
Chimeras, the Dragons, the Satan, Xc. Re, by arranging and 
claflifying them in the manner of Buffon: thus it could be 
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diplomatically and authentically proved, that al! thefe mon- 
fters, without exception, are the progeny of one common 
parent, and have made gradual trantitions into different fpe- 
cies and varieties, according to the complexion of the age, the 
peculiarities of climate, country, &c.” 

Such a mythological deduction, effected with a fimilar fpirit 
of inquiry and penetration as we find in the {mall cocunif be- 
fore us, would certainly be highly inftructive, by giving new 
and intereiting views ot objedts already known to the claffical 


ftudent. 








Arr. VI. Der Fiirft des Neunzehenten Fabrunderts ; Syfem 
der Staat/kunf unferer Zeit. Peterfburg, 1798. The 
Prince of the Nineteenth Ci century; or, @ Syftem of the 
Politics of our own Times. 


OLITICAL difcuffions on the principles of government, 
coming from the frozen zone, are, indeed, a phenome- 
non, and, as fuch, the work here announced has a ftrong 
claim to public attention. The author even feems to furpats 


2 Machiavel and a Mazarine. 


‘© The former (he fays) wrote for his own age, on principle S$ CON. 
genial to the times ; but mankind (then in an infant ttate) is now 
hecome a vigorous, courageous, and warlike youth, and govern. 
ments could ‘not, at prefent, profper with thofe principles. Rela- 
tions (continues he) have changed, and the deportment of govern- 
ments, like a prudent private individual, who never alienates his 
condu&t from his circumiftances, mutt change according to the latter.’* 


From this principle, the author continues to point out the 
means for Sovereigns to govern in perfeét fecurity : 


¢ AIT open defpotifm is dangerous, and like the child that ftrikes 
blindly upon a hard table or in ‘the eves of its narfe. Men will, and 
may very eafily, be treated as men; then it is that they do not feel 
the rod of the driver, and will even ‘kifs i it. ‘To treat men im fucha 
manner is the ftandard of politics ; of which, from Nimrod down to 
the Neros, and from thefe down to Catharine and the French Direc. 
tery, alk rulers have availed themfelves, but every ane in his own 
way. 

«© All (continues he) is hypothetical ; circumftances, opinion, and 
wants, determine every thing. Profit Ay the frft, govern the fecond, 
and create the third, and yoa may (urrogate the politics of the Neros 
to thofe of Henry IV.” 


We cannot defcribe better the fpirit of this work than the 
author himlelf has done here. ‘Thus he blends, in a mafterly 
Miahucr, 
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‘manner, the trucit, fublimeft; and moft excellent ideas, with 
the mott defpicable, malicious, and iljufory notions, fo as to 
form a tout enfemble which will even batie the moft acute logi+ 
cian, and prepoili{s him in favour of his fophifms and pa- 
radoxes. 

He pourtrays man in fuch odious colours, that the reader, 
attending to his picture ot Princes, will cenfure the latter for 
noi treating mankind in the true Eattern {tyle. In the. firlt 
part of his work, he afferts, that the French Revolution has 
been injurious to the caufe of liberty, becaufe all is to be ex- 
pected from gradual reforms, but nothing from revolutions. 
{n {peaking of conttitutions, the author reprefents that of 
Great Britain as the moft favourable to defpotifm, and advifes 
his ideal fovereign to get parliaments, &c. &c. He come 
mends alfo duels, as the means of refining manners. 

Another volume, which is to treat of education, is promifed 
by the fame author. Whom we fuppofe to refide much 
nearer the Rhine or the Elbe, than the Neva. 
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‘Art. VII. Voyage @ la Guiane et & Cayenne, &c. i.e. A 
Voyage to Guiana'and Cayenne, oi iene 1789, and the 
following Years. By L. M.B. Captain of a Privateer. 
8vo. Pp. 400. Sold by the Editor, at Paris, Imported by 
De Boffe, Gerard-ftreet. 1 798. 


HIS book contains a geographical defecription of Guiana 
and Cayenne ; a hiftory of their difeovery ; with an ac- 
eount of the poffeflions and eftablifhments of the French, the 
Dutch, the Spaniards, and the Portuguefe, in thofe parts, 
But we have met with nothing new ; no information that had 
not been given before in amore fatisfaCtory manner, by former 
writers ; no anecdotes that excite intereft ; and no reflections 
that befpeak either depth of knowledge or ftrength of judge- 
ment. ‘here are fome few plates, “with a tolerable map of 
the country, ‘and, at the end, a vocabulary of the French and 
Galibi, or the language of the Galibi Indians, the principal 
tribe of the natives of Guiana. 
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Art. VIII. Du Fanatifme dans la Lancue Revolutionnaire, &c, 
i.e. On the Fanatifm difplayed in the Revolt (tionary Language, 
and the perfecutions excited by the Barbarians of the Eighteenth 
Century againft the Chriftian Religion and its Miniflers. By 
Jean- Francois de la Harpe. 8vo. Pp. 168.~ Bene, Dulau, 
and Deboffe, London 1797. 


We 
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\ X JE had miflaid this interefting tra&, of which it was 


our intention to give fome account in our firft Ap- 

ndix. It comes from the pen of an old member of the 
rench Academy, who was formerly well known in the lite- 
rary world, and intimately connected with the principal p/:- 
lofophifis of the two laft reigns; and who has, during the re- 
volution, been alternately an object of panegyric and profcrip- 
tion, of reward and punifhment, to the different rulers of the 
Republic. He received, if our memoty fail t's not, the fum of 
three thoufand livres, voted him by the Convention, at the be- 
ginning of 1795. He is the author of many poetical and 
dramatic writings, academical difcourfes, and various other 
productions, publifhed between the years 1759 and 1785; 
and, fince the revolution, he has compofed a Hymn to Lrberty, 
in 1792; Virginia, a tragedy, in 17933 The Public Safety, or 
Truth for the Convention; A Guarantee for all Frenchmen; 
Yes or No? will the Convention remain or not? and A Dialogue 
between a Stranger called Common-Senfe and a Man of Candour, 
in 17953; On the War declared by our laft Tyrants againft Rea- 
Son, Morality, Literature, and Arts, adifcourfe delivered at the 
apening of the Republican Lyceum, on the 31ft of Dec. 1794, 
printed in 1796; and fince that he has written many political 
articles in the French Journals. The effay before us contains 
a jultification of the French clergy from the afperfions of their 
enemies; difplays, in a ftrong point of view, the folly of the 
revolutionary jargon; the fallacy of the revolutionary princi- 
ples; the infamy of the revolutionary doctrines; and the pro- 
fligacy of the revolutionary heroes. At the beginning of his 
work, the author deems it expedient to explain what “kind of 


philofophy it is, againft which he directs his attacks. 


‘¢ As it is neceffary to anticipate the objections of men who al. 
ways confine their replies to what has never been faid, I am obliged 
to apprize them that this phikefophy, which (thank Heaven!) I treat 
with all the contempt it deferves, is nothing more than the philofos 
phy of writers who chofe to call themfelves philfophers, becaufe 
they preached up atheifm, irreligion, impiety, hatred of ali lawful 
authority, contempt of all moral truths, and the deftraction of all 
the bonds of fociety. 'Thefe men might poffefs fenfe, knowledge, and 
even talents, on other points, but, afluredly, it would not be difficult 
to prove, that their whole doctrine, calculated, according to them- 
felves, to enlighten ihe people, was the mafter-piece of ignorance and 
abfardity ; and, in fhort, that they were the worthy precurfors of the 
revolutionary heroes, the Chaumelles, the Heberts, and the Marats.’’ 


(P. 5+) 
The author makes fome juft obfervations on the conduét of 


Mirabeau refpeCting the Civi! Conftitution of the Clergy; and 
his 
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his remarks on the abfurdity of the new laws, and of the cant 
terms of the revolution, are peculiarly pointed and ftrong. 


‘* Tt is pretended that by the new law againf calumny, called 
Daunou’s law, it is allowable to prove that a law is bad, but not to 
apply to ic fevere and difgraceful epithets. Thus, when I fhall have 
proved that a /eaw is a violation of every natural and political princi- 
ple, an attack upon the conftitution and upon the fovereign people 
who gave it their fan@ion ; that that /ecw punifhes the innocent and 
defpoils him of his property ; whence it follows that fuch /aw is, on 
the part of thofe who proclaim it as legillators and reprefentatives of 
the people, a crime and an abomination; I fhail not be allowed to 
call the /aw infamous, abfurd, abominable! —Is it not faying, in 
other words, ‘In the name of /:derty, free citizens, we forbid you to 
call things by their names, whenever thofe names are offenfive to us.’ 
Nothing is more confiftent, and this new law is truly revolutionary’? 


(P. 17.) 


Speaking of the falfe accufations preferred againft the loy- 
alifts in La Vendée, and againft the clergy who were accufed 
of exciting the civil war in that country, he notices the hack- 
nied allufions in the Convention and the Councils to thofa 
“* vaft plots the ramifications of which extend over all France,” 
on which he makes the following remark : 


“¢ This, phrafe has been repeated a hundred times in the tribune, in 
the very fame words, and, particularly, in a folemn report in Ven. 
demiaire, in which it promifed immediately to prove the vaf plot 
(Ihave the report now before me). In fact, the cannon, the grape- 
fhot, and the bayonets proved, as ufual, the vaf plot, and fince 
that time, no other proof has been required. In the fame manner, it 
was refolved to prove, by fticking up the lifls of the votes of all 
France, that 252,000 votes conitituted the majority of 950,000. 
The firft lift was ftuck up; the cannon of Vendemiaire rendered it 
unneceffary to ftick up the remainder; and it was proclaimed, in the 
Convention, that France had accepted the decrees of Fru@idor, (for 
re-electing two thirds of the Convention) and not a foul dared to 
deny it. If any one had been fo bold, he would certainly have been 
maffacred on, the fpot. This phenomenon will find its place amongft 
the reft and will crown them all; it is beyond all comparifon, the 
moft extraordinary occurrence that the world ever witnefled, and the 
circumftances attending it were equally fo.’’ 


. M. de la Harpe, talking of the Facol/ns, maintains, what 
nobody but the p aerer themfelves will be difpofed to conteft 
with him, that ‘* men who have publicly made falfehood and 
calumny, a principle, a habit, and a duty, and who have been 
convidted of falfchood whenever an inveftigation has been al- 
lowed, muft certainly be deemed unworthy of being believed 
en their own unfupported affertions, and thefe were-the onl 
proofs 
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Ee which they ever adduced,” againft the Royalifts in La 
endée. On the fubject of this fyftematic talfehood, he ob- 
ferves : 


*€ T have not here advanced a fingle word that is not rigidly true ; 
and this theory of iving, this confecration of calumny, will hereafter 
be claffed among the phe nomena of the revolution. The harangues of 
Danton and his affociates on The Calumny which ts allowable ogainft 
the Enemies of Liberty, cannot be forgotten; and it is well known, 
that the words exemres of liberty, like all the other revolutionary de - 
nominations, fuch as dr “fpocrats, Royalifts, Chouans, &c. always meant 
and ftill mean, in the mouth of the execrable fattion, a// tho/e who 
are not their accomplices or their faves. So much for the principle. 
The habit is fo well known, fo openly avowed, that the attempt to 
prove its exiftence would not be merely fuperfluous, but orev J 
ridiculous ; it is fo notorious, that if, by any chance, fome few ex 
ceptions fhould occur to the rule, hiftory will quote them as extraor. 
dinary facts, as a fpecies of prodigy. It is a fact, that all who are 
called ‘Facabius, Mountaineers, Patriots, &c. are every day employed 
in the fabrication of lies for the ufe of the morrow.—As to the duty, 
falfchood is fo far a duty with them, that were any one of them to 
evince the finalleft feruple on thar head, he would be treated as an 
apottate, a deferter, in fhort, as ax home? man, Among innumerable 
facts that might be adduced in fupport of what I advance, I fhall only 
mention one which occurred in Vendemiaire,* and is too well con. 
firmed to be difputed. It was declared in the tribune of the Con. 
¥ention, that, the Sections were labouring to flarve Paris. This 
impofition was not a whit more abfurd than a thoufand others that 
were hourly practifed. Yet I know not how it happened that, in 
ene of the committecs, a member obferved that it was noc true that 
the Partfians were endeavouring to ftarve themfelves, and that fuch a 
ftory was too ridiculous : ee another member anfwered, with evi- 
dent tl humour, /¢ way pohly not be true; but it 1s neverthele/s a 
wery proper thing to be fai id im the tribune. "And he was right. 

«« Obferve, that, in the adoption of this fyftem, their conduét ts 
confiftent and the refult of neceflity. Men, whom every truth accufes 
and condemns, have no other arms to ufe for the purpofe of defence or 
attack (by words), than falfehood. ‘They, there fore, will continue 
0 lig fo long as they fhall be able to lie with impunity. The mo- 
ment that impunity ceafes, all their refources will be deitroyed.’’ 


The author traces in a mafterly manner the infamous ma- 
chinations of the revolutioniits for the dettruction of all reli- 
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* In OSober.1795, when the Convention infifted on the re-ele@ion 
of two-thirds of irs own body, and the Paritians refiited this grofs 
wiolaticn of the tundamental principle ot their new conititution.— 
Reviewer. 
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gion in France ; and he fhews that the word religion has even 
been excluded from the revolutionary vocabulary ; for in all 
the decrees of the legiflature, in all the refolutions of the muni- 
Cipalities, in all the harangues of their orators, it never once 
occurs: the expreflions, fanatici/m and worfbip being invaria- 
bly fubftituted for it. This he confiders as a faint but certain 
mark of inward fhame, as a real but involuntary homage to 
religion itfelf. The abolition of Sunday, and the sa ob- 
fervance of decadary feffivals, are alternately the objects of his 
ridicule and indignation ; he infifts that it is no more in the 
power of men to change ideas, which are the intelle€tual re- 
prefentation of objeéts, than to change the very nature of thofe 
objects ; and that it will be impoffible to ene the general 
obfervance of any periodical feftival, which is not founded in 
religion. Names may be changed, but not things. 


*© In the French revolution particularly the name of fefival may 
be given to the anniverfary of a great crime, a famous murder, or a 
memorable maflacre. The Jacobins, were they once more to become 
matters of France, might render their September the object of a feftt- 
wal, as it will always be, what Collot D’Herbois properly called. ity 
an article of their credo; but would no more be a feftival with the 
people of France, or with any other people in the world, than if a 
Bang of highwaymen were to celebrate an orgy in their cavern, to in- 

ult the memory of all the travellers whom a had murdered ; and 
yet nothing could prevent them from renewing their fe/iva/, and rene 
dering it annual, until they were fent to the gallows. 


On the blafphemous fubftitution of the Temples of Reafon for 
the Temples of God, he thus cloquently exclaims : 


«© O human extravagance! can your archives, fo ancient and fo 
rich, prefent any thing to be compared with the Temples of Reafon P 
Fifty thoufand Jemples of Reafon! No, nothing lefs than the French 
Revolution was requifite to reduce the human mind to this abje& ftate 
of degradation, Nothing lefs than a nation half delirious, half ftupi- 
fied, was requifite to give birth to Temples of Reafon. Ina word, the 
Temples of Keafon ate the chef d’ceuvre, the ze p/us ultra, of madnefs ; 
and it was juft, it was proper, that they fhould be given to ns. 
Fuftus es, Domine, et redium jadicium tunm, 

*¢ Will you tell me of the idolatry of the Egyptians which has 
been the object of fo much derifion ?—It was a thoufand times lefs 
abfurd than your own; and had, at leaft, a real object, a meahing, 
an intention. It is, no doubt, ridiculous to adore an onion and a 
crocodile ; but the onion is good to eat, and the crocodile is an ob- 
ject of tear. They adored, in a wholefome vegetable, that fertility 
of which it was the fymbol; in the mifchievous animal, they — 
cated the vengeance of Heaven, of which it was the initrument. With 


them every fpecies of worfhip was direfted through emblems and 
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figures to the Deity himfelf. We know that all their rites, all their 
hymns, were firft. addrefled to the fuperior Gods, to Ifis, the earth 
that afforded nourtfhment ; to Hermes, the inventor of the {ciences, 
&c. “Every other idea was fymbolical and fecondary, and only ex. 
preflive of gratitude or fear. But have the founders of the Temples of 
Reafon ever told us that under that name they only adored the God 
from whom all intelligence emanated? Not one of them dared to do 
fo, and even thi§ explanation, all infufficient as it would have beer, was 
above the comprehenfion of moit of them; as their Fefivals of Rea- 
fon, and their Goddeffes of Reafon too plainly demonttrate. No men- 
tion was ever made of God at thofe feftivals ; ar lecft, his name was 
never ‘aitered but to be blafphemed. Ic was atthe #efivals of Rea- 
fon that the Gaddefs of Reafon was teprefented by the firft profticute 
that fell in their way, who was paid for pertorming her part, and who 
was placed in acar witha crucifix underherfeet. it was atthe Fefi- 
wal of Reafon that a ftage.player afcended the pulpit at St. Roch, and 
making Goda party in his caufe, denied his exiftence in the front of 
his altars, and neverthelefs vomited forth a thoufand furious impreca- 
tions againtt that non-exifting God, dared him to exert his vengeance ; 
and becaufe, he did not cruth him with his thunder, concluded that 
there was no God ;* a demonftration which produced the greateft ef- 
fect on the audience. It was at the Feflivals of Reafon that the buft 
of Marat was placed upon the altar, and that thofe who were fuf. 
pected of fanatic:/m (that is of believing in God) were forced to bend 
their knee to Marat. It was at the Fefiwals of Reafon, that Liberty, 
another Divinity of thofe feftivals, alfo appeared in great pomp, re- 
prefented alfo, moft aptly, by a Profticute. And yet J am not to be 








* « This wretch probably imagined that God was bound in ho- 
nour t» anfwer his appeal ; and that he could not, without 'difgrace, 
refule the challenge. One would have fuppofed that God could have 
crufhed him no where but in the pulpit at Saint Roch, and that if he 
loft fo fair an opportunity to revenge himfelf he never would recover 
it. I will not name this actor, becaufe it is poflible he may repent. 
But you, who, without being mad like him, evince your impatience 
at the forbearance of God to exterminate thofe who infult him, refle& 
on the {udlime eypreflion of St. Auttin: Patiens, guia aternus ; God 
is patient, becaufe he is eternal. Think that it is juft that he, whofe 
blow is remedilefs, and its effects eternal, fhould not be in a hurry 
to inflict it. ‘Think, ye who have fome idea of a God, that effential 
order, is not, cannot be found upon earth; that the wicked are more 
to be pitied becaufe they are mere inftruments deftined to be broken ; 
that the good, although they may fuffer, are much lefs to be ‘pitied, 
fince they are fupported by confcience and by hope, which cannot 
both fail them; and leave Him to purfue his own courfe, who, for 
the punifhment of the one and the reward of the other, has eternity 
before him,’’. + 


allowed 
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allowed to exprefs my admiration; to fay, that my admiration is 
equal to my horror!—They may fay what they will; but this is 
glorious, becaufe it is horrible ; it 1s.glorious, becaule it is difguftful ; 
it is glorious becaufe it excites pity. What! you have an inftin’ 
juft enough to applaud, when you fee a bully chaltifed for his infe- 
lence ; and yet you will not make ufe of that fame inftin¢t to applaud 
when a people, intoxicated with the mof infolent vanity which ever 
fet the good fenfe of all nations and all ages at defiance, exclaims to 
the world, © Learn of me to be great,’ and inftantaneoully fails into a 
ftate of abjeét Cegradation hitherto unexampled ;—* Learn of me to 
be wife,’ and; infantaneouily difplays an excefs of extravagance of 
which no human being had before been capable ;—* Learn of me to be 
free,” and inftantaneoufly finks into a ftate of fubjugaticn which 
the vileit flaves in the world would never have borne for a moment ! 
What, you do not think it glorious that a people who no longer believes 
in God, who prohibits the adoration of God, fhould adore Marat! (and 
he was really adored by the French ;) that a nation who rejects all 
worthip, fhould eftablifha worfhip for Marat! (and it was eftablifhed 
in good earneft). What! do you not fee that people immerged in 
filth, and celebrating its glory, and its greatnefs! Do you not heat 
the univerfal fhouts of the whole woxld, extended through all ages! 
I hear them dijtinttly, and 1 predi¢t, that whenever children fhall be 
taught to read, there will bea chaprer, in the books devoted to their 
ule, entitlked : Of what happened in France when fhe refalved to re- 
generate the world; and that chapter will be a fhore abridgement of 
the French Revolution, adapted to the capacity of children. . (Pp. 


63—67.) 


We would willingly extend our extraéts from this intereft- 
ing book to.a much greater length, but the prefcribed limits 
of our work render fuch extention impracticable.. With one 
other fhort quotation, therefore, we muft conclude our review 
of it. The author, having contended that all the evils which 
have defolated his country are chiefly imputable to the writings 
of the Philofophers, urgently calls on them, either publicly to 
abjure their. principles, or, at leaft, to keep them to them- 
felves, and thus prevent the inevitable confequences of their 
propagation. 


«© Only one of you, in 1790,, oply one (the Abbé Raynal) figned 
a kind of difavowal of this nature, but drawn up in a manner that 


gave too great a feope for ridicule, and too little ftrength to truth.* 
What 


re 7 


a abu 





* This celebrated letter of the Abbé Raynal, which excited great 
confternation among the Philofophers of the Affembly, at the time 
when it was prefenied, and would in all probability have brought the 
Abbé to the Guillotine, had not death anticipated the ftroke of the ex- 
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What have the reft done? What are they ftill doing? I fpeak not 
of the old mafters ; few ‘of them remain, and thofe few are filent. 
But the Scholars become Doétors, fo proud, and fo pleafed to reft 
their ph:lofophy on the revolution, and the revolution on their phi/o/2- 
phy (and in fact they are truly worthy of each other), What is their 
prefent conduct? Some of them read at the wational infiitute treatifes 
on ean nae atheifm, with fuch a commanding tone of authority, 
that one of their brethren thinks himfelf obliged, with all humility, 
to atk their permiffion to believe in God ; others ftill conduét, with an 
intrepid conftancy, philofophical Journals, much patronized but little 
read, in which our philofophy and our revolution are always held up 
as the moft glorious objects that have been feen fince the creation of 
the world, excepting Robefpiere and the Yacobins, whom they give 
up without dfficulty, though the ‘Facobins do not give up their Robef- 
piere, nor yet themfelves. The former re-print the works of a mad- 
man, named La Métrie, configned, before the revolution, to the 
contempt, even of the philofophers themfelves, but again brought 
into vogue by the revolution, as a brave atheift, who gloried in being 
at once a machine and a plant. The latter eagerly publifh rhapfodies 
which the authors themfelves did not dare to print, infipid though 
fcandalous ; tedious though impious ; ftupid though extravagant ; * 
fuch in fhort that it becomes doubtful which are the greateft objects 
of contempt, thofe who conceived and wrote them, or thofe who have 
the effrontery to praife them, Great works + are publifhed, in which 

a falfe 





ecutioner, was previoufly fhewn to Meffieurs Malouct and Mallet du 
Pan, who were then at Paris; and who, we believe, did not entertain 
the fame opinion of it, as that here exprefied by M, de la Harpe.— 
Reviewer, 

we ae others James the Fataliff and the Supplement to the 
Voyage to Otabeite. 1 have no doubt that this declaration will greatly 
offend the profeffors of atheifm, who daily proftrate themfelves before 
the shade of Diderot, and of other old matters of the fame {chool, 
who exclaim, in thé language of the illuminati, which they fancy is 
fo folemn and auguft, Shade of Helvetins, hail! Patience, gentle- 
men, you fhall hear by and bye the grounds of my decifion.’’ 


«+ That of Mr. Dupuis, already confuted by fome excellent 
writers, but to which I may tefurn hereafter. It is lefS dangerous 
than.the others, becaufe it difplays great depth of refearch, and is not 
fuited to the capacity of moft readers; but the author is a fuperficial 
{cholar, a tirefome writer, aud a deteftable reafoner. His work 
even contains follies, which may be called revolutionary, becaufe 
they exceed all the follies that were ever known before ; and phrafes 
mm which the ideas and the words are at direét variance. Hitherto 
atheifts had been, very confiftently, termed ungrateful ; becaufe it is 
an act of odious-ingtatitude to difayow, in God,. the wecefary ver 
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a falfe erudition is lavifhed to revive the hypothefes of the fabulous 
ages, and to oppofe them, with a laughable confidence, to faéts efta- 
blifhed by hiftorical monuments ; and they are not afhamed of fetting 
the hypothefes above the facts, becaufe the facts are in favour of religion, 
and the hypothefes in favour of atheifm. Journalifts, who call them- 
felves philofopbers and not Facobins, denounce, as enemies to liberty, 
all thofe who believe in the neceflity of a religion, and who have the 
courage to profefs the religion of their fathers ; they fend them back, 





which, when he created man, gave him every thing (to ufe the ex- 
preffion of Voltaire), and without whom nothing that exifts can pot- 
fibly be accounted for, It was referved for an atheift of the prefent 
day to retort the reproach, and to call thofe ungrateful and baftard 
children who refufe to acknowledge nature for their mother. It was 
referved for a philofopher of the eighteenth century to be ignorant, 
that zature is an abftract term, which, in its moft comprehenfive 
fenfe, can only fignify the totality of exifting beings, and that con- 
fequently zature cannot produce any thing, not being itfelf a fub- 
ftance, and only reprefenting to the mind the abftract idea of beings 
confidered in their univerfality. Thus; to render an abfra@ion the 
common mother of all mankind, and to accufe men of being ungrate- 
ful to an abftraGion, of being the bafards of an abftra&tion, betrays 
an excefs of ignorance and folly, of which a mere Tyro in logic 
would be incapable. If M. Dupuis was ferious when he wrote this 
phrafe, we mutt conclude that atheifts neceflarily become mad the mo- 
ment they attempt to reafon on their fyflem ; if not, it is clear that 
he aéted like many other phi/ofophers, who have faid to themfelves, 
« Let us conftantly rifk whatever is moft abfurd in impiety. The 
impiety will cover the abfurdity in the eyes of fools, who conftitute 
the greateft part of fociety ; and men of information will laugh, and 
be filent.’ ‘This mode of calculation, which for a long time was fpe- 
cious, may chance to be erroneous now. When folly has generated 
crimes, we ought to do more than defpife her.’’ 


The Monfieur Dupuis, whom the author here attacks, is, we fup- 
fe, the fame man who was formerly Royal Cenfor, and Member of 
the Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. After the Revolu- 
tion he took his feat in the National Convention, as member for the 
rtment of the Seine and Oife. He has fince been appointed Pro- 
feflor to the Central Schools, and Member of the National Lofticute, 
in the department of Antiquities. He tranflated in 1774 thofe plays 
of Sophocles which had not been tranflated before ; and in 1777 he 
publifhed the Tranflation of a Greek work of Anthemitis on Mechani- 
cal paradoxes, with notes. He has publithed fome other works, of 
different kinds, but that which has extorted the cenfures of M. de la 
Harpe’ appeared in 1795, in 4 vols, 4to. and 12 8v0, and was en- 
titled, ‘* Original ot ail Worlhip, or Untverfal Religion.’’ 


Reviewer, 
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with a moft noble difdain, and a moft ingenious farcafir, to the 
fourteenth century. Paltry rhymfters, who with to be witty, cannor 
conceive it poffible that any body fhould acknowledge 2 Providence, 
and reprefent fuch an idea as fo manifeftly ridiculous, that it needs 
only be mentioned to be laughed at.’’ (Pr. gg—105.) 


We are furprized that this tract has never been tranflated 
into Englith. The fame fource which affords the poifon 
fhould be made to fupply the antidote. 





Art. 1X. Lettres d'un Voyageur a L'Absé Barruel, on Nou = 


Jaitesen Alle ‘magne, Anec ipdss Suir quelgu ‘Sor ands P. erfonnages 

de ce Pays, Chronique Scandaleuvfe, Sc. i.e. Letiers Jr: 1 

a Traveller to the Abbé Barrue/, or, New Decuments for 

his Memoirs, new D feaveri es meio in Germany, Anecidates 
: hat C Scandals: 

of jome great Perfonages in that Country, Scandalous Chroni- 

cle, Sc. Svo. Pp. 44. Price 1s. Dulau, Deboffe.. Lon- 


don. 1749. 


ETTERS from a traveller cannot but remind us of the 
ftrange privilege which travellers in general are r proach- 
ed with afluming, whether juftly or not, it is not ovr pro- 
vince to decide. When ftrong and ext raordinary tf: &s appear 
fanctioned only by the authority of an anonymous writer, they 
certainly come ina quefit: nable the pe, and vreat caution fhould 
be ufed in the tafk of analyfis and comparifon, before im iplicit 
credit be given them. We have exercifed fuch caution in 
our examination of thefe Letters, but hove not been able to 
decide what degree of credit is due to them. Some of the 
facis, however, do rot reft on the ipfe dixit of the suthor, and 
thcfe are fufficiently curious to excite attention. We mutt ob- 
{-rve, however, betore we proceed any tarthe r. that the book 
has eo fuppre Ted by the author, on account of amaft feandalous 
anecdote which it conteins of the old King of Pruffia, Frederic 
the Great ; and, indeed, if the whole of the Scandalous Chrout- 
ele had been omitted, we thould have been much better pleafed 
with the performance. The Letters, purged, no doubt, of all 
their excrefcences, and confiderably enlarged by the addition 
of a variety of important fads and documents, as we under- 
ftand, are to appear again early in the enfuing winter, in the 
form and fize ot an octavo volume. 
In his firit Letter, dated June 1ft. 1799, the author tells 
us, that he was in Germany when the firit volume of Barruel’s 


Memoirs was publifhed, but that, from the great pains taken 
10 
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to prevent its circulation on the continent, he was unable to 
procure it till he returned to England not Jong fince. He 
then exprefles his extreme furprize on perufing it, at the 
great ciforts made by the Abbé to develope the plan of an 
anti-chriitian confpiracy, when he had ahaa d full as much 
(tout autant) from a b 0k publifhed upwards of eighteen years 
ago. This book was the Private Life of Louis XV. which 
has ever been confidere 'd as a moit contemptible libel, in which 
truth, morality, and religion are treated with equal contempt. 
He certainly pees fome Rita pailages which fupport his 
affertion ; and fufhciently prove that the writer of that Life faw 
the views and exertions of the philofophifts 1 in the fame point 
of view as the Abbe. Whether the latter took any of his 
ideas and opinions from the former, we cannot pretend to fay, 
but the libellous attack of the biographer upon the Dukes 
D’Arvenfon and De Choifeul, and the inferences drawn from 
the conduct of the litter, refpeéting the fuppreffion of the 
Jetuits, would afford fome fan¢tion to fuch a fuppofition. 

In the fecond epiltle, we are told that the author, being at 
tea, at the houfe of a lady of quality at Weimar, on the rgth 
of Sept. 1795, the conyerfation turned on French politics, 
when the lady told him that, fo early as the beginning of Aug. 
1789, the had received a letter from a correfpondent at Paris, 
in which the leading events of the revolution were foretold ;— 
that fhe at firft had thought that her correfpondent had loft his 
fenfes, but, fince the verification of his prediétions, fhe had 
kept his letter as a curiofity. She gave the author a copy of 
it, which we fhall tranflate for the gratification of our readers. 


«© T am not the only one who has fuffered by thefe changes ; but 
the new {tate of things is fo flattering that paft misfortunes will foon 
be RRO 

The loan of 30 millions was proclaimed yefterday, and is al- 
a) filled. ‘This is a matter of fome importance to thofe who, like 
myfel, have vefted their property in French fecurities ; for it proves 
that there is ftill money to be had. ‘The conftitution will be ready 
next week ; then troops will be ordered to march and put a ftop to 
the fires. As foon as that fhall be finifhed, the clergy will be attack- 
ed. Not only the property of the monks, but alfo that of the bifhops 
andj archbifhops will be confifcated. When this, bufinefs is fettled, 
the property of the nobles will be feized, and they will be made to 
foffer feverely. All this being accomplithed, a hew and fgreat revo- 
lution will be atchieved without any farther effort. I can, even now, 
announce it as certain.' The eh iftian religion will be abolithed 
shooegtions France. ‘The plan ofa new worfhip is already drawn u 
but it will not be proclaimed until all their riches fhall be taken Eon 
the clergy ; for when they have no: a /o/ lett they will not be able to 
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make any farther refiftance. The whole of the new worthip confifts 
of public amufements, harangues to be delivered on certain folemni- 
ties, &c. in a word, it will be @ kind of opera. This worthip, at 
leaft, will be more amufing than the chriitian worfhip. 

©The lawyers and attornies will alfo be d/owz ug, and, from 
this moment, juftice will be adminiftered gratis. Law fuits will 
henceforth be carried on withont expence ; the ftate will pay all, 

‘¢ Every thing goes on as faft as poilible, and in two months from 
this time the whole bufinefs will be done.” 


This letter was written in German, and the original is fub- 
joined. Our readers may, perhaps, be inclined to afk, how a 
letter fo extraordinary could lay fo long concealed? and wh 
the author himfelf, who appears to have a communicative dit 
pofition, fhould have kept it by him four years without com- 
municating it to the public? The lady to whom the letter 
was addrefled, and from whom he received the copy, is {tated 
to be the Baronefs de S - - - n, widow to the Grand Equerr 
of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar and Eifenach. But if he with 
to have it received as an authentic document, we advife him, 
by all means, to fubjoin not only the lady’s name (about which, 
having thus plainly defignated her, there can be no delicacy) 
but alfo the name of her correfpondent. He applies the differ- 
ent parts of the letter to the fubfequent events of the revolu- 
tion, and fhews that they perfeétly correfpond. 

The author’s remarks on the ftate of Germany and of Ger- 
man literature, are extremely curious; but, in the intere(ting 
anecdotes which he relates, the names of the perfons concern- 
ed are wanting, as well as his own, to eftablith their authen- 
ticity. He obferves, that ever fince Frederic the Second firtt 
introduced the principles of philofophifm into his dominions, 
they became tafhionable throughout Germany; and hence 
ninety-nine out of every hundred German writers adopt the 
revolutionary jargon of the French ; and if any man were to 
fet about ferioufly to prove to them that their principles were 
fatal to public manners, and to the peace of individuals and 
of empires, they would confider him ‘ as a narrow-minded 
being, as a monk, as a barbarian.’’ All Germany would 
laugh at a prince, who fhould patronize the arts and fciences 
and yet condemn philofophifm. Some princes fuffer their 
fubje&s to broach democratical opinions fo long as they do not 
affect their condu& ; fo that to excite ten thoufand to rebellion 
is no ¢rime in the eyes of thefe modern Solons and Lycurgufes, 
except the perfon exciting them be an active rebel himfelt | 
Blind, ignorant, infatuated men, who thus tamely fuffer a 


gulph of deftrudtion to be prepared into which ye muft, fooner 


The 


pr later, inevitably fall | 
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The author obferves on this fubje& that, ‘(a French demo- 
crat foon becomes impatient of the yoke, and commits fome 
folly that betrays him ; but the cold phlegmatic difpofition of 
the Germans, onthe contrary, and the calmnefs of their ima- 
gination allow them to combine the moft daring opinions 
with the moft fervile conduét ; hence it is, that the great-mafs 
of combultible matter, which ‘has tor fo many years hese col- 
lecting under the political edifice of Germany, has not yet 
damaged the fabric.’’ Many of thefe princes, we are told, 
have been thus led to become members of the feé of the illu- 
minati, though the leaders of that fe& have taken care to let 
them no farther into the fecret than their immediate intereft 
required. 

Whoever dares to combat thefe principles are ftigmatized 
as blockheads, monks, and perfecutors, by the numerous, or 
rather innumerable, horde of Jacobin feribblérs, with w hich 
Germany abounds. ‘Uhe author affirms that there are « up- 
wards of 8,000 writers and fcribblers of all defe riptions, who 
continually direét and Jay fiege to the public opinion in that 
unhappy country ;* that feven or eight thoufand new works, 
at leaft, fwell the annual catalogues, at the fair of Lei IPZAg 5 . 
and that, according to the calculations of a German writer, 
which ine confiders as very moderate, and which I read over 
five or fix times before I could believe my eyes, there are 
about three millions of volumes, great and {mall, upon all fub- 
je&ts, circulated every year through Germany, ninety-nine in 
every hundred of which are produced by the fophilts, free- 
mafons, illuminati, and the whole philofophical crew.” t The 
dangers to which Germany is expofed from this deftructive 
army of fcribblers, appear to have made little impreflion on 
the princes of the empire, who have been unaccountably led 
to believe them innocuous. 


«© Thus after the Chevalier Zimmerman had once more unmafked, 
in 1788, in his Defence of Frederic the Great,’ the con{piracy ot 
the illuminati, thoufands of publications inftantaneoully appeared in 
juftification of the fet, in w hich he was termed, £ a blockhead, 
grovelling in fuperftition, and an enemy to that knowledge whic h 
more enlightened men than himfelf withed to diffufe.’ (Life of Zim- 
merman«)—IJt was by fimilar marnccuvres that Hofman was obliged, 
after the death of Leopold, to give up his Journal; that he was de. 
prived of his appointment of profeffor, and compelled to quit his na- 
tive country. Laftly, Sir, it is known that a fuit was inftituted 
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againft Zimmerman in 1792, for having publicly advanced this pro- 
pofition, the truth of which was efiablithed by fo many authentic 
documents—* The Baron de Knigge unmatked, proved to be an illu 
miné, a democrat, and a {cducer ot the people,’ and that he was fen- 
tenced, in 1795, to make apologies to hi um for Rance publ. cly infulted 
him; and that, Sir, merely tor having juitiy afcrived to knigge a 
pablication which did not bear his name.” 


The author promifes to fupply fome freth proofs of the 
afcendancy which thefe democratical feribblers had acquired 
over the late King of Pruffia; and he relates an anecdote of 
the Emperor L-opold which furprizes us nota little, but for 
the authenticity of which he pledges himfelt. That prince 
being one day in his cabinet with Prince R... (from whom 
the author had the anecdote) and one of his principal minitters, 
made the following obfervation : 


** It feems that every attempt to prevent a general revolution will 
be vain; the impulfion is given. If this calamity be inevitable, will 
it not be better for fovereigns tobeein it themfelves, than fuffer it to be 
begun by the dregs of their fubjects? Would not the true means of 
avoiding the dreadtul fubverfion which has taken place in France be, 
to make the head march firft and not the feet.”,—Now, Sir, let me afk 
you, what prince could be better acquainted with all the fchemes of 
the illuminati than Leopold, who was fully informed of them 
by Metlrs. Hofman and Zimmerman, and by the denunciations of 
the Court of Munich; and who had refolved to crufh that abomina- 
ble fe, and intended to denounce it to the Dict of Ratifbon? 
Either, then, he mutt have been fo much alarmed at the extent and 
deep roots of the evil which he had ju difcovered, that he almoft 
dcfpaired of his ability to fupp ly the appropriate re medy ; ; OF, he had 
been perfuaded of what the fo phifts have been inceff; intly prociai iming 
for the lait fitry years, that the prefent ftate of know ledge rendered a 
general revolution necefl: iry. Ta enher cafe, what mult be the power 
and the influence of thefe fworn enemies to public peace ! 





But whatever might be the private fentiments of Leopold, 
he never rendered them public, nor yet aéted on the ftrange 
principle here imputed to him. Not fo the late King of Pruf- 
fra, who publicly proclaimed the revolutionary maxims, and 
in the celebrated Priuffian code, which was circulated through- 
out Germany in 1- gly employed all the cant terms of the 
Gallic philofophifm ; it was, indeed, ‘ fo impregnated with 
the principles and the j jargon of the Rosmeh revolutioniits, that 
Mr. Becker, in his G rman Gizette (Deutfche Zeitung, P. 
47, 1791) drew a tolerable juft parallel of it with the confti- 
tution ot France ; and enother democratic Journalift obferved 
the following year, ‘This work is a phenomenon, and ex- 
aly refembles the conttitution of France (Der Weltbirrger, 
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vii heft, 1792, P. 433’).—Pruffia, it appears, was indebted for 
this code, according to she Abbé Denina ay “tothe philcfophical 
Spirit of M. de Curmer and his affociates. 

But even this inftance of infatuation is exceeded by the in- 
comparable folly of a Prince de H— H— (we with we knew 
his name that he might be tranmitted to pofterity as the prince 
of blockheads) who faid ene day at his Court, ** The French 
are in the right ; the people can difpenfe with nobles and 
princes ; TI, who am a prince my felf, cannot but admit this.” 
"The late Prince of Neuwied, too, whofe faculties appear to have 
been call in the fame mould with thofe of the candid Prince of 
H. H., was accultomed to fay to every body he faw, ‘1 with 
to be adownright ariftocrate ; but when I read the Gazette of 
that curfed Britlot, I am compelled to fay, in fpite of myfelf, 
—ithat man is right.” 

In the anecdote to which we alluded at the beginning of this 
article, Frederic the Great is accufed, on the authority of a 
Prince de R... an old philofopher too, of having indulged a 
molt horrid propenfity ; and his mind is {tated to have been fo 
far depraved, that he ordered, by a claufe in his will, that his 
boly thould be interred on the {ame fpot in which during his 
life he had caufed the objeéts of this deteitable paffion to be 
buried. In order to afcertain the truth of this anecdote, the 
author procured a copy of Frederic’s will, in which he found 
the following claufe. 


‘¢ T willingly and without regret. reftore this breath of life ta 
beneficent nature who lent it ts me, and my body to the elements 
of which it is compofed. Ihave lived like a philofopher, and I wif 
to be interred like one, without ceremony, without expence, without 
pomp. Iwill not be embalmed. Let me be buried at Sans Souer, 
at the top of the Lerrece, where I have caufed a tomb to be prepared 
for me. Prince Maurice of Naffau was alfo buried in a wood near 
Cleves. Should I die in the field, or on a journey, my body muft be 
depofited in the ne: rofl piace till winter, when it inult be conveyed to 
Sans Souci, and interred in the appoin.ed fpor.”’ 

This order, however, wes not attended to by the fucceffor 
of Frederic, who had him buried in the church of the garrifon 
at Potflam. It the Anecdote be true, it fhould be preferved 
in hiftory; if falfe, its talfehood fhould be immediately de- 
teCted and expofed. 

We (thal! finifh our account of this Letter with the conclu- 
ding refleftions. 


T was on the point of finifhing my — when I recolle&ted 


your little difpute with the Monhly Rea 5 I fay little difpute, 
becaufe, althouoh the Reviewer does not fcruple to give you a formal 
contradi¢toa 
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contradiction on many points, he is fo completely deficient in proof:, 
that he is unable to convince even thofe who are moft anxious to be 
convine:d. © 1 have, notwithftanding, met with fome perfons who, 
not having read your Memoirs, coniider the little ftings of the Re- 
viewer as fo many vigorous thruits of his lance ; and, indeed, there is 
no entering into a controverfy with fuch people. It was my intention 
to defer ta my next letter what I had to fay of Profeffor Béttiger, whofe 
authority, for want ‘of a better, is oppofed to the thoufand proofs 
which your Memoirs exhibit ; but, all {uperfluous as it is, I fhall fay 
it now. 

66 ] was particularly acquainted with this profeffor, who is one of 
the moft learned men in Germany, in every fpecies of literature and 
fvience. ‘Th: {phere of his patriotifm is not lefs extenfive, for it em- 
braces the whole world. He is a true co/mapoltte, and, in many re- 
fpetts, a good man; but there is no perfon in Weimar that entertains 
a doubt, that he is an ardent republican ; and, indeed, he makes no 
fecset of it. I shall not ftop to prove this in form; but fhall, for the 
prefent, content myfelf with relating an aneedote, which, if it fail to 
convince you that he ts an i//uminé, will, at leait, prove that his tefti- 
mony re(pecting the di/appearance of illuminifin fhould be received 
with extreme caution. 

“¢ On the rath of June, 1795, I dined at his houfe. I there met 
with fome of the German literati who are diftinguifhed for their cofmo- 

itical opinions, and an amiable and loyal Englifhman, who can 
vouch for the truth of what I advance. After dinner, M. Battiger, 
in a tranfport of democracy which made him forget that there were 
fome zealous loyaliits among his guefts, fome foreigners who had the 
honour of being admitted into the prefence of his fovereign and bene- 
factor, gave—The French Republic! And this toaft was given and 
drunk with enthufiafm at a time, when the foldiers of his mafter * 
were probably fhedding their blood on the frontiers to preferve their 
country from the horrors of a French Invafion ! 

** Among the guefts was the fon of the illuftrious bard who has 
celebrated our firft tathers ; of that faithful painter of nature, at once 
fimple, affecting, and fublime, the perufal of whofe works affords an 
ample compenfation for all the difguit experienced in learning the Ger- 
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‘6 * Who that reads this account will not fuppofe that M. Bétti- 
gee and his companions were all victims of oppreffion? Yet nothin 
can be more mild, more paternal than the government of the Duke de 
Weimar, and, in general, of moft of the petty princes of Germany, 
I have had an oportunity of obferving, of knowing feveral of them, 
and I am far from wifhing to pay vain compliments at the expence of 
truth. Charles Auguitus de Weimar, head of the elder branch of the 
jllitrious and ancient houfe of Saxe, 15 too well-informed, too good, 
reo aceeffible, too plain and too familiar in his manners, ever to be- 


come # tvrant.” 


man 
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man language.* Alas! F little expetted to find a violent demagogue 
in the fon of this incomparable poet !”’ 


We fhall wait, with fome impatience, for the appearance 
of the volume which we are taught to expe&; but we ftrenu- 
oufly recommend it to the author, cither to prefix his name 
to the book, or to accompany his faéts with the beft proofs of 
which they are fulceptible. 





* « The partifans of German literature, whofe numbers encreafe 
every day, will, no doubt, be offended with me for having fpoken of 
the greater part of the German writers as a heap of fertbes and /erib- 
blers; and yet I have only adopted the idea of aGerman critic, whom 
I have before quoted ; and who fays, ia another place, ‘the great num- 
ber of thefe authors prove nothing more than that there are a multi. 
tude of people who-- write.’ When I fpeak of the authors of the 
firit clafs, i fhall do them all the juftice they deferve; but 1 cannot 
make the greater mafs of German writers better known than by tranf- 
lating the work which I have mentioned ; and I fhall the more wil- 
lingly undertake it, as, in a few pages, the able critic gives a tketchy 
not only of she prefent ftate of literature, but alfo of the fyftem of 
education now prevalent in Germany. He cenfures, very juftly, the 
imprudent immorality of three-fourths of thefe writers; the philan- 
thropic inftitutes, the regimen of the univerfities which produce nothing 
but free-thinkers, infirm and diffolate young men, (fiechen wuftlings) ; 
the modifh affectation of wit, the dutterfly-geninfes; the rage for phi- 
lofophifing on every fubjeét; and of deciding every queftion without 
any previous examination ; in fhort, he complains, that lacqueysy 
army furgeons or barbers, and players devoid of talent, have fuddenly 
become profetfors in fome of the Univeriitics.”’ 





Art. X. Voyage dans la Haute et Baffe Egypte, fait par lordre 
de l’ancien Gouvernement, et contenant des Obfervations de 
tous genres. Par. ©. S. Sonnini, ancien Officier et Inge 
nieur de la marine Francoife, et Membre de plufieurs So- 
cictés Savantes et Littéraires. 8vo. 3 vol. Pp.1266. 1 Vol. 
4to. of Plates. Buiffon, Paris, 1799, imported by De Boffe, 
Gerard Street. dravels in Upper and Liwer Egypt, under- 
taken by Order of the Old Government of France. By C.S, 
Sonnini, Engineer in the French Navy, and Member of 
feveral Scientific and Literary Academics. Iluftrated 
with 40 Engravings of Portraits, Views, Plans, Antiqui- 
ties, Sc. drawn on the Spot, under the Author's Infpece 

tion. 
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tion. Tranflated from the French by Henry Hunter, 
D.D. 3 Vol. 8vo. Price rl. ris. 6d. London, 1799. 


HESE Travels derive an importance from adventitious 

circumftances, to which they are far from being intitled 
from their‘intrinfic merit. 
‘ "The author had been employed by Louis XVI. to travel 
through Egypt, in order to learn its phyfical and commercial 
ftate, and form a judgement of its capabilities. “The account 
he wrote after his return has fince aided in inducing the Di- 
reCtory to form their project of conquering Egypt. 

Prefixed to the work are, two prefaces; in one of them, 
the author informs us, that his motive for publifhing his tra- 
vels, is to exhibit a view of Egypt, fuch asthe French {hall 
have found it :— 


*¢ To depi& the manners of the different tribes who inhabited it, 
an among whom civilization is gaizg to fucceed to grofs and ferocious 
ignorance ; todefcribe the wreck of augu monuments, feattered over 
a foil rendered proud by their boldnefs and their enormous maiffes ; 
to delineate fome traces of the rich attire which generous nature has 
inceffanily difplayed before the eyes of ungratetul men, who never 
ceafed, in their turn, to requite her kindnefs with outrage ; in a word, 
to prefent a fketch of this portion of Africa, before it fhall have 
changed its appearance.”’ 


The obje& of the flatement, hinted at in the preceding 
paragraph, is fully laid before us in that which fucceeds : 


«¢ This reprefentation (fays the author,) will enable the reader to 
follow, with avidity, the progrefs of an unexpedled regeneration, and 
the labours which our compatriots are gone to depolit in the bofom 
of immortality, 


The tranflator, in his preface, confiders the work, and the 
political and commercial views which it unfolds, as peculiarly 
interefting to Great Britain at this crifis; and, therefore, 
thought it his duty to lay them before the public in the ver- 
nacular language. Subjoined to the tranflation are notes, in 
which, if the writer do not difcover very profound fagacity, 
what he fays is frequently jult, and, indeed, not unfrequently 
obvious.” 

In our critical office, we have generally found, that the 
ableft works were the mott eafily analyfed, becaufe the ableft 
writers, perfectly comprehending their fubjeé, wideeheidiing 
the wl hele and all the parts, can, if they choofe, and with few 
exceptions they do choofe, fo arrange their materials, as to 
prefent them to the reader sN LUCID ORDER. Superf * 

an 
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and frivolous writers are frequently perplexed and defultory. 
The fame feeble underftandings that render the materials 
flimfy, make the arrangement broken and disjointed. Bya 
critic of a plain, common judgement, the ethics and politics 
of Ariftotle, or the new organ of Bacon, would be more ealily 
analyfed than a frippcry novel, or tragi-comical farce fuited to 
the modern tafte. On fimilar grounds we thould prefer, were 
we to ftudy our own eafe, the labour of analyfing Gillies’s 
Greece, or Gibbon’s Rome, to that of fearching atter the 
materials of Sonnint’s travels. 

But, as there are materials, and thefe not unimportant, as 
long as the author keeps within his depth, we fhall attempt to 
prefent to our readers the refult, with- fome of the details ; 
but without following the author through the repetitions from 
himfclf, in which he greatly abounds, and touching very cur- 
forily on thofe parts which he repeats from others. 

French writers deal much more in lively and de clamatory 
accounts of the inipre ffions made on themfelves, than in un- 
queftionable and’ important facts, reafonings to convince, and 
juft general views to inftrul the reader. ‘To this obfervation 
Sonnini is far trom being an exception. The author begins 
with a differtation on the ufual motives which induce travel- 
lers to publifh their difcoveries, and proceeds to the import- 
ance of the country which he profeffes to defcribe, and of the 
writers, ancient and modern, by whom it has been treated. 
Among thefe he joins Heropotus and VoLney ; a refer- 
ence which draws from the reverend tranflator an animadver- 
fion which does honour both to his piety and judgement. 

‘¢ Egypt, (fays the author) that ancient cradle of the fciences, 
where the wonders of art and thofe of nature contended for the prize 
of admiration, has been the object of philofophic excurfion in ancient 
as in modern tuumes.. From Herodotus down to Volney, writers of 
equal celebrity, the muluplied details refpecting a country, of which 
the furtace ot the whole globe prefents no parallel, demonftrate the 
curiolity which ic generally excited.’’—— * M. Sonnini (fays his 
tranilator,) m ght have produced an authority at leat as refpectable as 
that of Herodotus, and of ftill higher antiquity. To Mofes, the 
lawgiver of the Hebrews, mankind is indebted for the earlieft, mot 
authentic, and moft intereiting memoirs of ancient Egypt, oni he 
knew the country much yas ter than any traveller who has written 
fince his time.”’ 


bre ‘rficial readers of that part of. the Sacred Hiftory which 
refpects ts Egypt, may fuppofe that the accounts delivered by 
Motes contain little of the phyfical, commercial, and political 
{tate of that country. We muit confefs ourfe Ives to be, with 
Dr. Hunter, of a very different opinion. Refpecting its phy- 
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fical ftate, Mofes is the firft hiftorian who defctibes the ferti- 


lity of itS foil to have been fo great, that the economical 
mafiagement of its crops not only a itfelf, even during 


many years of fcarcity, but afforded confiderable fupplies to 
the adjacent countries, Mofes alfo gives the leading features 
of its commerce, of which the firft article exhibited to us is 
the flave-trade. Jofeph made his entrance into the land of 
Egypt as a purchafed flave, After his promotion to be prime- 
minifter, we find, that, at his inftance, his royal matter deals 
to a very great extent in this traffic.. As Jofeph had colleéted 
the furplus of the corn into granaries under his own dire¢tion, 
when the demand became great, he employed the article as a 
barter for flaves ; thefe he ufed in a liberal and generous man- 
ner, agreeably to his character ; but ftill, in exchange for corn, 
they became the predial flaves of Pharoah, as he himfelf had 
been the domeftic bondman of one of that prince’s officers. 
Thus Moles eftablifhes the exiftence of domeftic and predial 
flavery in the hiftory of Potiphar’s condu&. We have ano- 
ther feature of civil fociety in that country. On an allegation 
not proved to be true, fupported by very flight prefuimptive 
evidence, Potiphar threw Jofeph into prifon, which fhewed 
the fummary mode of punifhment admitted in that kingdom. 
In Pharaoh’s proceedings we fee the political ftate of the 
country; he was a defpotic prince; he threw the chief butler 
and baker into prifon, decaufe he was wroth with them; by 
the fame abfolute will and pleafure, he reftored the chief but- 
Jer to his office, but hanged the chief baker on a day of feftival. 
Thus we fee Pharoah had an unlimited power of life and death, 
and both civil and political flavery prevailed in Africa from 
the earlicft times known from the moft authentic records. 
‘The people expreffled no difcontent when reduced to this con- 
dition ; they appeared to look upon it as a matter of courfe ; 
nor is there any cenfure paffed in Scripture on thofe who dealt 
in this {pecies of commerce. Mofes farther gives us an ac- 
cuotint of the force that Pharach could bring into the field, and 
the mode of warfare ; and, though concifely, very fully, exhi- 
bits the principal arts of the Egyptians ; arts which fhewed 
not only great mechanical dexterity, but evinced confiderable 
experimental knowledge of optics; for all thefe reafons, we 
think Mofes, independent of divine infpiration, even as a hu- 
man hiftorian, deferving of a high place among the writers 
concerning ancient Egypt. 

From preceding travellers, ancient or modern, our author 
comes. to the commencement of his own travels. He fets 
out with an eulogium on Buffon, whom he compares to Plato, 


becaufe, like that philofopher, poflefling broad-thoulders. A 
minute 
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minute detail follows of his voyage from Lyons to Alexandria, 
interlarded with a great quantity of egotifin, and many obfer- 
vations on the excellence of re publicanifm, the folly and wick- 
ednefs of old inftitutions, and the real philofophy of govern- 
ment. Pafling over thefe, as, in the firft place, repetitions ot 
what have been advanced fo often within thefe ten years, and, 
in the next, not to the purpofe even if they had been news 
we fhall content ourfelves with mentioning one of his predic- 
tions, utterly done away, with the tranflator’s note :— 
e 


«© 'The mind tis loft and confounded (fays M. Sonnini,) in con- 
templating the immenfity of glory with which the French nation is 
encircling itfelf. Proud of belonging to it, I feel an additional fa. 
tisfaction in being able to confecrate to my country the fruit of my 
Jabours.”’ 


On:this the tranflator obferves 
> 


‘© As our author had fupprefled the hiftory of his travels for twice 
nine years, he would, perha aps, have acted prude ntly in fupprefling his 
predictions concerning the approaching itate pf Egypt, till events had 
given him a firmer fo undation whereon to reft them. The Gallic ex- 
pedition to that country is affuredly of very uncertain iffue. ‘The 

vain-glory of a Frenchman is truly ridiculous, and the idea of the 
French nation giving liberty, happinefs, and the means of illumina. 
tion to the countries which they over-run as a pettilence, is an infult 
to the common fenfe of mankind. It merits the filent finile of indig- 
nation and contempt.’ 


We perfectly coincide with the tranflator, that the vain 

lory of a Frenchman deferves contempt, and their pretended 
beftowal of happinefs, indignation ; not, however, a filent in- 
dignation, but fuch an energetic expreffion of it as prompts 
to active oppofiti ion, and to combination for rendering that 
oppofition effe&tual. Indeed the tranflator himfelf, though 
he recominends filent indignation and contempt, yet in this 
note practices the contrary. 

The author’s route in Egypt was from Alexandria to Cairo, 
and thence to Upper Egypt, from which he intended to pufh 
forwards to Sennar. he treachery of guides, however, pre- 
vented him from accomplifhing his undertaking. His accounts 
of the various places which he vifited are very particular, but 
by no means altogether new. As a naturalift, the author dif- 
covers confiderable knowledge. Refpe€ting ‘obvious pheno- 
mena, in manners and inftitutions, his detail is, we believe, 
on the whole, juft; but he is far from difcovering mafterly 
views of moral and political philofophy. French writers are, 
indeed, in general much more fuccefstul in phyfical refearches 
than in moral difquifitions ; in that which requires only ready 
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apprehenfion and eafy comparifon of unvaried nature,* tlian 
in that which derfands inveitigation of cognitive and a@ive 
man, in the variety of circumftances and relations in which 
he thinks and aéts. 

His accounts of the inanimate, vegetable, and animal 
duétions of Egypt, are very exact ; though even on thefe, the 
chief fubjeéts of his narration, he is merely a man of detail, 
but neither a found reafoner, nor a comprehenfive generalifer. 
Lively declamation is fubftituted for pee ; hypothefis 
for philofophy. Various materials are fo jumbled together, 
that we have been obliged to felect and clafs them ourfelves, 
trom very remote and unconneéted parts of his narrative, 
before we could form any clear or diitinét idea of what the 
author meant to communicate on the feveral heads. Of ina- 
nimate obje&s, the great monuments both of antiquity and 
the middle ages, occupy a confiderable portion, without calling 
forward much novelty. 

Chapter IX. contains an account of the enclofure of Alex- 
andria by the Arabs, Cleopatra’s Needles, Cleopatra, Palace 
of the Kings of Egypt, and Pompey’s Column. In part of 
the tenth chapter will be found the ruins, the canal of Alex- 
andria, and the cifterns. Inthe thirteenth chapter we meet 
with a view of the Delta ; in the twenticth, with the ruins of 
Canopus, and the caftle and village of Aboukir; and, in va- 
rious parts of the work, with meteorological obfervations. 

Of the Tower ot Canopus he gives the following account, 
which comprehends alfo an adjoining mofque, illuftrated by 
a plate :— 


‘¢ The next day I went about a league to the fouth of Roffetta, to 
fee a tower which has been called that of Canopus, from the miftaken 
fuppofition that the city of Rofletta occupied the place of ancient 
Canopus. This tower has been built in modern times, on a little 
hill of fand, which, at this part, forms the wettern fhore of the Nile. 
It is fquare ; it has been half demolifhed, and what remains announces 
its approaching ruin. In the under part, the inhabitants of this 
canton fhewed an opening into a fubterranean caye, which, according 
to them, led to Alexandria. 

‘¢ On the top of the tower the view extends itfelf all around ; it has 
no other hounds but thofe which nature has fet. Immenfe plains 
develope themfelves to*the fight ; bat how divertificd are the pictures 








* Hence, even in E ngtand, numberlefs are our botanical nomen- 
clators, and performers ot chymical experimért:, for one who can ex- 


hibit moral and political hiitory and fcience, and their applications 
in life. 
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Which it is permitted to wander over! How majeftic are they ! And 
on what other {pot could we behold an affemblage fimilar to this? In 
thefe {cenes fo variegated, the moft magnificent as well as the moft 
terrible decorations of nature, pafs fucceffively before the eyes. ‘lo 
the eaft, coolnefs and fertility difplay their treafures over the beautiful 
earpet of the Delta; to the north, the fea, fource of wealth and of 
misfortune, rolls its waves, the images of inconftancy ; and, towards 
the weit, the barren covering of flerility has fixed its everlatting abode 
in the defert of Libya. ™ 

“¢ Nearly at the foot of the tower, and upori the very brink of the 
Nile, is a mofque, confecrated to a holy Muflulman. He is called 
Abou Mandour, which fignifies, father of light. If he is the father 
of light, he is likewife the terror of fands ; for, without him, they 
would long ago have overfpread the city of Rofletta, and re-united it 
to their gloomy domain. The belicf of Mahomedans does not ftop 
in fo fine a road. Abou-Mandour is the enemy of every fpecies of 
fteriliry, and the women who are vifited with it come to implore his 
affiftance, and to perform 4 nine days devotion under the Scheick of the 
mofque ; it is very rare, fay they, that their wifhes are not granted. 
The devotion to a protector fo very powerful is general. Not a boat 
paffes before this place confecrated to him, without the mariners and the 
paflengers making an offering to the Schieck, in order that they may 
engage the faint to be favourable ro them. 

¢ Plate VIII. prefents a view of this mofque. Before it is the 
Nile, which, a little higher, after you afcend it in a fouthward 
direction, forms a confiderable elbow towards the eaft-quarter-eaft, 
and afterwards takes the direction of the fouth. On the other fide 
are the fmiling plains of the Delta. This landfcape was taken at 
the foot of the ‘Fower of Canopus.”’ 

The next obje& of importance of the f{pecies which we 
have mentioned, is the Lakes of Natron :— 


«¢ We had travelled about thirteen or fourteen leagues from Honeze 
on aplain, which afcended with a conftant gradual flope, and reached 
the fummit of a hill, or rather chain of hills, itretching to the 
north-north-weft. Oppofite to this, at the diftance of three or foar 
leagues, is another chain, parallel to the firft; thefe form between 
them a deep valley, furrowed by narrow pailes {till deeper. The 
fides of this valley are perpendicular precipices, from the fumunits of 
the hills down more than half their height: below this, they are 

ntle declivities of fine loofe fand, In the bottom of this valley, at 
the foot of. the eaftern hill, are the Lakes of Natron. Thefe cap. 
tivate the eye of the traveller, fatigued with the frightful monotony 
of the defert : a vaft bafon of water; the multitude of fhrubs that 
overfhadow' its borders ; the reeds, and other aquatic plants that dife 
play their verdure on the furface ; the herds of deer that aflcm > 
there to quench their chistt ; and the birds, among which the flarnings 
rifes eminent for the {plendour af its plumage, difplay a fmiling) pic. 
P. Oo2 ture 
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ture of nature in this fpot, while every thing around exhibits ouly 
fymptoms of her death. 

It is impoflible to determine the extent of the lakes in which 
the Natron is formed, as it varies according to the feafons. In that 
feafon when water is moft abundant, the two lakes are united in one, 
of much greater length than breadth, and occupying a fpace of feveral 
leagues ; at other periods, they are nothing more than ponds of no 
great extent. 

‘¢ When the two lakes feparate, and their waters retire, the foil 
they had inundated, and which they have now left uncovered, is 
loaded with a fediment, cryftallized and hardened by the fun. This 
is the Natron. ‘The thicknefs of this layer of falt varies, according 
as the water has remained a longer or thorter period on the ground. 
In places where it has merely wetted it for a very fhort time, the 
Natron exhibits only a flight efllorefcence, refembling flakes of fnow. 
I have been told that, at certain pe riods, this fubitance covers the 
furface of the water. Granger fays, in his account of his Travels in 
Egypt, that, at the end of Auguit, the fale of the lake was concreted 
on the furface, and thick enough for camels to pafs over it ; but when 
I faw it, it was clear and limpid: it is, perhaps, the moft diuretic 
of all waters; a property for which it is indebted to the faline par- 
ticles it contains ; and the phyfician, whofe art ceafes to be conjec- 
tural only when it is guided by natural philofophy, will, perhaps, 
find in its ufe, fimple and natural means of curing obitruétions and 
infarctions of the vifcera, as well as fome other dilfcafes that are 
pretty common in Egypt.’ 


He gives a minute account of various plants, of which 
there are good engravings; among thefe, one of the moft 


eminent is the banana-tree, of which the account is as 
follows :— 


‘© The ripening fruit of the banana-tree adorns the gardens of 
Roffetta, with its yellow hue, during the three winter months. ‘This 
tree is not indigenous to the country, and hitherto its cultivation 
has been confined to the north of Egypt. It is pretty common about 
Roffetta, and, as I am informed, in the environs of Damietta. A 
few may be feen, likewife, at Cairo, but none farther fouth. In- 
deej, at Cairo, it is fo fearce, that a bafket of its fruit, which is 
much efie:med for its foft and flightly acid pulp, is confidered as a 
rare and very acceptable prefent. ‘Fhe forit of this fpecies of the 
mufa is known in the French Weit-India iflands by the name of figue 
banane, and it Cayenne by that of bacove. [t is lefs infipid, and 
more agreeable to the tafte, than that of the plantain-tree.”” 


With great minutenefs he gocs over the vegetable kingdom. 
Of the animal he makes many obfervations, and adduces 


many inftances to fupport his account. Of natural hiftory, 
one of the moft curious objects is the gerboife.— 


«¢ For the facility of pronunciation,” fays he, ‘1 fhall diftin- 
guilh 
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guith this gerboife of Egypt by the name of jerbo, under which 
Bution has given a defcription of it, though its real name, its Arabi¢ 
name, be jerboa. It is a miftake in Harfelguitz, which Bruce has 
likewife correéted, to fay that the Arabs call it garbuka. 

* That travellers, unacquainted with natural hiftory, ané confe- 
quently without tafte for obfervations of this kind, fhould, at firf 
fight, and without farther examination, have impofed falfe deno. 
minations on foreign animals, from fome apparent relation, whether 
in refpect of form or mode of living, with known animals, is not a 
matter of furprize: their manner of viewing objects was fuperficial 
and vulgar; the refults had the fame defecis. But there is good 
reafon to be furprized, that naturalifts by profeifion, that Harfelquitz, 
for example, the pupil of an illuftrious matter, fhould have fallen into 
the fame errors. He is fo much the lefs excufeable, that he did not 
fix on the denomination to be appropriated, ull after a long, and 
even minute examination. But he had, like his mafter Linnzus, the 
mania of referring to the fame genus, beings which nature had fepas 
rated, ‘This union of objects, frequently very remote from each 
ether in the true fyfiem of nature, was founded merely on certain 
approximations in the ex‘erior forms ; approximations ifolated, vague, 
taken by chance, and fo deftitute of foundation, that they might be 
given up, and were, in fact, given up, to aflume others equally pre- 
carious, by means of which the fame animal] changed place or genus, 
at the pleafure of the nomenclator,.’’ 


In various parts of his work, the author defcribes animals 
of the quadruped and viped kind, reptiles, and infeéts; the 
crocodiles, according to him, are much lefs pernicious than 
is generally defcribed :— 


‘6 In remote times,’’ he fays, * the crocodile experienced a dif- 
ferent treatment in Egypt, according to the place in which it was 
to be found. In one part, it was purfued with fury, and deftroyed 
without pity ; in another, it was an object of veneration. The 
inhabitants of the environs of Thebes, and of the lake Maris, re- 
garded it as a facred animal. They chofe out one from among them, 
which they tamed; they took the greateft care of it; its food was 
prefcribed, and regulated by reltious books ; they adorned it with 
ear-rings, made of gold, or of fictitious ftones, and with a fort of 
bracelets on its fore feet; an attire far too elegant for an animal] fo 
hideous. 

‘* At prefent, the crocodile is neither deftroyed nor reverenced ; 
they are left in peace, to impart their mufk {mell to the waters of the 
Nile, and to clear them of fiihes. Banifhed to the mot fouthern 
part of Egypt, they affemble there in vaft numbers ; they are to be 
feen when the fun is at its height, their heads above the water, 
immoveable, and appearing, at a diftance, like large pieces of float - 
ing wood, gliding flowly down with the current, and bafking in 
the heat, of which they are very fond, I have fhot feveral in chat 
fituation, and very clofe to them; for not being often difturbed, I 
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could approach them eafily, With a coat of mail, which refifts the 
ball, it is very difficult to kill them. I was in hopes of being able 
to fracture their tkull by a difcharge from my mufket, loaded with a 
flug ; but whether it be, that they were equally impenetrable there, 
or whether, being wounded only, they retired to die, fome time after, 


at the bottom of the deep, I knqw not; but all thofe I fhot made a 
plunge, and difappeared ish rly 

In the neigbourhood of Thebes, the fmall boat in which J 
failed up the river was often furrounded by crocodiles, on a level with 
the furtace ; they faw us pafs with indifference ; they neither difco- 
vered fear, nor any cruel] intent at our approach. The noife, occa- 
fioned by mufket-fhot, was alone able to difturb them in their ftate of 
tranquil apathy ; they never rife upon veflels, and how little foever 
they may be lifted above the water, nothing is to be apprehended from 
their attacks. But you muft avoid thruiting your arms, or legs, 
into the ftream, or you will run the rifk of getting them fnapped off 
by their fharp and pointed teeth, 

«© Very alert in the water, which they cut with rapidity, they 
make but flow progrefs on dry land ; and were it not that their fline 
colour, and the bed of mud with which they cover themfelves in 
walking along the miry fhores of the Nile, difguifes them fo as to 
render them lefs perceptible, and thus expofe you to be furprized by 
them ; they are by no means fo dangerous out of the watery element, 
in which they are ftronger and more at liberty. 

The fecundity of the crocodile would prove a terrjble fcourge 

to the country which it inhabits, did not numerous enemies, among 
which the tortoife of the Nile ranks the foremoft, prevent its multi- 
plication by devouring its eggs, and the young ones as foon as they 
are hatched, Seven young crocodiles hatched two days before, were 
brought to me at Kous; they were eleven inches long, and their 
teeth were already very fharp. The Egyptian who took them, in- 
formed me that there were about fifty of them together, but that it 
was impoffible for him to feize them all, becaufe their mother had 
arrived unexpectedly and was eager to fly upon him, ‘Thefe rep- 
t les already fo formidable from their hideous form and their voracity 
are ftill more fo from their immenfe length. I faw at the convent o 
Néguadé, the fkin of a crocodile, thirty feet long and four broad, 
Lhave been affured that fome have been found in the Nile, even fifty 
feet in length,”’ 


Of the antelope he gives the following account ; 


«© That pretty fpecies of animal, (the eyes of which are confidered 
in the eaft, as the ftindard of perfection,) the antelope, is feen marche 
ing in numerous herds, and traverting with {peed, the hills and plains. 
Thefe are as fhy as the wild oxen, and the approach of a ftrange ob. 
jee is fufficient to make them difappear. ‘Their lightnefs and cele. 
rity are unparallelled, Nature has beflowed on them long legs, ‘len- 
der and tendinous, which, while they protect their liberty, feem to 
be another obftacle to the detire men m jot form of fubjugazing them, 
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Ji: fact, their legs are fo flender and brittle at the fame time, that they 
break in the attempt to convey the animal from place to place, or 
even when it is kept on a pavement, or a floor which is fmoorh 
enough to be flippery. The Arab, however, mounted on his courfer, 
overtakes thefe {wift-footed animals, and throws a ftick at them, bv 
which their fegs are moft commonly entangled and broken; fo that it 
is very rare you can procure one alive, without its being fo crippled 
that it is impoflible to keep it.” . 


Having made fome common obfervations on the tiger, he 
proceeds to the oftrich. 


** T frequently obferved recent traces of oftriches. The hunting 
of thefe animals is one of the exercifes in which the Arab difplays 
moft addrefs, and his horfe moit {peed. It requires confiderable time 
to mafter one of thefe birds, which run with aftonithing rapidity. 
Huffein, who was an old experienced hunter, told me, by way of 
giving me an idea of the length of the chace, that if they fet out at 
eight in the morning, they could not get to ftop the oftrich, by 
throwing a flick between his legs in the fame manner as at the ante- 
lope, till near four o’clock in the afterncon, With greyhounds it 
may be accomplifhed fooner. Some, who have more patience, inilead 
of hunting oitriches, keep on the watch behind the Lathes, waiting to 
fire at them, if any one chance to pafs within thot. No perfon, how- 
ever, eats their flefh. When they kill them, they content themfelves 
with plucking out their fine feathers to make plumes, and taking their 
fat which they ufein cookery. They-likewife bring into the towns 
many oftrich’s eggs, which are very good eating, and fo large, that 
one is a fufficient meal for a man. ‘Thefe eggs, fufpended under the 
vaulted roofs, are one of the moft common ornaments of the Maho. 
metan mofques, and of the Greek and Cophtic charches.”’ 


Although very accurate and particular, in whatever related 
to other animals, he is far from being equally minute or 
equally interefting in his views of man. Man, indeed, he 
has contidered very firperticially, at leat, in whatever diftin- 
guifhes him from other fpecies of animals. His animal na- 
ture and wants appear to have chicily attracted the writer's 
attention, A great portion of that part of the work, which is 
devoted to the defcription of human beings, is occupied by the 
female fex.. Even on this fubje@, he rather informsy:s of the 
impreiiions made on himf{clf, than of the charms and qualitics 
of the objects. He is extremely particular in marking cir- 
cum(tances in the intercourle of the fixes, which many wri- 
ters would have left to their reader's imagination. We fhall 
tranfcribe a {tory quoted by him from an Arabian writer, as in 
the praife he be(tows upon it, he himlett thews the nature of 
his own tafte. Speaking of convivial meetings, he fays, 
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‘¢ There is fcarcely one of thofe haunts, but what attracts to it 
fome ftory-teller, by profeflion, who is never tired with telling, nor 
his auditors of liftening to him. The narration of thofe indefatiga- 
ble orators, are, for the moft part, very infipid and tirefome. The 
Arabian writers, however, from whom their ftories are borrowed, 
fometimes furnifh them with fome that are exce//ent. Such is the one 
that follows, which I have committed to memory, becaufe it is fhort 
and porgrart. 

«© A ‘Turls had repeated to his wife, a fermon delivered by the 
Iman of his Mofque. The pricft had been declaiming on the facred- 
nefs and the obligations of wedlock. All thofe, faid he, who acquit 
themfelves of their duties early in the night, perform a nile as meri- 
torious as if they facrificed a fheep. Thofe who, 1 in the middle of 
the niglit, render a fecond tribute, do as much in the eyes of the 
gods as if they facrificed a camel. Thofe, finally, who at fun-rifing, 
sender a third homage to the fan¢tity of their union, merit as much 
as if they had ranfomeda flave. The wife, deeply concerned about 
her hufband’s falvation, fays to him, as the evening approaches, ‘ My 
friend, let us facrifice a theep ;’? and the fheep was facrificed. At 
midnight the ‘Turk was awakened: § Come, my friend, (faid fhe, ) 
Jet us facrifice a camel ;’ this facrifice too was offered up. Scarcely 
had the day begun to dawn, when the fervent Muffulman lady admo- 
nithed her fpoufe, that the moment was come for ranfoming a flave ; 
when turning towards her, with out-flvetched arms, § Alas! my 


dear foul, (faid he) itis 1 who am thy flave; 1 conjure thee fet me 
at liberty.’ 


Several adventures of his own are detailed, which are cer- 
tainly neither very important nor inftructive. As women in 
thofe countrics are, to the barbarians of the oppofite fex, 
merely objeéts of animal defire inflead of rational and fenti- 
mental affection, almoft their fole concern appears to be to 
increafe their value as means of gratification. ‘The author 
dwells on fubjects of this {pecies with a circumflantial accu- 
racy, that fhews he either was, or wifhed to be thought, 
proper perton to be an arbiter deliciarum, Nor does the reve- 
rend tran{lator omit a fingle item of the perfpicuous accounts 
of the original. Great is the clearnefs with which certain 
changes, (not ufual among European ladies) are fet before the 
Engtith reader, and of which, without following either the 
writer or tranflator into details, we may, perhaps, fuggeft an 
idea trom one of the phrafes. According to the ladies of the 
Haram, a great conftituent of beauty, is to remove the ve7l 
ef nature. On female circumeifion, w whoever withes to be par- 
ticularly informed, may confult Mr. Sonnini, or his clerical 
interpreter, which laf gentleman has thought it expedient to 
give a very liberal verfion of the account “of that operation. 
Son 1 fqueamilh tranflators might have omitted fome of thefe 

articles 
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articles in the fame way, as we find that the tranflators of Ju- 
venal, in general, do not confider the indecency of that fati- 
rift, as neceflary to be expreffed in plain Englith. Exceffive 
delicacy, however, is a weaknefs which can by nomeans be 
charged to this reverend writer. 


‘© What nature dares to give, he dares to name.”” 


As fome of the defcriptions of the charms of the fair fex, 
with the arts by which they attempt to increafe them, are 
free from indelicacy, and fo modified, as to be a very pleafing 
fubject to all readers, we fhall tranfcribe a part. 


«© The moft remarkable trait of beauty in the Eaft, is large black 
eyes, and it is well known, that nature has made this a charatteriftic 
fign of the women of thofe countries. But, not content with thefe 
gifts of nature, thofe of Egypt employ every effort of art to make | 
their eyes appear larger and blacker. For this purpofe, females of 
every defcripuion, Mahomedan, Jew, Chrittian, rich and poor, all 
tinge the eye-brows and the eye-lafhes with black lead, known in the 
commerce of the Levant, by the name of a/guifoux or arguifoux, 
They reduce it to a fubtile powder, to which they give confiftency, by 
mixing it with the fuliginous vapour of a lamp. The more opulent 
employ the fumes of amber, or fome other fat and odoriferous fub. 
itance, and have the drug always prepared, at hand, in {mall phials. 
With this compofition they themfelves paint the eye.brows and eyes 
lids, and witha finall morfel of wood, of reed, or of feather, they 
likewife blacken the lafhes with it, by pailing it with a light hand 
between the two eye-lids; an operation which the Roman ladies prac. 
tifed of old, and which Juvenal has defcribed with fo much exaé¢ti- 
tude. ‘They befides mark with it, the angles of the eye, which 
makes the fiffure appear greater. 

«© The ebony of thofe eyes fo black, contrafts agrecably with the 
dazzling white of the fkin of the beautitul Circattian women, and 
imparts vivacity to their complexion ; but this oppofition of colour 
produces the moft agreeable effect at a little diftance ; clofe up to it 
the layer of paint is too apparent, and it even opprefles on the phy- 
fiognomy, a thade of gloominefs which has fomething harfh in i.” 


The author has beftowed fome painson the arts, and par- 
ticularly the agriculture and manufa@tures of Egypt, and 
fhews how extremely productive a fource of opulence it 
might be under proper management. Both he and other tra- 
vellers prove, that, in point of falubrity, Egypt is far from 
being fo bad as has been generally reprefented and believed ; 
that the plague prevails much lefsthan at Conftantinople, and 
that its ravages are more owing to the fuperititious prejudices 
of the people, their inattention to cleanlinefs and wholefome 
air, and the ignorance of phyficians, than to the climate. 

Having 
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Having clearly fhewn that Egypt, in the hands of an ene 
lightened, wife, and enterprifing people, may be rendered ex- 
tremcly advantageous, Mr. Sonnini delivers his opinion of the 
benefits which would have accrued to the country, had the phi- 
lofophical and benevolent Buonaparte been fuffered to take 
pofleflion of it without difturbance. Nelfon’s victory, unfor- 
tunately for mankind, prevented the realization of the ex- 
pected bleflings. He is charged with {topping the progrefs of 
French light through thofe regions of darknefs ;—a charge, 
in which his friends and country muft acquiefce, as all mutt 
acknowledge that it isimpoflible to refute the allegation. 

From Sonnini’s account of the produétions and capabilities 
of Egypt, we are by no means furprifed that the Direéory 
projected its invafion, both as a fource of plunder, and a road 
‘ to India. The fcheme was extravagant, and the plan of exe- 
cution, by taling away their beft troops and beft general, was 
deftructive to the revolutionifts. ‘The accounts, however, 
given both by Sonnini and Brown, contain many faéts and 
obfervations not unworthy of the attention of our govern 
ment. Were Egypt under the direction of the wife, commer- 
cial policy of Britain, great might be the improvement of the 
ftate of her inhabitants, andof the public and private wealth 
of this country. 





_ — 


Art. XI. Fiiftoire NatureWe des Oifeaux D’ Afrique. Par 
Francois Le Vaillant. i.e. Natural Hiftory of African 
Birds, By Francis Le Vaillant. Vol. 1. 4to. Pp. 194. 
Fuchs, Paris. 1799 Imported by De Boffe, Gerard-{treet. 


. AAONS. LE VAILLANT is already well known in the 
literary world by his travels ; during which he made a 
molt valuable colle€tion of materials for a cabinet of natural 
hiftory. But, independent of the felf-gratification derived 
from a favourite purfuit, he appears to have reaped no advan- 
tage from his labours; but, on the contrary, he complains 
bitterly of the lofs he has fultained, and the treatment he has 
experienced, 

‘© As a reward for my devotion to the progrefs of a feience which 
Iconceive to be (till in its infaney, I have received nothing but in- 
faults, I have experienced nothing but injuftice ; and the infuits of 
thot by whom f hive been deceived bears a ttamp of bafenefs and 
cowardice of which no private hillory affords an example. Tam not 
the firit who has had reafon to complain of the envy and perfidy af 
mankind ; but Tfhall doubrlefs be the laft who, compelled to be filent - 
oa the vileit impofture and the mof glaring theft, finds himfelf reduced 
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to the cruel fituation of being unable to complain without fhame to 


himfelf, and without difgrace to the man who has fo publicly laboured 
to injure him,’’ 


He depended, he fays, on the protection of powerful pae 
trons, who, as is too often the cafe, deceived him, and treated 
with indifference his complaints §* of having facrifiecd his for- 
tune, and the beft days of his youth, to the progrefs of 2 
{cience till then all theory and founded on little experience.” 
He opened a Cabinet of Natural Hiftory at Paris, which af- 
forded the public an opportunity of appreciating his labours, 
and of examining his very numerous collection of birds. Still, 
he fays, he was purfued by envy, and, inftead of reward, only 
met with abufe. 


s* At length, on the eve of the Revolution, which they fay, re. 
ftorgs every thing and every body to his proper place, the government 
refalved to indeninify me for my lofles, by the only means that were 
fuitable to us both. It was even agreed, that my Cabinet fhould be 
depofited in the Myfeum of Naturai Hiftory, and thai I fhould receive 
the fum of 60,000 livres (2, 5001. iterling) betides a penfion by way 
of indemnity.” 


Then follows fome declamatory nonfenfe about that hideous 
proftitute French Liberty, who made the author commence 
patriot, and, patriot-like, neglect his own affairs to attend to 
thofe of the nation. 


#¢ When the Conftituent Aflembly met, the government appeared, 
for a moment, dilpofed to fulfil the fame engagemenis which had been 
formerly contracted with me; but having an iniarmountable antipathy 
to folicitations, and moreover having none of thofe powerlul protec. 
tors who are neceffary to enfure fuccefs, I was foon forgotten. ‘The 
Legiflauve Affembly came in its turn, and was on the point of grante 
ing me an equjtable indemnity ; but the juitice of the Legiilative 
Affembly alfo fe// aeep. At length, the National Convention, more 

owerful and more decifive, feemed inclined to repair the injuries 
which I had fuftained. ‘The greater part of the members of the Com. 
mittee of Public Inftruction faw my Cabinet ; commiffioners were ap- 
pointed to infpect it; the temporary Committee of Arts was itfel€ 
charged with this bytineis ; Citizens Richard and Lamarck made a 
report on the fubjeét ; in thort, no economical means ot obtaining pof. 
feflion of the only riches I poffeiied in the world were neglected. But 
more intercfting concerns, no doubt, caufed imine to be negletted, 
Having written a letter to the Committee to remind them of it, they 
talked of having an eftimate made of my Cabinet. To cfimate, one 
by one, each particular article of a collection, which had coft me 
thirty years’ labour, five of them paffed in traverfing the burning 
fands of Africa, and for which I did not afk a twentieth part of 
its value ; fince, notwithtfanding the difference of the times, the er 
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which had been offered me in 1789 was all that I afked of the govern. 
ment in 1795 !—In a word, this fum, moderate as it was, {lill re- 
mains in the National Treafury, and my Cabinet in my own poflef- 
fion, and will probably be conveyed to fome foreign country, or elfe 
be difperfed, for my fortune does not permit me to keep it any longer. 

‘© Another hope now engroffes my mind, and will, perhaps, make 
me forget all this injuftice. My attention being wholly occupied by 

my ornithology, I confole myfelf for my difappointment at not feeing 
in the collection of national curiofities, the humble but rare tribute 
which I had offered to my country. I fhall give my birds to all 
Kurope ; 1 have multiplied the portraits of them “which are faithfully 
drawn and faithfully defcribed; they will thus be a more precious 
property to amateurs, who may confult and infpect them at all hours ; 
if the originals were fent out of France tt would be no lofs, for all 
the defigns for my Ornithology are finifhed. 

“€ In publifhing the Hiftory of African Birds, I thought I fhould 
render a fervice to the {cience by mentioning all the rare and unde- 
feribed fpecies which I have met with in the different cabinets of Eu- 
rope. I have at the fame time taken care to fpecify the collection 
from which I took them ; —the reader is apprized, that all the birds 
which are not fo marked, belong to my own colleétion, and that the 
numbers placed at the head of each bird correfpond with the plate 
which reprefents the f{pecies of which I give the defcription.”’ 


Having thus fuffered the author to explain the nature of the 
work, it only remains for us to obferve that the firft volume 
contains eight numbers, with forty-eight plates, executed in 
a matterly ftyle. The colouring is chatte, brilliant, and natu- 
ral ; andthe paper and type (but the former more particularly 
combine to make the work uniformly elegant and {plendid.— 
A ninth number is publifhed ; each number contains fix plates 
with their defcriptions. One appears every month, and the 

whole will contain about fix hundred plates, which will form 
a moft capital colleion. They are publifhed in different 
fizes ; in folio, with double fets of plates, coloured and plain ; 
in quarto, either with coloured plates or plain ; and in twelves, 





Art. XII. Defcente en Angleterre, Prophetie. i.e. Defcent 

+ upon England, a Prophecy in two Acs, and in Profe; as re- 
: prefented at the Theatre de la Cité- Varictts, 8vo. Paris, 
1798. 


HE author, in his Preface, tells us that the following 
paffage in the fpeech of the Prefident of the Directory, 

on the ratification of the peace with the Emperor, fuggefted 
the idea of this dramatic prophecy. ‘* Go, and by shattifing 
the 
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the Cabinet of London, frighten the fenfelefs governments 
which would {tiil attempt to deny the power of a free people.” 

He then obferves, that ** timid and tearful minds confidered 
a defcent upon England as a fine dream ;—but the conqueft of 
Italy was alfoa fine dream.—After fuch a glorious war, which 
effaces whatever was wonderful in the battles of Alexander 

from the page of hiftory, what dreams however bold can be 
compared to the awful realities which Europe has witnetfed |” 

The ftage, during the whole progrefs of the Revolution, 
has been a powerful inftrument in the hands of the govern- 
ment for ref the paifions and influencing the opinions 
of the people ; and nothing can fhew ina ftronger point of 
view the extreme credulity of the French, and their extreme 
ignorance refpecting foreign countries, than the grofs and 
ridiculous impofitions which are paifed on them at the 
Theatre. 

The fcene of this piece lies at Dover, where a young 
Frenchman, who had efcaped from prifon, takes refuge in the 
houfe of Ferguffon, a tavern-keeper in the town, and is con- 
cealed and fed by his daughter Clementina, who, of courfe, 
falls in love with him. Ferguifon i is a patriot, and, in conjunc- 
tion with fome other patriots, one of whom is the Colonel of a 
Regiment in garrifon at the Caltle, forms a plan for emanci- 
pating his fellow citizens, by favouring the defcent of the 
French, and affiiting them in getting poffeifion of the port. 
Murai, “ a traitor fold to the party of Pitt,” has the profligacy 
to dete& the confpiracy, and to give e intelligence of it to the 
Governor of the Caftle ; the perfons of the confpirators are, 
in confequence, fecured, and having been apprehended, tried, 
caft, and condemned, in the courfe of the evening, they are 
ordered for execution in the night, but the French land apropos 
to refcue their friends from the gallows. The Caftle is taken, 
the Governor blows out his brains, and the united patriots of 
France and England determine to march to London to com- 
plete the bufinets fo happily begun. 

So much for the fable, of which we may fay to the author, 
Ah! quel conte !_Now for a {pecimen of the dialogue. The 


fcene is in Ferguffon’s houfe—the patriots are all met—Gordon 
at their head— 


‘6 Gordon. My friends, I will not remind you of the crimes of 
the Englhith government ; the long tyranny which it has exercifed 
over the feas; the difakers which it has carried into the colonies ; 
the perfidious means which it employs for perpetuating the war ;—lL 
will not talk of Prt, You all know that cuuning is his inflrument, 
delufion his element, and that his infernal policy would facrifice all 
the belligerent nations to his ambition. 


he rgufjon. 
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“© Ferguffin. Yes, *tis time to puta ftop to the homicidal] plots 
of that Ccitvoyer of the human race. 

«¢ A Con/pirator. Philolophy has already devoted him to the ex. 
ecration of the people. 

** Gordon, You have all heard the thundering eloquence of Fox— 
Englith, Patriots, he calls on you to affert your rights! 

6 Feroufor. We thall know how to defend them. 

“© Gordon. His voice invokes liberty. 

“© ferpnffon We wilt obtain ic at the expenfe of our lives. 

© Gordon. Burt let us not wafte our time in idle words, but thinks 
of executing our plan.— You are all refolved to favour the defcent of 
the French, to burit your chains, and give liberty to your degraded 
country ? 

‘6 Lhe Confpirators, Yes! yes! 

“© Ferguffon. We {wear it. 

“© Gordon, Our pledges of victory are Fox and his friends, our 
courage and Buonaparte. The genius of liberty watches over the peo. 
ple, and will foon cruth their tyrants. [He reads a paper] In two 
hours the defcent will be mode. ‘The regiment in garrifon is com. 
manded by the brave Houtley-—on him we may rely ;—but we have 
every thing to dread from the Commander of the Fort; he is fold to 
Pitt and his iniamous agents. We muft anticipate him, and {trike 
the firft bow. 

6 Fergujjon. Thatis my opinion. Isit yours? 

66 Cn/pirators. Yes! yes! 

“ Gordon. At the very moment when we fhall make our attack 
at Dover, the confpiracy will break out in the heart of London. Let 
the Cabinet of St. James’s tremble ;--Fox is quite ready. His pow- 
erful hand has made Scothand and Lreland rife—and while the fea is 
covered with a foreft of matts, Republican phalanges will come forth 
as out of the bowels of the earth, to exterminate at once the oppreffors 
ef my country- Friends, this day will decide our fate.” 


In the lat feene the author gives a gentle hint to the mer- 
chants of Paris, which was very feafonable at atime, when 
the Dirc€tory were raifing a loan upon England} 





“6 Alphonfe. How happy are my brave comrades ! they followed 
you.—-They fay, General, that all the people in France wifhed to 
embaik in the expedition ; and that the trading part of Paris, not be- 
ing able to partake of its glory, all the merchants haftened to contri- 
bite to its fuccefs, by offering their treafures to the Republic. 

«Lhe French General, In that generous act 1 recognize my na- 
tion. —Englifimen! now 1s your time to deitroy the Britith govern- 
ment, which has caufed all your misfortunes, defolated your neigh. 
beu's, and fet Europe on fire. It 1S time that the fate of the people 
fhould no longer depend on the caprice of an indiviewil,’? &e. 


The army fets off on a quick march (au pas redoublé) for 


the head quarters at Canterbury, and the curtain drops.—We 
have 
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have no doubt that this piece afforded great amufement to the 
badauds of Paris; and the few months which have ek: ipfed 
fince its firitappearance, have fufficed to demonttrate that the au- 
thor’s {kill, as a prophet, is equal to his abilities as a dramatilt, 
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Art. XIII. Charles de Refenfeld ; ou I’ Aveugle seen able 
d’avar ceffe de letre. ice. Charles de Re sJenfeld ; or the 
Blind Man inconfelable for having recai ered his Sight. A 
Novel, tranflated from the German. 2 3 vol. 12mo. Paris, 
Maradan, 1799. 


LTHOUGH we have not been accuftomed to beftow 
much time on the critical examination of that depart- 
ment of literature in which novels are comprifed, yet we have 
had occafion to fhew, that this defcription of writing is fre~ 
quently employed as a vehicle, either for principles fubverfive 
ot every moral and religious fentiment, or for the moft exe- 
crable nonfenfe that ever difgulted the ear of judgement. We 
do not mean to affert, that this is in general the cafe ; but if 
fuch principles, or inconfifte ney, be dete@ed in one folitary 
inftance, the fcrupulous inveltigation of the moral Reviewer 
is unqueftionably required in every work of a fimilar nature, 
and he cannot conceive his time ill beltowed, if, after the 
perufal of many volumes, he fhould difcover one of an immo- 
ral or licentious tendency ; ; for, by holding it up to public 
contempt, he will prevent, in a certain degree, the diflemina- 
tion of {uch principles among the rifing generation, by the 
indirect means of contemptible romances, 

With refpeat to the novel before us, we were induced to 
perufe it, principally from its fingular title. Its general con- 
tents, eaumevet. are of that nature which neither excites ad- 
miration nor contempt.—The principal outlines of the ftory 
are as follows: 

A young man, the fon of a German officer, retired on a 
pention, having been patronized at an early age by a noble- 
man, who gives him a very liberal education, and whom the 
youth accompanies on his travels over the greateft part of 
Europe, having returned on a vifit to his family (being then 

about the age of fourteen,, fuddenly, and without any known 
caufe, becomes totally blind. Eeing a youth of great fenfi- 
bility he is foon reconciled to his fituation, and endeavours to 
confole his parents, who are much, afflicled on the occafior. 
By application to the ufual mede ot tailiruction aclapted lv 
blind people, a: nd aided by an exquifite fenfe of feeling and 


hearing, he foon becomes cnabled to diflinguifh the aj pproach 
of 
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of obje&s, and to apply his remaining fenfes to ufeful pur- 
eyes. In afew years after his accident, a rich officer, a 
riend of his father, dies, appointing the latter fole guardian 
to an only daughter, at that time very young, and empowering 
him to difpofe of the young lady, and her immenfe fortune, 
as he fhall think proper. ‘The education of the lady is prin- 
cipally confided to Charles, (the blind-man) and, as may be 
fuppofed, a reciprocal attachment is the confequence. Ini 
fhort, after a deteGion of thefe fentiments by the parents, in 
the ufual way, the young couple are foon united. For feveral 
sig nothing of importance occurs in this family, except the 
irth of a daughter fhortly after the nuptials alluded to. An 
Englith proftitute, however, who has been kept by feveral 
noblemen, having fecured herfelf an annuity, comes to refide 
in the neighbourhood, and having fixed her attention on 
Charles, endeavours to draw his affections from his wife ; 
but he being a virtuous character, fimilar, we fuppofe, to 
Fofeph Andrews, relitts all her artifices; on which, in a fit of 
defperation, fhe orders her two Englith fervants to way-lay 
him, and force him to her refidence, where fhe endeavours in 
vain to bring him to compliance: but he makes his efcape, 
by bribing one of her fervants, and returns to his family. 

We pafs over fuch parts of this hiftory as are not of an in- 
terefting nature, and proceed to the caufes which gave rife to 
its fingular title: “The nobleman mentioned as the only patron 
of Charles, having treated the youth in a very difgracetul man- 
ner at the time he met with his accident, and having fince 
reduced his own income by every kind of diffipation, becomes 
{truck with remorfe ; and, to make fome amends for his for- 
mer behaviour, procures a celebrated oculift, and, waiting on 
M. de Rofenfeld, after many apologies, folicits him to undergo 
an operation for the recovery of his fight. “The blind man is 
much averfe to the experiment, and contrafts his prefent happy 
fituation with the difappointments he may meet with after its 
fuccefs. However, on the continued perfuafions of his family, 
he agrees to fubmit to the operation ; which is effe@tually per- 
formed. His relations are then introduced to him fingly; 
and, on the appearance of his wite, whom he had always 
fuppofed to be a perfeét beauty, but who is, in reality, only 
an ordinary perfon, he is ftruck with an involuntary motion 
of furprife, the effect of which on the lady, who is confcious 
of her own perfonal inferiority, is fo great, that fhe falls 
fenfelefs on the floor; and, though fhe foon becomes recon- 
ciled to her hufband, ‘yet fhe never recovers the effect pro- 
duced by his involuntary emotion. 


Polly 
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Polly Patget, the perfon before alluded to, having, after 
Charles had recovered his fight, found means to fecrete herfelf 
in his houfe, and being relolved on the gratific ation of her 
paihon, enters his’ bede hamber at night, and is miftaken by 
Charles for his wife, from whom he ‘had been feparated du- 
ring feveral weeks by her own defire. The refult of this 
thiftake i isa child, whichis fent by Polly to Charles, at the 
time his wife is pregnant. The mifcarriage of Adclaide is 
the confequence of her furprife ; which, fhortly after, caufes 
her death. Charles now becomes inconfolable, attributing the 
whole of his misfortunes to the recovery of his fight, and 
having, in a fit of defperation, procured a certain ‘chemical 
liquid, ‘applies it to his eyes, and again becomes blind; when 
the hiftory concludes. 

Thete is a fort of counterplot, which confifls of the educa- 
tion and marriage of the daughter of Charles, with the fon 
of a friend of the family ; but this forms no very important 
part of the ftory, in which feveral other charaéters are occa- 
fionally introduced. 

This novel is contained in a feries of letters. The lan- 
guage is, in general, cafy and correct ; but we have not ob- 
erved any pallages remarkable for energy of ftyle, or dignity 
of fentiment. It is, however, no where tinged with the co- 
lours of republican fanaticifm ; and the following paflage will 
fhew, that the French tranflator has taken no pains to fup- 
prefs fuch fentiments as are of an oppofite tendency : 


«¢ Syftem!’’ interrupted Charles, (in anfwer to a nobleman who 
obferved, that a learned man was inalinad to difclofe a fyitem to him 
which he had begun to approve,) “no, my Lord, it contains too 
much hypothefis. Morality has more foli d bafes; it is founded on 
evidence, certainty, conviction, a clear confcience, and, above all, 
faith. Philofophers contrive and arrange fyftems; they dream, and 
form fuppofitions ; but the virtuous man perceives, knows, and is 
willing ; and his princip’ es are not more hypo:hefes than his Chriftia- 
nity isa religious opinion. ‘There w ould be an end of all morality, 
if we were reduced to have nothing but /y/fems and opinions.” 


We cannot, however, coincide with the morality of this 
novel ; as a licentious proftitute certainly forms a f{econd rate 
character throughout the piece. 


APPENDIX, VOL. III. Pp AMERICA, 
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AMERICA. 





HE works which this quarter of the globe furnifhes for 
our prefent Appendix are neither numerous nor impor- 
tant. This we cannot but lament; for, from the intereft we 
feel in the welfare of the people, of thefe rifing ftates, we 
fincerely wifh that “7 might become refpe€table by being a 
literary people, as well as thriving in commerce. That this 
either has been, or is yet, their character, their warmeft ad- 
mirers will hardly contend. ‘To what general or particular 
caufe or caufes we are to afcribe their differing, in this refpeét, 
fo effentially from the people from whom it is to their honour 
that they are defcenedd, we are not now called on to enquire ; 
but done away, and buried, we truft, for ever, as the animo- 
fities between us, which originated in their feparation, now 
are, and firmly attached to each other as we could wifh the 
two countries once more to be, in affection as well as in in- 
tere{t, we would fain flatter ourfelves, that, aiming as they 
commendably do, to rival us, by taking their rank among the 
mo{t eminent naval and commercial nations, they will alfo 
make hafte to overtake us, if it be poffible, in being no lefs 
eminent for their literature. In fuch a rivalfhip, and in fuch 
a conteft, there can be no clafhing of interefts, nor, of courfe, 
any caufe either for jealoufy, or enmity ; for, though we all 
run, we may all obtain the prize. And difcouraging, as it is 
not to be denied prefent profpects are, we do not yet defpair 
of living to fee the day, when we fhall have the pleafure of 
announcing to the public literary productions from America, 
of fuch importance and merit, as may prove that, in no re- 
ipect, are they the degenerate defcendants of Britons. 

Art. XIV. A Sermon preached at Charles Town, Nov. 29, 1798, 
on the Anniverfary Thank/giving in Maffachufets: with an 
Appendix, defigned to illufirate fome Parts of the Difcourfe ; 
exhibiting Proofs of the carly Exiftence, Progref{s, and dele- 
terious Effects of Hrench Intrigue and Influence in the 
United States. By |cdediah Morfe, D.D. Paftor of the 
Church in Charles Town. Publifhed by requeft. Second 


Edition, Printed by Samuel Hall, No. 53, Cornhill, 
Botton, 1799. 


HIS is a refpectable Difcourfe, on Exodus xviii. p. 8, 9. 

and thoueh evidently made, and calculated for, the 
meridian of New England, yet, as good fenfe, and fair and 
good 
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good arguments, every where claim, and are every where 
entitled to, attention and refpeét, there is no country where 
fuch a Sermon might not have been liflenéd to both with 
profit and pleafure. Its fcope is to fhew, that as the people 
of America have been diltinguifhed by Providence, like the 
[fraclites of old, by fignal bleflings, it is incumbent on men 
to fhew their gratitude for {uch unmerited mercies, by be- 
coming, at length, no lefs diftinguithed for their piety and 
goodnefs. 

As a {pecimen of the author's ftyle and manner, we now 
fubjoin a few extraéts from the Difcourfe. 


“€ In fuch tumultuary times as the prefent, when fo great a part 
of the world is in a ftate of war, infubordination, and anarchy, and 
torn by bloody inteftine divifions, to be permitted to enjoy uninter- 
rupted order and tranquillity, is a bleffing which ought moft grate- 
fully to be recognized. This is a bleffing, with which, under Di- 
vine Providence, we have been favoured. A difference in_ political 
and religious opinions, indeed, unhappily, exifts among us. Party 
zeal and animofities have, in fome initances; marred our happinefs. 
Prejudices have too often blinded the eyes of the mind againit the 
perception of truth. But, God be praifed! thefe differences have 
not yet been fuffered to raife fo high as to burft the bonds of civil 
fociety, and rage in civil war and bloodfhed. Hitherto it has been # 
war of words ;—of words, however, too often calculated to bring 
On a inore ferious conteft, &c. &c.”’ Pg. 


Some of the peculiarities of the American ftyle of writing 
are {till more vifible in the following extracts: 


‘© Our free conftitution has been endangered by our vices and 
demoratifing principles. Vice is hoftile to freedom. A wicked peo- 
ple cannot long remain a free people. If, as a nation, we progre/s in 
Impicty, demoralization, and licentioufnefs, for twenty years to 
come, as rapidly as we have for twenty years patt, this circumftance 
alone will be fufficient, without the aid of any other caufe, to fub- 
vert our prefent form of govermnent. In this cafe the people would 
not bear quietly as much freedom as we now enjoy. We know that 
men yield to the reftraints of good government with inercafed obiti- 
macy, as they advance in wickednefs. With difficulty, even now, 


7 


are the wholefome laws of our country executed on the guilty.” P. 12. 


The vices which he enumerates as particularly prevalent, 
are :— 


ift. © A felfith fpirit, or an infatiable order to get rich.” 

2d. * The fpread of infidel and atheiftical principles in all parts 
of the country.’ 

3d. ** The increafe of luxury, extravagance, and ditlipation.’ 

4th. © A fpirit of infabordination to civil authority.’’ And, 

gth. ** Foreign intrigue.” 


, 
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On all thefe points, what he fays prov es htm to be, in alf 
cafes where his particu lar prejudices do not bliod his judge- 
cp an accurate obferver, and a cereful reafonci. [n 2 note 
in p. he communicates to the public a curious declas.tion 
male at Bo fton, in 1797, by Volney. 


“¢ Enigland, faid he, will be revolutionized: the fame rit will 
run ch ‘ough lt ly and the German tates, and all the fe bie 
parts of Eudrope: and then (he added with the highe‘l exultation) 
Chrifranity will be put 1M the back gre und. Already has it received 
its mortal blow. "The Revolution (neaning, no doubt, ‘o include its 
yeligious and moral, as well as political, ii fects) will go over the 
whole world. It does not depend on ‘he continuance of power in the 
prefent hands at Paris. Its progrefs is irrefitible ; and it will pro- 
ceed, till ir has changed the face of every fociety on earth !”’ 


The following ftriking proof of the exiftence of iluminifm 
in America is given as an indifputable ta& in another note, 
p- y a» 


In the northern parts of this State (Maffichufets) there has lately 
appeared, and {till exiils, under a licentious leader, a company of be- 
inys, who difcard the principle s of religion, and the obligations of 
mor: lity, tra nple on the bonds of matrimony, the feparate rights of 
property, and the laws of civil fociety ; {pe a the Sabbath in "labour 
aad diverfion, as fancy dictates, and the nights in riotous excefs and 
promifcuous concubinage, as lul impels. ‘Their number confifts of 
about forty, fome of whoin are perfons of reputable abilities, and 
once of decent characters. That a foctety of this defcription, which 
would difyrace the n Ath es ot Caffraria, fhould be found in this land of 
civilization ant Gofpel lighs, ts an e\ idence that the devil ts at this 
time gone forth, havi IN greal influence as weil 48 great wrath.’’ 


Tothis Sermon, confifting of 29 pags, there is added an 
Appendix of 50 more; full of curious, Important, and inter- 
efting matter. Its object is, as the author ftates, to fub{tan- 
tiate from faéts fiveral pofitions advanced in his difcourfe. 
For this purpofe he adduces feveral original and undoubted 
authentic papers, as documents ; many of which, as far as we 
know have: never before been pub ifhed; though abfolutely 
nec lary for every man to be acquainted with, who is folicit- 
ous to come at an accurate knowledge of the true Hittory of 
the Interference of France in the American Revolution: and 
as fuch, there can be no queition they will be highly valued 
by the future impartial Hiitorian of that great event, fhould 
fuch an one ever asiGe ‘ 

Dr. Morfe coniciies himfelf to have been one of the many 
thoufands of his countrymen, who have felt an honet{t efteem - 
for, aad a fincere gratitude to, France for the aid the yee 

them 
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them during the war (of which even this refpectable writer is 
fo inconfiftent with himfelf as to approve of, even whillt he 
difapproves of the very fame principles which, it can admit of 
no queftion, are at the bottom of the French revolt) with this 
country ; and who unfeignedly rejoiced with her at the com- 
mencement of her revolution, in the profpect of her enjoying 
the fweets of freedom, and the bleffings of an equal govern- 
ment. But he is not afhamed now to acknowledge (and 
thoufands have done the fame) that his efteem, gratitude, and 
joy were the offspring of ignorance, fee p.31. This is in- 
genuous and manly: and whatever difcredit it may feem to 
throw on his difcernment and political fagacity, it certainly 
does great honour to his prefent candour, 

In this country alfo, and in every country, there are thou- 
fands whom it would become to make the fame honeft con- 
feffion ; and none more than the great feceding orator, the 
oracle of revolt and oppofition, who, weak like Dr Morte, or 
wieked like the now infamous rcvolters who were the objcéls 
of his extravagant panegyric, once called the French Revolu- 
tion the greateft effort of human wifdom that had ever been 
manifefted to the world. Shallow man! that thy name, now 
no longer huzzaed even by mobs, may not be handed down to 
pofterity, {tigmatifed as it affuredly will be with the odious 
charge, that he towhom it belonged, was not more capable of 
duping others, than eafy, himfelf, to be duped, condefcend to 
emulate the magnanimity of this Trans-Atlantic feceder ; 
who has feceded from a body of defperate rebels, the moft dread- 
fully wicked of any that Providence heretofore ever permitted 
to fcourge mankind. 

Much as, upon the whole, we have been pleafed with this 
Difcourfe, we are not fo partial as to recommend it to our 
readers as a model either of correét or elegant compofition ; 
or as being the refult of fuch found principles as alone can give 
profpeéts of permanancy toa ftate. We were no lefs pleafed, 
and (we may add) inftructed by his valuable book of American 
Geography ; though we were, and arc, far trom fubfcribing 
to all his {tatements, and can defcry the heightened colouring 
of a party man in almoft every page. 





—_——. ---—— =O 


Arr. XV. The Baviad and Meviad. By William Gifford, 
Efq. Ta which 1s prefixed, a Poetical Epiftle ta the Author. 
By an American Gentleman. London, printed; Phila- 


delphia, re-printed for William Cobbett. 1799. 
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eb merits of thefe fpirited Satires, which were publifhed 

lang before the eftablifhment of our Work, and which 
contributed effentially to correct the horrid depravity of tafte 
which the frantic difciples of the Dela Crufca School had in- 
troduced in this country, are fo well known that any expla- 
nation of them would be a work of fuperogation. We have 
only then to exprefs our fatisfaction at the natice which they 
have attracted in America, and to quote, for the gratification 
of our readers, the elegant addrefs of an American bard, to the 
tearned, worthy, and refpeétable author. | 


© To Witittam Girforp, Esq, 
In thefe cold fhades, beneath thefe fhifting fkies, 


Where Fancy fickens, and where Genius dies ; 
Where few and fecble are the Mufe’s ftrains, 
And no fine frenzy riots in the veins, 

‘There ftill are found a few to whom belon 

The fire of virtue, and the foul of fong ; 
Whofe kindling ardour ftill can wake the ftrings 
When learning trium hs, and when Gifford fings, 
'To thee the lowlieft Bard his tribute pays, 

His little wild-flower to thy wreath conveys ; 
Pleafed, if permitted round thy name to bloom, 
"To boaft one effort refcued from the tomb. 


While this delirious Age enchanted feems 
With heétic Fancy!s defultory dreams; 
While wearing faft is every trace 
OF Grecian Fiseir, and of Roman Grace, 
With fond delight, we yet one Bard behold 
As Horace polith’d, and as Pertius bold, 
Reclaim the Art, affert the Mufe divine, 

And drive obtrufive Dulnefs from the fhrine. 
Since that great day which faw the Tablet rife, 
A thinking block, and whifper to the eyes, 

No time has been that touch’d the Mule fo near, 
No Age when Learning had fo mach to fear, 
As now, lowe-lorm ladies light verfe frame, 
And every Rebus- weaver talks of Fame. 


When Truth in claffic majefty appear’d, 

And Greece, on high, the Dome of Science rear'd, 
Patience and Perfeverance, Care and Pain 

Alone the fteep the rough afcent could gain ; 

None but the Great the fun-clad fummit found ; 

"The weak were batiled, and the ftrong were crown’d, 
The tardy Tranfcript’s high- wrought Page confin’d 
To one purfuit the undivided mind, 


No 
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No Venal critic fatten’d on the Trade, 
Books for delight, and not for fale were made; , 


‘Then fhone, fuperior, in the realms of thought, 

The Chief who govern’d, and the Sage who taught ; 
The Drama then with deathlefs bays was wreath’d, 
‘The Statue quicken’d, and the Canvafs breath’d, 
The Poet, then, with unrefitted art, 

Sway’d every impulfe of the captive heart. 

Touch’d with a beam of Heaven’s creative Mind, 
His fpirit kindled, and his tafte refin'’d : 

inceflant toil inform’d his rifing youth ; 

‘Thought grew to Thought, and Truth attracted Truth, 
Till, all complete, his perfect foul difplay’d 

Some bloom of Genius that could never fade. 

So the fage Oak, to Nature’s mandate true, 
Advanced bat flow, and ftrengthen’d as he grew ! 
But when at length, (full many a feafon o’er,) 

His head the bloffoms of high promife bore ; 

When ftedfaft were his roots, and found his heart, 
He bade oblivion and decay depart ; 

And, S.orm and Time defying, ftill remains 

The never-dying glory of the plains. 


Then, if fome thoughtlefs Bavius dared appear, 
Short was his date, and limited his {phere ; 
He could but pleafe the changeling mo a day, 
Then, like his noxious labours, pafs away : 
So, near a Foreft tall, fome worthlefs flower 
Enjoys the triumphs of its gaudy hour, 
Scatters its little poifon thro’ the fkies, 
Then droops its empty, hated head, and dies, 


Still, as from famed Ilyffus’ claffic fhore, 
‘To Mincius’ Banks, the Mufe her Laurel bore, 
The facred Piant to hands divine was given, 
And deathlefs Maro nurfed the boon of Heaven, 
Exalted Bard! to hear thy gentler voice, 
The Vallies liften, and their Swains rejoice ; 
But when, on fome wild Mountain’s awful form, 
We hear thy Spirit chaunting to the ftorm, 
Of battling Chiefs, and Armies laid in gore, 
We rage, we figh, we wonder and adore, 
Thus Rome, with Greece, in rival fplendour fhone, 
But claim’d immortal Satire for her own ; 
While Horace, pierced, full oft, the wanton breaft 
With fportive cenfure, and refiftlefs jeft ; 
And that Etrurian, whofe indignant lay 
Thy kindred Genius can fo well difplay, _ 
With many a well-aim’d thought, and pointed line, 
Drove the bold villain from his black defign. 
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For, as thofe mighty Matters of the Lyre, 

With temper’d dignity, or quenchlefs Ire, © 
Through all the various Paths of Science trod, 

Their School was Natures, and their Teacher Gon, 


Nor did the Mafe decline till, o’er her head, 
The favage 'Tempett of the North was {pread ; 
Till arm’d with defolation’s bolt it came, 

And wrapp’d her Temple in funereal flame. 


But foon the Arts, once more, a dawn diffufe, 
And Petrarch hail’d it with his morning Mufe ; 
Boccace and Dante join’d the choral lay, ) 
And.Arno gliften’d with returning day, 

Thus Science rofe ; and, all her troubles pafs’d, 
She hoped a fteady, tranquil reign at laft ; 

But Fauftus came ; (indulge the painful thoughts 
Were not his counrlefs volumes dearly bought ; 
For, while to every clime and clafs they flew, 
Their worth diminifh’d as their numbers grew. 
Some Prefsman, rich in Homer’s wealthy Page, 
Could give ten Epicks to one wondering Age; 

A fingle thought fupplied the great defign, 

And Clouds of Iliads fpread ‘adie every line. 
Nor Homer's glowing Page, nor Virgil’s fire, 
Could one lone breaft, with equal flame, infpire ; 
But loft in Books, irregul: ir and wild, 

The Poet wonder’d, and the Critic fmil'd ; 

The friendly fmile a bulkier Work repays ; 

For Fools will print, while greater Fools wil praife, 


Touch’d with the mania, now, what Millions rage 
To fhine the laureat Blockhe ads a the age. 
The dire contagion creeps thro’ every grade, 
Girls, Coxcombs, Peers, and Patriots drive the trade 
And e’en the Hind, his fruitful field forgot, 
For Rhyme and Mifery leaves his Wite and Cot. 
Ere, to his breaft, the watchful mifchief {pread, 
Content and Plenty cheer’d his little thed ; 
And, while no thoughts of State perplex d his mind, 
His Harvetts ripening, and Paftora kind, 
He laugh’d at toi], with health and vigour blefs’d ; 
For days of labour brought their nights of reft. 
But now in rags, ambitious for a name, 
‘The fool of Faction, and the dupe of Fame, 
His Confcience haunts him with his guilty life, 
His ftarving Children, and his ruin’d Wife. 
Thus fwarming Wits, of all materials made, 
Their gothic hands on focial quiet laid, 


And 
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And, as they rave, unmindful of the ftorm, 
Call Luft Refinement, Anarchy Reform, 


No Love to fofter, no dear Friend to wrong, 
Wild as the mountain flood, they drive along ; 
And {weep, remorfelefs, every focial bloom 
‘To the dark level of an endlefs tomb. 


By arms affail’d, we ftill can arms oppofe, 

And refcue Learning from her brutal foes ; 
But when thofe Foes to triendfhip make pretence, 
And tempt the Judgement with the baits of fenfe, 
Caroafe with Patfion, laugh at God’s controul, 
And fack the little Empire of the Soul, 
What warning voice can fave? Alas! ’tis o’er, 
The Age ot Virtue will return no more ; 
‘The doating World, its manly vigour flown, 
Wanders in mind, and dreams on folly’s throne. 
Come then, fweet Bard, again the caufe defend, 
Be ftill the Mufes’ and Religion’s Friend 5 
Again the Banner of thy wrath difplay, 
And fave the world from Daravin’s tinfel lay. 
A foul like thine no liidlefs paufe thould know ; 
Truth bids thee itrike, and Virtue guides the blow. 
From every Conquett ftill more dreadful come, 
Till Dulinefs fly, and Folly’s felf be dumb. 

C, 


Philadelphia, 
13th May, 1799- 








on 


Art. XVI. Obfervations upon the Origin of the Malignant, 


Billious, or Yellow Fever, in Philadelphia, and upon the 
means of preventing it. Addreffed to the Citizens of Pht- 
ladelphia, By Benjamin Ruth. Dobfon, Philadelphia. 
Pp. 28. 1799. 


TE ravages which this dreadful diforder has produc d of 


late years, in the different towns of the United S aes, 


but more particularly in Philadelphia, render every attempt to 
afcertain the caufes which produced it, with the means of 
prevention or cure, extremely interefting. Dr. Ruth thus ex- 
plians its remote caufes. 


‘© This difeafe is the offspring of putrid vegetable and animal ex- 
halations in all countries.—It prevails only in hot climates and fea. 
fons.— The fources of it in Philadelphia are chiefly the following — 


1. Thedocks ; thefe contain a large quantity of filthy matters in 
a high concentrated ftate. They are firft acted upon, by the heat . 
the 
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the fun, and hence failors and the inhabitants of Water-ftreet, are 
generally the firft perfons who are affected by the yellow fever every 

ear. {tis derived fo frequently from the docks in New York, that 
st has obtained there, the name of the dock fever, 

2, The foul air of thips, 

3- ‘The’common fewers, A yellow fever was produced by a large 
fewerin Calcutta, It was afterwards prevented by clofing it up, and 
removing the filth of the city in another way, | 
4 The gutters. 

5. Dirty cellars apd yards,—Foul air is fometimes generated in 
cellars, which produces fporadic cafes of fever in all feafons of the 
year. Swen Warner died of a yellow fever on the goth of January, 
1799; received by breathing the ais of a cellar which had been fhut 
up tor feveral months, 

6. Privies. An epidemic fever was once traced to this fource, in 
the city of Frankfort, in Germany. 

7, The purifying maffes of water which lie in the neighbourhood 
of the city, and 

8. Impure pumpewater. 

All the phyficians in our city agree in deriving the common bilious 
fever and dyientery from thefe fources; now as thefe difeafes have, 
we are told, by the College of Phyficians, ‘ lately very much dimi< 
n ifhed,’* and as the putrid exhalations ftill continue, the prefuinption 
i s, that they produce our higheft grade of bilious, which is theyel- 

ow fever.’ 


The author takes fome pains to fhew that this fever is not 
contagious, and though his reafons have failed to produce con- 
viction on our mind, his motives for the attempt merit com- 
mendation. 


‘© The power, which heavy rains and froft-have, of defroying our 
fever, clearly prove that it does not fpread by contagion. We have 
feen it checked three times, in three different years by frofty nights, 
The cold in thefe cafes cannot act upon the difeafe in our houfes, and 
of courfe it does not alter the quality of the matters difcha from 
the bodies of the fick. It atts only upon the putrid exhalatjons 
which float in the atmofphere, 

s¢ The interefts of humanity are deeply concerned in the admiffion 
of the rare and feeble contagion of the yellow fever, Hundreds have 
perithed by being deferted by their friends in fituations in which the 
difeafe could not have been taken by contagion, and where there was 
no danger to the attendants from putrid idinlignine either from the 
fick, or the adjacent neighbourhood, Many people have perifhed 
likewife in places expofed to putrid exhalations, who have believed 
themfelves to be fafe, becaufe they kept at a diftance from the fick.’* 
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He next adduces reafons in fupport of his pofition, that 
the yellow fever cannot be imported, and thefe appear to be 
fatistactory ; and his means of prevention, whether efficacious 
or not, are certainly judicious and ought to be tried. 


© Let the docks be immediately cleaned, and let the accumulation 
of filth in them be prevented in furure, by conveying water into 
them by a paflage under the wharves, or by paving thei with large 
flag ftones inclining in fuch a manner towards the channel of the 
river, as that the filth of the ftreets fhall defcend from them (after it 
falls into the docks} into the river. This method of paving docks 
has been ufed with fuccefs in the city of Breft. The ftreet now 
known by the name of Dock-ftreet once expofed a large furface of 
filth to the action of the fun. Its neighbourhood was more fickly 
at that time, than any other part of the city. By means of the pre- 
fent arch over that filth, Dock-ftreet has been exempted from an 
unufual number of fick people, during the fugnmer and autumnal 
months. 

2. Let every fhip that belongs to our port be compelled by law 
to carry a ventilator. Let all duch fhips as are diicovered to con- 
tain foul air in their holds, be compelled to dilfcharge their cargoes 
before they reach our city, and let the fhipsin port be compelled 
to pump out their bilge water every day.* 

g. Let the common fewers be chen frequently with ftreams of 
water from our pumps. Perhaps an advantage would arile from 
opening them and removing {uch foul matters, as ftreams of water 
are unable to wath away. 

A. Let the gutters be wafhed every evening in warm weather, 
By frequently wafhing the ftreets and pavements, the heat of the 
city would be leflened, and thereby one of the predifpofing caufes 
of the fever would, in tome meafure, be obviated. The ule of 
water for the above purpoles, has become more neceflary fince the 





* * Many of the citizens of rr have deferted the 
College of Phyficians, by admitting the foul air of a fhip to be the 
caufe of a yellow fever. The College derive it irae from a 
Jpecific contagion formed by a peculiar procefs in the body, fimilar 
to that which takes place in the {mall pox. The foul air produced 
by putrefaétion, whether generated in the hold of a fhip or in 
docks, or common fewers and gutters, is of the fame nature, and 
aéts in the fame manner in producing the yellow fever. : 

és A new hypothefis has lately been broached to prove the im- 
portation of thisdifeafe. It makes foul air a neceffary recipient for 


"the contagion, before it can aét upon the body. The {mall pox and 


meafles requireno fuch recipients to enable them to produce a fe- 
ver. The foul air is fuficient to induce all the ofits that have 


been afcribed to it, without calling to its aid a mixture witha fup- 


fireets 


pofed {pecific contagion,” 
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ftreets and gytters have been fo clofely paved; for the filth which 
formerly foaked into the earth, is now confined, and emits its nox}- 
ous vapours into the atmofphere. 

5. The utr@ft care fhould be taken to remove the filth from the 
yards and ccllais.of every honfe in the city. Hog ftyes fhould be 
forbidden 4n yards, and the walls of cellars fhould be white-wafhed 
two or three times a year, and their floors fhould be conflantly 
covered with a thin layer of lime.* White-wafhing the outfide of 
houtes in fickly itreets would prabably be ufeful. 

6. Let the privies be emptied frequently ; and let them be con- 
ftrufted in fuch a manner as to prevent their contents from oozing 
through the earth fo as to contaminate the water of the pumps. The 
famous Ambrole Parey afcribed one of the plagues of Paris wholly 
to foul air, and impure water. Mr. Latrobe in a note, in his pro- 
polal for his prefent important undertaking, has very properly 
pointed out the impurity of our water as one of the remote caules 
of the yellow fever-—-Happy will it be for the citizens of Phila- 
delphia if by means of that gentleman’s plan for fupplying the city 
with river water, they fhould be delivered from the neceflity of ma- 
king ule of the water from their pumps for drinking, and culinary 
purpoles. 

© Let all the filth be removed from the neighbourhood of the 
city, and let the brick kiln, and other ponds be filled up, from time 
to time, with the earth which is obtained in digging cellars, 

8. In the future improvement of our city, let there be no more 
dwelling houfes ereéted in alleys. They are often the fecret recep 
tacles of every kind of filth, The plague always makes its firft 
appearance in the narrow ftreets, or in the dirty huts of the fuburbs 
of Conftintinople. 
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* « T attended two perlons in this city laft year in one houfe 
with the yellow fever, in the yard of which, and dire&tly under the 
window of the back room was a barrel, filled with cucumber and 
melon rinds, which had been accumulated there in the fummer of 
1797. The ftench fiom them, after a rain, was perceptible all over 
the houfe. 

* Some of the beft houlekeepers in our city, burn all their offal 
vegetable and animal matters in their kitchen fires. If this prac- 
tice were univerfal, it would contribute much to the health et gn 
city. Many years ago, houlekeepers in Amiterdam were refi rained 
by law from throwing the offals of their kitchens into their canals. 
The late increate of bilious fevers in that city has been afcribed to 
that low not being faithfully carried into execution. 

* Fire wood thould never be confined in cellars in the warm 
months, in a green or wet {late. It emits when heated, an unwhole- 
fome vapour, which has been known to proeucea fever. Log huts 
and cabins, the fecond year they are inhabited, often become un- 
healthy from the decay of the bark of the logs of which they are 
com poted,”’ 
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Abererombie’s Fa? Sermon. 589 


. The predilpofition of our citizens to be aflefed by the remote 
ee exciting caules of the yellow fever, would be very much lef. 
fened by rheir ivi ing fparingly upon frefh animal food and chiefly 
upon broth and frefh vegetables rendered favoury by {prees, and a 
{mall quantity of falted meat, during the fummer and autumnal 
mouths. <A conftant attention fhould be paid at the fame time to 


bodily cleanlinels.”’ 





ART. XVI, A Sermon preached in Chrift Church, and St. 
Peter’s Philadelphia, May the oth, 1-98; being the Day 
appoint ted by the Prefident, as a Day of F. ifting, Humilia- 
tion, and Prayer, throughout the United States of North 
America. By James Abercrombie, A. M. one of thf 
Ailitant Minittters of Chrift Church and St. Peter’s. 
Publifhed by Requeft. Philadelphia; Printed by John 
Ormrod, No. 41, Chefnut-ftreet. 


Na well-written Preface, the author informs the public, 
that this difcourfe, written but a very few days betore ie 
was delivered, and with no intention of its being ever com- 
mitted to the prefs, 1 is thrown on the candour of the public, 
with a full conviction that, in confideration of the rane 

recited and other fimular cireumftances; 4 it will be perufed with 
all that indulgence to which he hopes it will be thong! ht enti- 
tled. Contcious of his not having had it in his power to pay 
that attention to his ftyle, and the arrangement of his fubjeét, 
which both the occafion, and a proper regard to his own r pu- 
tation required, he {trenuoufly refifted the folicitations firft 
offered for its publication, and he would have perfevered in 
doing fo, had not the molt. grofs and malevolent mifreprefenta- 
tions of feveral fentiments made it indifpenfibly necellary for 
him to appeal to the candour of the public. He now gives 
it to them with all its imperfe@tions, not thinking himfelf, 
under exifting circumftances, at liberty to alter or amend it; 
at the fame time afferting his full convi€tion of the truth of 
the fentiments expreiled, and giving his aflurances that he 
ublifhes them exadétly as delivered trom the pulpit, without 

the fuppreflion or flighteft alteration of any one of them 

The text is, Joel, chap. ii. ver. 15, 16, 17, 18, which is 
very judicioufly explained, and then, being natura! tly led to it 
from the nature of his fubjea&, the author takes a fummary 
but interefting view of the prefent circumftances of his own 
country. And, forry are we to obferve, that on the teftimony 
of this as well as feveral other publications, thefe rifing fates 
appear to be overrun either with feQaries to the deftrudlion of 
peace, 
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ace; hatmony, and all the focial comforts of godd neigh- 
Seashood : or with fuch latidunarianifm as is equall defers 
tive of both religious principle and religious practice ; or, 
finally; with modern French coma a which is more de- 


{truGive of the motal fenfe, as it hias been called; and common 
honefty; than even avowed infidelity; when infidelity was con- 
tended to be a fpeculative thing. 

Mr. Abercrombie, *f fometimes bold in his expoftulations, 
is no where violent. .He addteffes his countryman with that 
manly firmnefs, which becomes a chriftian preacher: his ar- 
guments are plain, but convincing, and fufficiently forcible, 
and his ftyle, though perhaps, not always, fo correct as longer 
ftudy might have rendered it, is no where mean, nor unworthy 
of a well-educated writer. How popular or unpopular he 
may be in the congregation to which he belongs, we have 
neither enquired nor been informed: but, though we, with 
every other man, as we fuppofe, who had the pleafure of be- 
ing acquainted with him, ncerely lamented the death of the 
amiable man, whom we well remember once filled the Chair 
of Chrift Church and St. Peters; with almoft unexampled 
eclat. We cannot fo belie our conviétions as to condole 
with the congregation for having loft Mr. Duché, when, at 
the fame time, they have gained by Mr, Abercrombie (whom 
we at all know only as the author of this Sermon). 

As a fpecimen of his ftyle and manner, we tranfcribe the 
following paflage ; feleéted for no other reafon than that it 
appears likely to be moft interefting to Britifh readers; and 
beaufe, alfo, it afferts a faét of great importance to both coun- 
tries, to the certainty and truth of which it happens that we 
can ourfelves bear teftimony. 


«* The pen of faithful hiftory, and the memory of many now with- 
in thefe facred wails, muft trace with pleafing recolle€tion, the purity 
and fimplicity of manners, the ardour and unanimity of political fen: 
timents, and the zeal and fincerity of religious profeffion, which once 
prevailed among us. 

‘¢ By that great and illuftrious nation, from whom we derive our 
Origin, we were nourifhed in the principles of true religion and vir. 
tue ; from her we imbibed thofe pure elements of political wifdom 
which, as far as the infant ftate of our country would admit, taught us 
to form our conftitution on the model of her own, juftly confidered, 
upon abitraét principles, by the wifeft politicians, the perfection of 

vernment ; and without a firm and cordial connection with whom 

pointed out by nature, from a fimilarity of language, laws, manners, 
and religion ; and by expediency, from the refources of her ftrength) 
we may, perhaps, in the prefent exigency find u dificult to preferve 
ur liberty and independence.”’ 
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INDEX, 


A. 


Ddreffes, poetical, to the French 
and Englifh nations, 429. 

Abou Mandour, the father of light, 563. 

Affability, (according to ‘Mr. Pin- 
kerton) a iet-off againit vague 
amours, 254. 

Age of Reafon, (Paine’s) Review of, 
reviewed, 338--The Monthly Re- 
viewers aflert, that Mr. Paine’s re- 
ligious difguft arofe from being re- 
quired to believe too much; and 
propofe that the fcriptures fhould be 
abridged, or difputed paflages taken 
out, ib.—-various paflages in the 
epinion of the Critical Reviewers, 
do honour to the author’s religious 
feelings, 339—the Analytical Critics 
atirm, that to Unitarians half the 
book requires no anfwer, 341. 

Albany (Duke of,) appointed regent of 
Scotland in the minority of James V. 
his charaéter, 252—his deficiency 
ef courage and {kill thewn in his in- 
vafions of England, 253. 

America, infidelity increafing in the 
United States, through the want of 

- @religious eftablifhment, 25—htua- 
tion of various illuttrious perfonages 
in, 111—-remarks on the flownefs of 
her progrefs in literature, 573. 

Analytical Reviewer, its confifiency 
in praifing and difpraifing the fame 
poem, 477—the reafons of its revo- 
tutionary judgment, 177. 

Anne, queen of Louis XII. her mef- 
fage to James IV. King of Scot- 
land, 246. 

Anonymous periodical publications, 
remarks on their abufe, 203. 

Antelope, defcription of the, 566. 

Anti-Jacobin Review, its extreme ufe- 
fulnefs to a Book Society in the 
country, 80. : 

Antique Remains on the Heights of 
Valda defcribed, 532. 

Affertion, fpecimen of one proper to 
be made in a French tribune, 544. 
Atheifm defcribed byBithop Brownlow, 
gi4—its banefal effeéts on fociety, 

ibid. 

Attjar, account of a pickle fo call- 
ed, 271. 


B. 


Auklaud (Lord) his fpeech on the 
Union praifed, as replete with politi- 
cal and commercial information, 
45° 

B. 

Bampton Le&ture, ufefulnefs of that ing 
ititution, 132. 

Banana-tree, defcription of, 564. 

Bantam, Stavorinus’s introduétion te 
the king of, defcribed, 269. 

Barbauld (Mrs.) a fketch of her cha- 
raéter, 29. 

Baron de Knigge, unmatked, proved 
to be an illuminé, democrat, &c. 554. 

Barreul (l’Abbe) maintains the French 
revolution to be the refult of a pre« 
meditated plan, 498—undertakes to 
explain the fpirit and principles of 
the Revolution, 499——inaccurate in 
afcribing the abolition of the Jefuits 
and other religious orders to the new 
Philofophers, 503—inaccurate in fla~ 
ting Various potentates and minificts 
as encouragers of atheifm, 506— 
§10—the objeft of his work excellent 
but its execution highly defective in 
impartiality and moderation, 572. 

Barritter Ego, his eloquence occafion- 
ally diligent at St. Stephen's Cha- 

1, 290. 

Baptitt Bookfeller, the honour of one, 
initance of, 83. 

Baptitt Minitter, the hypociify of a, 
expofed, 82—detected in diftributing 
a pernicious pamphlet, ib. 

Batavia, Europeans at, deferibed by 
Stavorinus, 275. 

Belen (Cardinal) anecdotes of, 256, 

Belfham’s (Rev. Mr.) denies original 
fin to be a fcriptural doétrine, 61.—- 
denies the pre-exiflence, deity, and 
propitiation made by the death of 
Fels Chrifl, 6a—thinks that St. 
Paul annexed a very diftinét idea 
to what he wrote; and aflerts that 
God, being an infinite fpirit, hath 
no right hand, at which fefus caa 
ftand to intercede, 62—athrms that 

the 
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INDEX. 


the Sabbath makes no part of Chri- 

flianity, 4905 — Striétures on his 

ee by the author of the In- 
ctor, 405—407. 

Belen, (CYaual) pote Fe af, 256. 

Bithop’s (Rev. Mr.) his poems, termed 
infipid By the Critical Reviewers, 
344 — that the moft inapplicable 
term they could adopt, proved by 
Various quotations, 334, 335, &c.— 
faults of his poetry, 354. 

Biffet’s (Dr.) remarks on fufferance and 
refiftance, as inculcated by Chritti- 
anity, 190. 

Blundell (Mr. Bryan) prefents his Ma- 
jefty with a copy of his pamphlet, 53. 

Bluthing, a punithable offence at feveral 
young ladies boarding {chools, 28. 

Book-Society in an eaftern county, 
account of its proceedings with re 
{pect to Reviewers, 79. 

Bottiger Profeffor, his republican prin- 
ciples, difplayed, 556. : 

Bowen’s (Rev. Mr ) comparifon of the 
French Iraelites, 316. 

Britith Navy, poetical compliment to, 
quoted, 43. 

Burgeiles, two defcriptions of, in Can- 
terbury, in the time of Edward the 
Confeilor, 21. 

Burke (Edmund) vindicated from the 
charge of apoftacy, 199. 


Cc. 


Cadogan’s Difcourfes. Anti-Jacobin 
review of, the various animadvertions 
upon, 72- 

Caldren, a fatires various extraéts from, 
296. 

Calumniators of the Anti-Jacobin Re- 
view, defied to prove their aflertions, 


Calviniflical opinions gaining ground 
in the French armies, 84. 

Cambridge, Academic Exercife, 361 
—-363. 

Cannzx, battle of, defcribed by Dr. 
Fergafon, 419. 1 

Canopus, the river of, defctibed, 562. 

Cape Horn, Captain Colnett’s Account 
of, 429+ 

Cathalic Emancipation in Ireland, Mr. 
Addington’s remarks on, 304 

Caution, friendly; to the author of 
the Kzar, 54. 

Cefarecan Operation, defeaded by Dr. 
Hull, 52. 

Chalmers Mr.) grounds of his Apology 
for the Believers in the Shakeipeare 
Manutcripts, 384——his obicrvations 


on Mr. Malone, 387—his criticifme 
on the author of the Purfuits of Li- 
terature, 395—treats the ftyle of 
Junius with contempt, 397—is com- 
pletely fatisfied that Hugh M‘Aulay 
was the author of thofe letters, 397. 
See Mathias. 

Charles de Rofenfeld, a novel, ¢7<. 

Chaftity, female, in the opinion of 
Mary Hays, confifts in only obliging 
one lover ata time, 56, 

Chetia-Rees, a chief of Nootka, his 
difpofition to thieving, 143. 

China, account of the ftate-religion 
of, 24: 

Chinefe at Batavia; account of; from 
Stavorinus, 274. 

Chriftianity, advantages of, to nations 
and individuals, 137——defcription of, 
by Bithop Brownlow, 315—real tefts 
of, defcribed by Mr. Polwhele, 466. 

Cifalpina, poetical lamentation on the 
Fall of, 363—367. 

Civilization, its origin and progrefs 
difcuffed, 117—of the Highlands of 
Scotland, attempted in the reiga of 
James LV. r19—its progrefs in Scot- 
land in the reigns of James IV. and 
V. 268. 

Cleeve (Mr.) entitled to public thanks 
for compofing his Devotional Exer- 
cifes, 181. 

Clergy, French, defence of the, by 
M. De la Harpe, 542. 

Clergymany peculiar duty of .a, to his 
parithioners, 81. 

Clerical chara¢ter degraded by can- 
vating for eleétion to leéturethips, 
178—icandalous conduct at thefe 
eleétions detcribed, 1. 

Coinage (Englith) a confiderable exe 
pence to the nation, 169——the prefent 
mode of conduéting it exceptionable, 
170—propofed method of improve- 
ment, by a reduction in weight of 
the pieces coined, ib. 

Collot D’ Herbois, account of his deathy 

Colnett (Captain) his means of pres 
ferving the health of his crew, 412- 

Confpiracy againit the Chriftian reli- 
gion deferibed, 4g9—the period ag 
which it was formed, 500——i8s pro- 
grefs under the authors of the En- 
cyclopwdia,. gos. 

Cora, the Virgin of the Son, her cha- 
rater defined, 441—its tendency 
hurtful, as not being agreeable to 
nature, or conducive to virtue, 443. 

Corre¢tion of an inaccurate ftatement 
in the Anti-Jacobin Review, 74. 

Couge 
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Counterfeiting of Englith money, how 
it may be prevented, 171. 

Crambe Repetite, various extra@s 
from, 292. 

Crocodile, the, 56¢. 

Cuftom, a barbarous one, that duelling 
fhould be confined to man, i44. 


Dd, 


Daniél, a Prophecy of, applied to infi- 
del France, 216—220—this appli- 
cation controverted, 484—4388. 

Debating Society, account of a, 97. 

Deputies, French, account of their 
Deportation to Cayenne, §18—bar- 
barous treatment on the road from 
Paris to Rochfort, §20-—-523—their 
voyage to Cayenne defcribede 524 
treatment at Cayenne, 526—Ra- 
mus, Barthelemy, Pichegru, and 
others, effect their efcape, 52g—the 
former arrive in England, 530. 

Devonshire, general outline of, from 
Mr. Polwhele’s Hiftory, 468—its 
extent, 46g—its climate, 470—its 
rivers, 471—-the changes that have 
taken place on the fea-coaft, ib— 
the foil and ftone, 472—ih ines, fof- 
fils, and metals, 473—birds, infects, 
and reptiles, 474—quadrupedsy 475. 

Dialogue in the Shades, between Lu- 
cian and a difciple of Godwin, 165. 

Diffenters, Proteftant, defended fron 
various attacks, 84—87—their en- 
deavours to inftruét, reform, aiid 
convert poor villages, animadverted 
upon, 213—remarks on their conduct 
as members of volunteer corps, 214. 

Diilenting Minitter, one of that clafs 
the conduétor of the Analytical Re- 
view, 192— character and principles 
defcribed, as fhewn by his criti- 
cifms, 193- 

‘Domefday, defcription of the auto- 

raphs fo called, 425—tranflated by 
Mell Henfhall and Wilkinfon, ib,— 
its great importance in elucidating 
Englith hiftory, 432. 

Dover, account of, in the reign of 
Edward 1. 427. 


E. 


Earthquake, a ufefol avxiliaty to a 
Peravian amour, 441. 

Eclogues of Mr, Poufley, in the author’s 

opinion, bear no refemblance to any 

oems in the Englith language, nor, 

jn the Reviewer’s opinion, to any 

poetry in any language—quotations 
from, 8. 
VOL, il. 


Egypt, defcription of, by Sonnini, 558. 
Egyptian, origin ot the word Ive, 
_ conjectures ony 28¢. 

Eleétion of a French reprefentative at 
Cayenne defcribed, 527. 

Elvira, the proftitute heroine of Kot- 
zebue; remarks on her charaéter, 
208 

Encyclopedic, French, originally de- 
figned to promulgate the principles 

_ of atheifm and anarchy, son 

Englandy Defcent upony a Prophecy, 

_ $72 

Eyre poem, rules for its compofition, 
2 

Epigrams, on fand being mixed, the 
bread given to the Englith prifoners 
in France, 294—feveraly by Mr. 
Bithop, 3375 333. 
uality, omitted in the French decla- 
ration of Rights of 1791, added in 
that of 1795, 262—French definition 
of equality difcufied and condemned, 
263—~265. 

Europe, intercourfe with, indifpenfably 
neceflary to the inhabitants of the 
Pacific Iilands, 136. 

Evangelical Preachers defcribed, 76— 
their coarfenets, vulgarity, and want 

of tafte, ari. 

Exeter, Literary Society, its difputes 
with, and ¢xpulfon of, one of its 
members, 181186. 

Extraét from Mr. Deafon'’s Sermons, 
179 


F. 


Farms, the fuperior expediency of {mall 
or large, difcuffed, and decided in 
favour of the latter, 480—48 3. 

Fergufon, Dr. Adam, his defign in 
compofing the Hiftory of the Roman 
Republic, 413—his own view of his 
fubject, 414—its great importance, 
4ts—remarks on thé compofition of 
his hiftory, 418. 

Feudal tenants of Edwardthe Confeffor, 
2zo—eight Saxons in Kent, whofe 
lands were exempted from payment 
of relief to the Crewn, i>. 

Fidelity of the Servant of Barthelemy 
recorded, §10. 

Fletcher, Andrew, ‘of Saltoun (daf- 
¢ribed by the Earl of Buchan, Meff. 
Beliham and Seward, as an upright 
patriot, and excellent man) having 
cornmitted rebbery and murder, flies 
to Spain, where he is imprifoned as 
a felon, and then ordered to be fent 
back to England as a traitor, rebel, 
and affafiny 424. 


Floddens 














FNDEX, 


Flodden-field, battle of, defcribed, 
249. 

Fox (George) founder of the fe& of 
Quakers, his advice to Oliver Crom- 
well, 98—pretends to infpiration, 


103. 
venue difcuffed and 
reprobated, 4 


Frederick 11. king of Pruffia, the pro- 

teétor of the eeerert confpira- 
» 49 is folemn declaration to 
Gp Chriftianiey on his acceffion 

‘ _ the throne, 506—encourages phi- 

“~Aofophiftica) principles, 554. 

Frederick the resi, king of Pruffia, 
his horrid propenfity, ¢55. 

French Conftitutions, various, defcrib- 
ed, 262—finances, prefent deplorable 
ftate of the, deteribed, 447 — its 
probable coniequences to the Repub- 

icy 449.— principles, whether they 
are adapted tothe Englifh nation, 
difeufled, 260—method of proving 
plots and majorities, 543. 

Frend (Mr.) behaviour of two confpi- 
cuous perfons of College, Cam- 
bridge, during his trial, 88. 

Friendly Societies, if univerfally a- 
dopted, would remove the neceiliy 
of the Poor Laws, 450- 


G. 


79° 
France, an elegy» 
Frauds on the Re 

7 





Galabi Indians, their conduét recom- 
mended as an example for the pre- 
fent king of Pruflia, 527. 

Geddes (Dr.) indirectly exprefies his 
hoftilny to the infpiration of the 
Scriptures in the title-page to his 
New Tranilation of the Bible, 1— 
treats the Hiftory of the Fall of Man 
as a mere fable, ib.—attempts to 
prove that the Scriptures contradic 
themfelves, 2—his abfurd criticifin 
on a paflage in ager f 3-—the real 
meaping of that pafiage, 4—the 
dodter’s character of the Song of 

‘Deborah, and the Song of Hanna, 
‘6—{pecimen of the tranflation, 7— 
eves expreffions introduced, 8— 
e work inferior to the common ver 
fion. 

.Gerboife of Egypt, an animal, 56s. 

‘Germany, the prefs there an fara 
ment to difperfe revolutionary doc- 
trines, 176—ftate of, previous to the 
reign of the emperor Maximilian, 
297—number of Jacobin writers in, 

» their perfecution of men of found 


principles, 553. 


Gifford William ; his Bariad and Mar- 
iad commended for correéting the 
follies of the Della-Cruxa School, 

B2weaddrefs to, by an American 
Bard, 3: 

Godwin’s opinion that a man may live 
as long as he likes, not a new one, 
96—obfervations on his doétrine of 
neceffity, by the Rev. Mr. Huttony 

10. “) 

Godwinian’s ideas of perfect ockety 
anticipated by Mr. Gay, and applied 
to an inftitution of fimilar morality 
with the new philofophy, 168. 

Goetz of Berlichingen, fcenes from, 
299-301. 

Gold-mining Ants, tradition of the, 
explaiped, 535. “ie 

Gofpel Minifters, their condué to pro- 
cure ordination, 349—-various anec- 
dotes of, 350. 

Goffip (Giggy) his charaéter, 97. 

Government, its divine origin afferted 
by Bithop Brownlow, 313-—-evils re- 
fulting from oppofite doétrines, ib.— 
principles of, difcufled in a new 
manner, 540. 

Graceful Addrefs, a poem, by Mr. Bi- 
fhop, 3365- 
Griffins, origin of the fuppofed exift- 

ence of the, explained, 539- 


H. 
Haldane’s (Mr. Robert) letter to the 


Editor, in vindication of his charac- 
ter, 341—oblervations on his letter, 
342—345. 

Halloran's Poems recommended, 296. 

Hanway (Mary Ann) authorefs of an 
ingenious and lively novel, 37. 

Harley (Mr.) his character by Dr, So 
mervilley 149¢ 

Hawes (Dr.) anecdotes of, 350, 354, 

Hawker (Rev. Dr.) his methodiitical 
publications and opinions animad- 
verted on by Mr. Polwhele, 453-—~ 


457- 

Hays (Mary) her charaéter, 31:—her 
novel called EmmaCourtney, praifed 
by the Monthly Review, 54=—defcrip- 
tion of that heroine, ¢5—-the mora- 
lity of the authorefs, 56—her confti- 
tuents of female chaftity, ib.—-ano- 
ther heroine, Mary the Victim of 
Prejudice, 57—-Mary the Heroine’s 
Lamentation, ib.—-character of the 
two novels, 58—See Williams. 

‘Hayler’s (Rev. Mr.) affertions, thar 


foreign countries poflefs no conftitu- 
tion, denied, 332—his remarks on 
Engliih 
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Englith admininiftration of juftice 
praifed, 312. 

Henthall’s Plan for an univerfal hiftery 
of South Britain delineated, 17—his 
defign originally calculated to pro- 
mote truth, and deferving univerfal 
patronage, 23. 

Homine’s Caudati, or Men with Tails, 
defcribed, 165. 

Hood (Sir Andrew) defeats an Englith 
fquadron of fuperior force, 118. 

Horfley’s (Bithop) controverfy with 
Mr. King, 397—his manner of con- 
ducting theological inveftigation, 
3992 490+ 

Hutton [Oe Charles) the obje& and 
plan of his Courfe of Mathematics, 
161.—analyfis of that work, 162. 

Hutton’s (Rev. Mr.) obfervations on 
inequality. ] 


Jacobine principles expofed, in a fer 
mon by a clergyman of the Church 
. of England, 185—188. 


~4_ Jacobinilm of a College in Cambridge, 


confidered, 87 — 92. hiftory of the 
Rife, Progrefs, and Effects of, con- 
tinued, gi--120—promoted by the 
Monthly Review, in its unfair 
methods of criticiim, ib. — 120 
—Analytical, and the new Annu- 
a) Regiiter, 92 —French revolution, 
originally praifed by fome men of ta- 
lents, from no bad motives, 92— 
by Diflenters and Republicans, 93— 
oppofed by Mr. Burke, 94—Dr. 
Pricitley replies to Burke, ib— 
Paine’s Rights of Man publithed, 
9s—praifed indifcriminately by the 
Afalytical, 226—with mild cenfures 
by the Monthly, 227—Mr. Mackin- 
toth’s Vindicie Gallica publifhed, 
228—Revolutien and Conititutional 
Societies, 229.—Paine’s Second Part 
of the Rights of Man, publifhed, 230. 

Jacobins, general definition of the, 
by Barreul, 497- 

James III. King of Scotland, his cha- 
raéter, 113—15 haughty in his man- 
ners towards the nobrlity, and be- 
ftows his confidence on low me- 
chanics, 114—confpiracies againft 
him, ib.—the King’s brother, the 
Earl of Marr, tried by a domeftic 
council, confifting of a mafon, a 
taylor, &c-condemned and executed, 
u15—the King’s favourites va 
ed by the nobles, ib. — fuccefsful 
confederacy of the nobles, 416— 
the king fain by a prieft, ib. 


James IV. King of Scotland, his cha- 
racter, 117 encourages chivalry, 
113 — protects and affifis Perkin 
Warbeck, 119—attempts made in 
his reign to civilize the Highlands ef 
Scotland, ib, — war with England, 
caufed principally by the king’s at- 
tachment to chivalry, 246—invafion 
of England, 248—the king’s military 
operations obftracted by his igno- 
rance and indifcretions, 249—battle 
of Flodden, 250—temerity of the 
king in that engagement, and his 
confequent death, 251—Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s conclufive charaéter of James 
reprobated, 252. 

James V. King of Scotland, 25q—_ 
analyfis of his reign, 254—his ar- 
bitrary conduét towards the nobility, 
256—perfecutes the Proteflants, ib. 
vifits the Weftern and Northern ifles 
of Scotland to attempt the civiliza- 
tion of the inhabitants, 257—good 
and evil ftatutes pailed in his reigns 
ib.—-endeavours to recover the af~ 
feétion of the nobility, ib.—his army 
defeated in England by an inferiog 
force, 258—his death, ib. 

Javanefe, account of the, from Stavoe 
rinus, 273. 

Jefuicts, order of, its deftrution caufed 
by the Anti-Chriftian con{pirators, 
according to Barreul, sot—that 
gentleman’s opinion on the fubjeét 
controverted, 502. 

Joan of Arc, made by Mr. Southey ta 
adopt the theological fentiments of 
Tom Paine, 124. 

John’s (St.) College, Cambridge, de- 
fence of, 353. 

Jofeph If. emperor of Germany, ree 
marks on his character, 507. 

Junius, Letters of, various conjectures 
relating to their author, 346—349. 

Tiluminati, defcribed by Barreul, 499, 

Iiluminium, its progrets in America, 
noticed, s8o. 

Illuminizers, their claim to fuperior 
learning difcuffed, 58, 

Income Tax, its peculiar hardfhips upon 
thofe who are under the neceflity of 
keeping up large eftablithments, &c, 
lamented, 176—a cafe ftated, 177. 

Infidel (Rev. Mr.) his charaéter, 97. 

Infidelity, its rapid progrefs in the 
United States, 25. tthe 

ag oe defign of a new publication 

o called, 403-——its great utility in 
defending Chriftianity from Atheifts, 
Unitarians, &c. 405—the production 
of a man of extenfive erudition, 407. 


Qa 2 Ireland, 
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Ireland, the origin and continuance of 
the difcontents in, examined by Mr. 
Bingley, so—miftaken in his ftate- 
ment of the origin of the rebellion, 
ib.—the real origin defcribed, ib.— 
the author occafionally treats his fub- 
jeéts with levity and indecency, 51. 

Vfaiah, Bifhop Horfley’s Difquifitions of 
18th chapter of, 397—399-~the Bi- 
fhop’s New Tranflations of the chap- 
ter, 401, 402. 

D'Ifraeli (Mr.) fets forth his own eu- 
Jogium in a Letter to the Editor, by 
quoting the third volume of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, 356—exprefies 
hisenvy of the Anti-Jacobin Critic's 
Fagacity, in being able to compre 
hend the extent of his Mr. D'’lira- 
eli’s abilities, 357—the Anfwer to 
Mr. D’Ifraeli’s Letter, which ree 
cords, that the praifes of himfelf are 
accurately reported, 357—-but the 
Critic declines taking credit for fu- 
perior fagacity, in eftimating Mr. 
D’Ifracli’s talents fully and jufily, 


358. 
K. 


Kauffman (Angelica) her print of Pri- 
apus calculated to illuftrate Milfs 
Wollttoncraft’s initruftions, 31. 

Knolles’s Hittory of the Turks praifed 
by Dr, Johnfon, 222. 

Koox (Dr. Vicefimus) his charaéter as 


an author, 128-—-his opinion on the | 


Lord’s Supper, t29—cenfures and 
protefts againit the notions of other 
divines on that fubject, 129, 130— 
his conclufions fearcely juftified by 
the premifes, r30—his opinions on 
moral duties, faith, &c. 131. 

Kotzebue, general character of his 
plays, 156—his mora! and political 
principles unfound, 439-—~+his cha- 
ra¢ters not taken from exifting ori- 
ginals, and calculated to encourage 
immorality and infubordination, 
440~ 

Kotzebue’s Pizarro (Spaniards in Peru) 
ftriftures on, 207 — the infamous 
charaéter of Pizarro, intended asa 
malevolent portrait of men in high 
ftations, 208 —the principles of a 
proititute held up in an enviable 
light, ib Elvira a Godwinian he- 
roine, 209-——Cora and Alonzo, ib.— 
death of Rolla unconneéted with the 
rent ae intereft of tht play, ib— 
amiliarity with facred fubjeéts 


fhocking to the feelings, 210. 

Lavington (Bifhop) extracts from his 
Enthufiafm of Methodiits and Pa- 
pifts vempared, 453. 


L. 


Leéturefhips, an innovation in the 
Church of England, 178—o/ Chelfea 
and Lothbury, anecdotes of the, 75. 

Leopold, emperor of Germany, his 
opinion of the progrefs of revolutie 
onary principles, 554. 

Le Vaillant’s Natura] Hiftory of Afri- 
can Birds, 570. 

Lewes, account of, in the time of Ed- 
ward I, 429. 

Libertines, a novel, its general cha~- 
ra¢tcr, extravagant, immoral, and 
indecent, 196—the Critical Review- 
ers opinion of the work quoted, 195. 

Liberty, French definition of, difcuf- 
fed and condemned, 263. 

Licinius Crattus, his advice to the Se~ 
nate of Rome applied to the emperor 
of Germany, for conducting the war 
with France, 175. 

Literary contefts in the oe ema 
Magazine, compared with the war 
on the continent, 352, 

Liturgy, read with fome flight varia- 
tions in a chapel at the eaft end of 
the metropolis, 358. 

Livy, obfervations on his Hiftory, 417. 

Lloyd's replies to the criticifms of the 
Anti-Jacobin Reviewers, confidered, 
189—-191. 

Locke’s Effay on the Human Under~ 
os mifunderftoed by Mr.Vol- 


ney, 

Penden binesieg Fund, account of its 
inftitution and proceedings, roo— 
addrefs fpaken at Freemafons’ Hall. 
Tor, 

Lord’s Supper, its nature and efhcacy 
confidered, 128. 

Loyalty and Gratitude, poetical tribute 
of, 489. 

Ludlam’s (Rev. Mr.) method of treat- 
ing his opponents, cenfured, 280-6 
obfervations on perfeét obedience, 
281 —uncandid ftri€tures on Dr, 


Knox, 282. 
M, 


M’Cormick (Dr.) exults at the profped 
of Green Erin being reitored by the 
blood of its oppreffors, 206—this 
fentiment overlooked by the Monthly 
Reviewers, ib. 

Maletherbes, M. de, uncandidly treat- 
ed by Barreul, 51c-——an impartial 
account of his conduét, 511. 

Malta, lines on the capture of, 437. 

Mamcelouks, account of the origin and 
ancient Egyptian government of, 

_ 221224. 

Mandarins, 
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Mardarins, account of fome, from 
Van Broom, 243. 

Mango-tree, account of, from Stavo- 
rinus, 271. 

Marlborough (Duke of) his character 
by Dr. Somerville, 148. 

Matthias (Mr.) declared by Mr, Chal- 
mers to be the author of the Purfuits 
of Literature, 394—-the charge of 
publication of the poem only proved 
againit him, 395. ° 

Member, ancient, of the Inner Tem. 
ple, his obfervationson Mr.Holliday’s 
Life of Earl Manstield, reviewed, 
276—the writer unqualified for an 
author, ib.—fingular digrefiions in 
his work, 277—trroneous opinions 
on the power of the Crown, 2794 
referred to Mr. Horne Tooke and 
others for moye accurate fentiments, 


279. 

Methodifm, doétrines of, defcribed by 
Mr. Polwhele, 453—-quotations from 
Dr. Hawker’s Dialogues, 453—in- 
ftances of the evilefteéts of, in catt- 
ing off children, and abandoning 
wives, Who were infenfible to the ope- 
rations of the fpirit, 456—inftances 
of adultery and murder cauled by 
Methodifm, 457 

Methodift Preachers, remarks on the 
conduct of, 354—-356- 

Milton, the poet, a proclamation con- 
cerning one of his produetions, dif- 
covered by Mr. Chalmers, 393° 

Minto (Lord) his Speech on the Union 
with Ireland cenfured, foreontaining 
grofs and snconftitutional errors, 
440 45: ; ; 

Monthly Magazine, admits no argue 
ments in defence of Chriftianity, 84. 

Monthly Reviewers think the morality 
of Godwin's Philofophy is comoat- 
ted to little purpofe by Dr. Ferrier, 
6cs—various inftances of their libe- 
rality and candour in analyfing the 
intercepted letters from Egypt, 66— 
their unqualified praife of Mr.Wrang- 
ham, for afcerting the Apocalypfe to 
be barbarous in its ftyle, and dark 
and wild in its allegory, 69—their 
critique on Dr. M‘Cormick’s Life of 
Burke reviewed, 198—-their falfe- 
hood aad ingonfiftency expofed, 205 
—207. 

Moye (Hannah) amiable character of, 


Mere, Dr. his Sermon reviewed, $73 
—its matter praifed, but its ftyle 
cenfured, 579—his fentiments ref- 
peéting the Revolution, 581. 

Mofco, the grand metropolis of Ruflia, 
defcribed, 532. 


Motes, the firft phyfical deferiber of 
Esyes 559- 


Narborough Ifle, the centre of che 
* Whale Fithery, defcribed, gto. 
Natron, Lakes of, how formed, 563. 
Nelfon’s Victory, Mr. Howlett’y Obe 
fervativns Ony 52—lines on, 367. 

New Albion, account of, 141. 

New Analytical Review, a paffage ex. 
tracted from Mr. Howlett’s Sermon 
for the gratification af its conductors, 
gi—remarks on the charaéter and 
principles of its Editor, 192. 

New Annual Regifter for 1793, review 
of, reviewed, 461—the difintereftea 
praife of the Critical Review, 46: 
—the author’s account of their work, 
463—thew their difcriminatior, im 
deicribing Mr. Pitt as a puerile Mi- 
nifter, 464—{pecimen of their me- 
thod of reporting parliamentary 
{peeches, 466—-their remarks on the 
war, &c. 467. 

Night Mare, a poem, 99. 

Nonfenfe, various places where it may 
be found, g6—~ 3. 


oO. 


Oak-trees, wantonly deftroyed in the 
fouthern partof Ruflia, 533. 

Obfervations on Mr. Fofter's Speech, 
reviewed, 306. 


Odes by Mr. Polwhele, extra&s from, 


174. 

Old Englith Gentlemangy defcribed by 
Mr. Polwhele, 172. 

Origin of Mankind, eaftern, d.{cufled, 
282. 

Oltrich, defcription of the, ¢67. 

Otaheite lilands, account of, by Cape 
tain Vancouver, 140. 


P. 


Patriot, invocation to a modern, 289. 

Paul I. emperor of Ruflia, his conduct 
towards Diderot, 506—his zeal for 
the fupport of Chriftianity, ib. 

Penfa, a fouthern province of Rufiia, 
defcribed, §35—537- 

Pharoah, remarks on the nature and 
extent of his authority, 560. 

Philofophical claufe in the Will of Fre- 
derick the Great, scs. 

Philofophy, New, originated in the 
Deitts and Free-thinkers of England, 
soo—a defcription of, by M. de la 
Harpe, 642. 

Philofophy,old and new,defcribed,287, 

Pinkerton 
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Pinkerton (Mr.) firiétnefs on his Hif- 
tory.ot Scotland, 117—-on his cha- 
ratter of James IV. 252—his cha- 
racter,of-James V. cenfured, -54— 
his. apparent thoughts of religion, 
255—-general character of his hif- 
tory, 258. 

Poetry, ancient and modern, defcribed 
by Lady Manners, 435. 

Political topics, allufions to from the 
pulpit, defended, 311. 

Polwhele (Mr.) his remarks on the ex- 
tispation of wild beafts in England, 
475. 

Poor, Obfervations on the Procecd- 
ings of the Society for bettering their 
condition, 457 —profligacy of the 
Poor im large towns, 458—total fup- 
preffion ef village-alehoufes impro- 
per, 459 — annually white-wathing 
poor-houfes conducive to health, 460 
—fmal! expence of this proce(s, if 
executed by the prefidents, ib.—ac- 
count of aninftitution at Epping, for 
fupplywg the children, of the poor 
with food, 461. 

Pope, exhorted by letter to abolith the 
war, 307. 

Popith religionifts, their enormities and 
vices, attempted to be expoted in the 
novel of the Libertines, ro4—the 
author extravagant in his deicrip- 
tions, 195—~his characters, equal 
im probability to thofe in Mother 
Goofe’s Tales, ib. 

Prince H. H. his partiality for French 
principles, 555. 

Prophets, French, in England in the 
raign of Queen Anne, account of, 
371. 

Prutiia, King of, his true intereft to 
oppote the powers of France, 175. 
Piyche, poetical defcription of, 433— 
_extra&t from Fontaine on the tame 
fubjeét, ib.—the Englith Poct’s de- 

feription, 434. 

Purfuits of Literature, character of 
that poem, by a contemporary writer, 
23.—See Matthias, 


Q 
Quakers, their confcience, a convenient 
excufe for refufing to contribute to 
Government, 78.—See Fox (George) 
—farther remarks on, 483—defence 
of, from the charge of having 
been originally abettors of war, 
21Se 
R. 
Radical Reform, juftly defcribed as 
general ruin, 289. 


Randal! (Mifs Anne Frances) regrets 
that the fair fex are not permitted to 
vindicate their honour by dvelling, 
144——talks about fexual imbecilicy, 
corporeal powers, mufcular exertionss 

puny lords of the creation, and lutty 

peafantgirls, 145~-tells a ftory of » 
lady who fought a duel with her 
lover, 145-——confefles herfelf of the 
Wollftonecraft fchool, ib. — and 
thinks a legion of Wolittoncrafts 
requifite to undermine the poiions of 
prejudice and malevolence, 146. 

Ranken (Mr.) aflerts that an efia- 
blifhed forng of Church-government 
would have impeded or obftructed 
the progrefs of the Gofpel, 24—this 
afferi ion controverted by the Review- 
er, 25--Mr. Ranken’s Treatife re- 
commended to the perufal of the pu- 
pils of a Glafgow Diflenting Semi- 
nary, 26. 

Reconciliation, a comedy, plot of, 
and fcenes from, 157. 

Reétor, of a populous parifhin London, 
his conduct animadverted upon, 75. 

Republican honefty, difplayed, by. @ 
modern patriot, 290. 

Revelation, the Chriftian, remarks on 
the time it was granted to mankind, 


134. 

Robinfon (Mrs.) a fketch of her cliae 
racter, 29g—her novel, called the 
Falfe Friend, reviewed, 39-—~ and 
epitomized, 40—its tragical cata- 
ftrophe, 42——forms her charaers of 
lords and clergymen from thofe 
whom fhe has had an opportunity of 
intimately knowing. ' 

Rolla, Kotzebue’s hero, held up as the 
pattern of male excellence, 443— 
is occafionally a bully, a madman, 
and a rebel, 444—excufes thefe va- 
riations of character, by pleading 
that he is in love, 446. 

Romaine (Rev. Mr.) curious anecdotes 
of, 77. 

Roman hiftorians, ancient, remarks 
on, 416. 

Romances, an extraét from Mr. D’If- 
raeli's, 197—erroneous contradiction 
of an affertion of that author’s, 198. 

Ruth, Dr. his obfervations upon the ori- 

gin of the Yellow Fever, 585s—af- 
cribes it to putrid exhalations, ib.— 
maintains that it is only Contagious 
in a fmall degree, 586—that it can- 
not be imported, 587-means of 
preventing it fuggefted, ib. 

Rufha, fouthern provinces of, extra&s 
relating to the, from M. Pallas, 531 


or $37 


 Bacheverell, 
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S. 
Sachevercll (Dr.) account of his trial, 


Sailing-barrows, account of, fromm Van 
Braam, 245—reafons for fuppofing 
it falfe, ib. 

Saint Guerdun’s Well, a poem, extraéts 
from, 477- 

Saints, account of two, ordained at 
Lady Huntingdon’s chapel, 358. 
Sandwich Ilands, their appearance def- 
ciibed by Captain Vancouver, 139. 
Savage life, the caufe of its profligacy 

invetligated, 141. 

Schifms, remarks on the increafe of, 
451 —notice of a new periodical pub- 
lication, intended to combat its 
growth, 452. 

Sermons, obfervations on their utility, 

08. 

Silene the former meaning of that 
word in England, 431. 

Shakefpeare’s plagiarilms dete&ted by 
Mr. Chalmers, 390. 

Smith (Charlotte) character of her 
Sonnets, 29. 

Snakes, account of two curious enes 
feen in Devonthire, 474. 

Society for propagating the Gofpel at 
home, proceedings of, 342—~344. 
Socrates, deduced, from reafon only, 
the neceflity of revelation, 283. 
Sommerville (Dr.) his dcfeription of 
the Battle of Blenheim deficient in 
animation and intereft, 34—vot fuf- 
ficiently particular in defcribing the 
ftate of Scotland previous tothe Uni- 
on, 35-——his aecount of Dr. Sache- 
verell not given with judgment and 

temper, 373- 

Song on Lord Howe's Victory, 438. 

Sovereignty of the People, French de- 
finition of, difcuffed and condemned, 
265—267. 

Southey (Mr.) ftriétures on pat we of 
Arc, 120—probably infpired rather 

—=by a feditious, than a poetic, {pirit, in 
the choice of his fubjeét, 121—his 


fable as well as fubje& exceptionable, — 


ib.—quotations from his poem, 1 22 
—his defcription of a king, 124— 
deems harfhpefs of verfification ef- 
fential in a long poem, 127—infetted 
by the black letter mania, 1b-—See 
Eclogues,—his character as a poet, 
128. 

Southwatk, account of an ancient 
ess te Soma 429- 

Stavorinus’sVoyages to the Eaft-Indies, 
account of the hiftory, object, and 


plan of that-work, 263, 





Stanzas fram Bifhop’s Odes, 33 38 

Stroud, the inhabitants of, curfed with 
tails, for docking St. Thomas a& 
Becket’s horfe, 165. 

Stuart (Mr.) affidavits in vindication 
of his public and private charaéter, 
238. 

Summary of Politics—French defeated 
by Suwarrow, and expelled the Mi- 
lanefe, to7——French expelled the 
Engadine, by Bellegarde, 107— 
Shameful neutrality of the King of 
Pruffia, ib.—French envoys aflaiiin- 
ated at Raftadt, :o8—aéts of the 
Direétory and. Councils, 109—pro- 
ceedings in America, ib.—ambaf- 
fadors appointed to treat for peace 
with the French, r10—furrender of 
Pefchiera, and the Caftle of Milan, 
231—Intrigues of the Aulic Council 
ot War, 232—defeats of Mafltna 
in Switzerland, ib.—ftate of the in- 
terior of France, 233—internal ftate 
of America, 235—domeitic affairs, 
236—Libel on Mr. Horne Tooke, 
237—important defeats oftheFrench 
in Italy, g8g—furrende: of Turin, 
Alexandria, and Mantua, gqgo—tfur- 
render of the Caftles of Ovo, Niovo, 
and St. Elmo, ib.—remarks on the 
conduét of the Swifs, 491—Buona- 
parte defeated before Acre, 492— 
infurreétions in France in favour of 
monarchy, 494—Anuicrican intelli- 
gence, 495. 

Sunday Schools, the policy and expe- 
diency of, doubted, 320. 

Swift (Dean) his opinion of Socrates, 
applied in anfwer to a queftion con- 
cerning the loyalty of Protettant 
Diffenters, go. 


T. 


Theatres, London, their ftate at the 
end of the fixteenth century, 388. 
Tooke (Mr.) in his diverfions of Purley, 
boafts his own fyperiority in Know- 
ledge of languages to Dr. Johnfon, 9 
—afierts Dr. Johnfon to be the worft 
poffible authority on alletymological 
fubje&ts, 1o—his derivations ive 
pofitions and adverbs, ib.—his cn- 
ticifm on Johnfon’s explanation of 
the words down and adown, 13-—he 
Doétor's book (in Mr. Tooke’s opi- 


nion) a difgrace to the country! 14 


—Mr. Tooke’s derivations of dows 
and adown, 15—adverbs continued, 
377—his triumph over Junius, Skin- 
ner, and Johnfon, in treating of the 
words mush, more, and mol, 379-— 


115 








INDEX, 


his explanations of aye and no, 381 
—propofes a new tranflation of the 
word’ aliix, 333—the Reviewer's 
application of the word fortunam in 
the fame quotation, 383. .~ : 

Tooke (Mr.) what is the uimoft of his 
ambition, 2g1—extract from his let- 
ter to Junius, ib.—-his difplay of re- 
publican honefty in the return of his 
incomic, 290. ; : 

Turks, curious anecdotes of their fa- 


exifices, 568. 
UW. 


Union of Scotland with England, def- 
cribed by Dr. Somerville, 35—ad- 
vantages of it, 36. 

Cnion with Ireland, poffible and ad- 
vantageous, 49-—alms at no facrifice 
of Irith independence, 305—re- 
marks on the competence of Parlia- 
ment to eficét that meafure, 305. 

Wnitarian:{m protefted againtt, 180— 
defcribed by Mr. Wilberforce, and 
the author of the Inipector, 407. 


V. 


Van Broam's Embaffy to China, cons 
tradiétions in the narrative expoied, 
243——from the internal evidence of 
the work, fuppofed to be a compila- 
tion from other writers, 244. 

Virgin of the Sun, analyfis of, and 
tcenes from, 439-445. 

Volney’s ftatement ot the origin of 
fanaticifm and falfehood, reproba- 
ted, 46—his prediction of a general 
revolution, and the deftruction of 
Chriftianity, 580. 

Votary of Wealth, fcenes from, 302, 

0}. 

Voltaire’s efforts to promote the Anti- 
Chriftian confpiracy, deicribed, 504 
—affifted by Frederick LI. king of 
Proffia, DAlembert, Diderot, &c. 


xh w. 


Woakefield’s, Gilbert, ignorance of the 
Greek language, anc inif-tranflations 
of the New Teitament, expofed, 60. 

Walker's, John, Elements of Geogra- 
phy, Review of, reviewed, 323—-the 
author, a ape thinks the ladies 
ought to‘make love, ib —avows his 
acquaintance with Mifs Wollftone- 
croft, 326—<«regrets that the women 


Wells, 


of England wait ro be Gourted, ine 
ftead of pioufly declaring their tendes 
affe&tions; and thinks it a matter 
rather wonder ful, that marriage con- 
tinues to be reputable. 3¢8-~the 
work highly praifed by the Monthly 
Review, 331—333. 

War with France, the abfolute neeeffity 
of che, proved by Mr. Marth from 
incentefiable authorities, §t3—s5r8. 

Helena, authorefs of uteful in- 
ftruétions for young femalesy 317 
the flyle occafonally uagrammatical, 
318—her novel called the Step-Mo- 
ther praifed, 421. 

Wefley and Whitfield, their printed 
Sermons different from what, they 

preached, 350. | 

Whale-Fithery, Captain Colnett’s-def- 
cription of its centre, 410. 

What is She? a new comedy, praifed, 
15i—fcenes fromy ib.— 163. 

William the Conqueror, mifreptefented 
by every Britith hiforians 432. 

Willams, Mits, ketch of her charac- 
ter, 30—“out-helened by Mary Hays 
in republican ardour and high-toned 
philofophy, 55. 

Wollaiton, Rev. Mr. protefts againft 
the expedieney of Sunday {chooks 
31979322. 

Wollfionecroft, Mary, was a fworn 
enemy to bluthes, 28—poetieal apof 
trophe on her attempting to drown 
hertelf, 24-=tketch of her character, 
32-—-wWas the governets of the daugh- 
ter of Lord Kingfborough, -ib. 

Women, Egyptian, their mode of 
blacking their eye-brows, 569. 


-Wrangham,My.SeeMonthly Reviewers. 


W yvill’s Seceffion Vindicated, account 
of, 359—fays the feceflion of oppé- 
fition is defenfible on conftitutional 
principles,ib.—-attempts to make the 
people diflatished with the war, and 
prophecies the final fuccefs of the 
French, 360——complains of age and 
infirmity, but fays nothing about 
Betty Codlin, 360. 


Y. 


Yearfley, Mrs. her charaéter, 30—het 
ingratitude to Mifs Hannah More, iby 


Z. 


Zimmerman, anecdote of, 553 
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